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PASSING OF A PIONEER. 


Peter Musser, dean of the lumbermen of the upper 
Mississippi River valley, pioneer in the development of 
lumber and allied manufactures, student, thinker, a man 
who loved mankind, lies dead at Muscatine, Iowa. He 
passed through the portals separating here and here- 
after at 4 o’clock Wednesday afternoon and the world 
is poorer for his passing. 

Press dispatches refer to him as 
a millionaire lumberman, but that 
much-used term was in no wise de- 
scriptive of him. He was of that 
type which success can not spoil 
and to whom accomplishment is 
merely a spur. Those who knew 
him will understand and those who 
were not acquainted with him must 
realize that it requires a great spirit, 
indomitable energy, self-repression 
and faith to carry one from the low 
status of the bound boy to the high 
estate which Peter Musser occupied 
at the time of his death and for 
many years prior thereto. 

He had a long life and an event- 
ful one. He was born at Adams- 
town, Pa., February 22, 1826, and 
died at Muscatine, lowa, September 
28, 1910. His was a ripe age filled 
with the fruits of a well spent life, 
a life whose every energy had been 
well directed, a life which was a 
source of inspiration to his acquaint- 
ances and which should prove so to 
those who through this medium 
learn of it. 

Writing of him a few years ago 
he was analytically described in this 
way: ‘‘Mr. Musser’s whole career 
has been one of unwearied activity. 
Like most successful men of this 
age, the amount of work he has 
accomplished is almost incredible. 
but along with his ability to work 
are coupled those other gifts so nec- 
essary to the rapid upward move- 
ment in business or in any other 
sphere in life, namely, the gifts of 
seeing clearly into the needs of the 
future and of acting with aggres- 
sive intelligence and determination 
when the moment of moments ar- 
rives. Even at this late time of 
his life Mr. Musser devotes several 
hours each day to business pertain- 
ing to his interests, which extend 
from the Mississippi river to the 
Pacific ocean and from the British 
possessions to the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico.’’ 

This man who attained so much prominence in the 
lumber affairs of the United States was accidentally 
rendered fatherless when about one year old. He was 
the son of Peter and Elizabeth Adams Musser, of Eng- 
lish and Swiss parentage. The first ten years of his 
life were spent at Adamstown, Pa., and was a struggle 
for existence, which was the lot of many families in 
that section and period. 

He began to work when he was not more than 5 years 
old. His first compensation was at the rate of 10 cents 
a day for plowing corn. His education was secured at 
a subscription school during the winter. 

When 15 years of age he was apprenticed to a tanner 
at Adamstown, Pa., for two years and the returns for 
his labors were board and clothing. The end of this 
and a subsequent connection of like character, which 
was virtually bondage, came in 1845, when he was 19 


years of age. At that time he received his papers and 
$90 in money. Shortly afterward he formed a partner- 
ship with his brother Richard and with a capital of 
$127 they engaged in the tanning business. This part- 
nership was dissolved in 1853 and at that time Peter 
Musser’s share of the business was sold for $13,600. 

He went west, passing through Chicago and thence 
by stage to Iowa, where he located lands in Tama 
county, for which he paid $1.25 an acre. These lands 





PETER MUSSER. 
Born February 22, 1826. Died September 28, 1910. 


were sold soon afterward at a profit of about 100 
percent. 

At that time timber lands could be secured at $1.50 
to $2 an acre. About a year later he returned to his 
native town and brought his family west to take up 
permanent residence in the then new country. His actual 
identification with the lumber business began in 1856 
at Iowa City, Iowa, where he put in a yard and gave 
it over to the care of his brother Richard. He began 
as a retail lumberman. His career closed as a producer 
and refiner of forest products. 

Two years after starting the yard at Iowa City he 
sold his interest in the retail business. Richard Mus- 
ser & Co. was started in 1856, but Peter Musser re- 
mained at Lowa City to look after affairs there. In 
1864 he sold out his interests in Iowa and went tc 
California for his health, starting on April 19 on the 


overland journey. While in the West he became inter- 
ested in mines, but returned in 1869 and located at 
Muscatine, Iowa, where he organized the Musser Lum- 
ber Company. This concern began sawing in 1871 and 
has been in continuous operation ever since. 

During the first decade of its existence it produced 
about 13,000,000 feet of lumber. During the last twenty 
years it has produced probably 800,000,000 feet of lumber. 

In 1902, when the Mississippi Logging Company was 
organized and began to exercise a 
controlling influence in the logging 
operations in the upper Mississippi 
district, Mr. Musser was induced to 
become a member of the company. 
In the course of time he became 
identified with the business carried 
on by the Weyerhaeuser and Dink- 
mann interests. ' Perhaps his heavi- 
est purchase of white pine land was 
in 1884-5. At that time he bought 
heavily, both in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, first becaus. he thought tim- 
ber would shortly be worth a great 
deal more than it was then bring- 
ing, the second reason being the 
advisability of providing a supply 
for his mill at Muscatine, Iowa. 

The Musser, Sauntry Land, Log- 
ging & Manufacturing Company was 
organized in 1886 and operated on 
the St. Croix river. In the same 
year the allied Musser, Weyerhaeu- 
ser Dinkmann, Laird & Norton in- 
terests organized the Pine Tree 
Lumber Company at Little Falls, 
Minn. This organization was not 
completed until 1891. 

Peter Musser was the first presi- 
dent of this company, F. Weyer- 
haeuser, vice president; Richard D. 
Musser, secretary and _ treasurer, 
and Charles A. Weyerhaeuser, gen- 
eral manager. This company has 
operated on a large scale since the 
business was inaugurated and it has 
produced as much as 90,000,000 feet 
in a year. It is still an active 
proaacer. 

At the time of his death Peter 
Musser was president of the Musser 
Lumber Company, The Musser- 
Sauntry Land, Logging & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pine Tree Lumber 
Company and interested in a great 
many other industries, among the 
more prominent being the Louisiana 
& Texas Lumber Company, of Louisi- 
ana, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
of Washington, and Payette Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, and 
the Potlatch Lumber Company, of 
In addition he took an active interest in 
banking affairs, being a stockholder in the Third 
National bank and the Manchester bank, St. Louis, Mo., 
the Northeastern National bank, Kansas City, Mo., and 
the Interstate Trust & Banking Company, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Mr. Musser resided at his home, 503 East Front street, 
which has been his residence since he purchased the 
property in 1871, until within the last year, when he 
lived at 1314 Mulberry avenue, Muscatine, Iowa. 

He was married in 1851 to Miss Hampton Rhoads, 
who died June 21, 1896, leaving the following children: 
Mrs. C. H. Huttig, St. Louis, Mo., Drew Musser and 
Miss Laura Musser. Up to the time of his death Mr. 
Musser was an active factor in the business of the: 
companies in which he was interested. His advice was 

(Continued on Page 77.) 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended August 
6, 1910, was 13,573. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of August, 1910. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 




















A POINT IN CONSERVATION. 


A fine technical point in conservation is brought out 
by a press dispatch from Los Angeles. 

A rancher set fire to a national reserve for the purpose 
of burning off the brush alleged to harbor crop pests. 
He was indicted, tried, and sentenced to four months in 
jatl. The law is the law and, in the opinion of former 
President Roosevelt, it should be enforced or repealed. 
The point is whether or not it was in the interest of true 
conservation to burn the timber which harbored the pests 
or to let the timber stand uninjured to the detriment of 
the interests of the ranchers. Possibly if this genius 
had taken up this matter with the Forest Service some 
other method of procedure might have been provided. 

It may seem somewhat strange, but the forests of the 
United States have been regarded as the least valuable 
asset of the country and the action of the rancher is 
really an outcropping of this general attitude. 





ILLUMINATIVE TESTIMONY. 


On pages 38 and 39 of this week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is given the testimony in full of 
F. E. Foster, president of the Renton Mill Company, of 
Renton, Wash. This prominence is given the testimony 
because of the light it throws on the rise and fall of 
this concern and allied institutions. It is a story of 
mushroom growth, of the launching of a business when 
affairs were at a flood tide, of the successful conduct of 
that business for a time and later of inability of those 
in charge to stem the current once it set against them. 

It is not a bright picture of modern business. Too 
many short cuts were adopted and the outcome was dis- 
astrous to those who entrusted their fortunes or part of 
them to this commercial bark. The testimony consti- 
tutes a circumstantial history of the rise and fall of a 
number of institutions in the West and Southwest. It 
shows minutely the relationship between various indi- 
viduals, concerns and corporations, some of which left 
much to be desired in the light of approved practices. 
The testimony is given for the information it contains 
and for the influence, though indirect, which it may have 
on those who contemplate taking unnecessary risks, and 
also for the guidance of those who may have business re- 
lations with such institutions. 


POSITION OF YELLOW PINE. 


The statistical position of yellow pine as shown in 
abstract form elsewhere in this paper consistently is 
indicative of anything but weakness. Not only is the 
volume of stuff moved for eight months of the year with- 
out precedent but the margin of excess cutting is much 
too narrow to excite anxiety or seriously affect values. 
It has been said that the manufacturers have not yet 
incurred a degree of punishment on account of current 
conditions, or been rendered sufficiently sore to induce 
them to brace up and help themselves out of a hole into 
which they precipitated themselves and out of which it 
is in their power to help themselves at any moment. 
The mills in a position from any real or fancied cause 
to necessitate concessions could not long supply the 
trade, and if left to themselves would soon be rid of 
stock and in a frame of mind to hold with competitors 
for better prices. The wonder is that manufacturers 
under no such necessity do not see and profit by the 
needless sacrifices they are constantly incurring and, by 
a process as easy as the twist of the wrist, quit it. There 
have been times in the history of Chicago, heretofore and 
yet incomparably the greatest of lumber markets, when 
stocks notoriously have been abiiormally large, but at no 
such time have dealers been frightened by that fact into 
squandering their profits, much less selling at a loss. 


THE BANKERS’ MEETING. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association, about to convene at Los Angeles, 
Cal., it is certain will be largely attended and an occa- 
sion of extraordinary moment. Representative as this 
body is of practically the entire banking interests, and 
embracing many of the most eminently successful 
bankers in the country, its deliberations and conclu- 
sions may and probably will have great weight in 
shaping the future currency reform measures probably 
impending at Washington. The pioneers of ’49 crossed 
the plains and the mountains or by months of tedious 
navigation ‘‘around the Horn’’ sought the same goal 
in search of gold, the pilgrimage of today goes thither 
in search of means whereby gold in the form of written 
or printed tokens shall be judiciously substituted for 
the yellow metal as an instrument of exchange. The 
existence of any chasm between safe and sound public 
policy and private banking interests must ultimately 
be spanned by the Congress, but there is no other 
class of the business community so well qualified to 
suggest ways and means to desired ends as the bankers. 








As a rule, too, it may be assumed they are big enough 
to rise above individual limitations and hit upon meas- 
ures alike salutary from all standpoints. Among the 
more important problems to be considered will be that 
of devising the most effective means of providing a 
more elastic currency so that alarm and its companion 
tendency to hoard currency in times of monetary stress 
may be curbed or, better still, completely forestalled. 
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CHARGING UP RETAIL SALES. 


The employing retail yard manager can save a whole lot of money for himself 
by keeping a close check on the charging up of eredit sales by his men. The 
manager who himself is office crew and yard crew can likewise save money by 
keeping a close check on himself on this same little item of business. There is no 
question that there is a great deal of lumber that goes out of retail lumber yards 
for which the’ dealer is never’ paid for the reason that record of the sales was 
entrusted to memory instead of being placed immediately upon the books. Who 
has not had some customer who came in to pay for some little item of lumber that 
he bought some time before and has been unable to find the charge on the books 
where it should be? It is merely a case of bad memory. The sale was small, 
the manager was busy and he meant to jot it down as soon as he could find the 
time. When the time arrived the incident had passed from his mind. 

An old retail grocer once told his clerk that if he were about to write a charge 
in the book and observed that the molasses was running from an open spigot to 
put the charge down first and turn off the molasses afterward, and the house would 
be ahead in the long run. There is a great deal of good philosophy in this. 

The time to make a memorandum of a eredit sale is at the instant the sale is 
made, even if other customers are waiting. It is a good rule in trade to wait 
upon one customer at a time, and a transaction is not completed when the goods 
are delivered to the purchaser. It is completed when the cash is received, or the 
equivalent eredit is recorded on the seller’s books. 

Many dealers have been able to get away from the danger of lumber leaving 
the yard and not being charged by compelling all employees as well as themselves 
to make a slip for every sale. These slips go to the manager’s desk, either marked 

cash and accompanied by the eash, or as a memorandum for a credit charge. The 

system of making no record of cash sales except the amount of the cash receipt 
itself is not a good one and is liable to cause trouble in the trial balance, in- 
ventory and every place where the cash receipts of the business are concerned. 

The man in the yard who gets into the habit of carrying a pad and making a 
slip for each sale soon finds that it is a fixed habit and never thinks of permitting 
lumber to leave the yard without a memorandum showing what it is, the price 
agreed upon, whether it was a eash sale, or, if a credit sale, what is the agreed 
time of payment. 


SALVAGE IN FIRE SWEPT FORESTS. 


With that commendable philosophy and determination to make the best of a 
bad situation characteristic of lumbermen of the West, of the Inland Empire 
particularly, twenty-five of the leading concerns of western Washington have 
formulated plans to thwart, as far as may be possible, the ill effects of the recent 
heavy losses to timber of that section through forest fires and to anticipate by 
preventive measures future, similar ill effects. On another page, in its appropriate 
department, of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are reproduced 
preamble and resolutions passed by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
at a meeting held in Spokane, Wash., September 24, the first paragraph of which 
is reflective of the purpose—incidentally, of the determination—of its members; 
subsequent paragraphs indieate not only a commendable commercial acumen but 
a fraternal loyalty and a broad public spirit certain to redound to their benefit. 

The resolutions express condolence with the government for its losses, greater 
than those of individual timber owners, and extend to the government offers of 
practical held in salving that which is now possible of salvation, and codperation 
in conserving federal reservations of timbered areas. The last two of the resolu- 
tions are a direct appeal to—almost a demand of—Congress for more extended 
protection of private and governmental forests, 

The resolutions suggest the advisability of leaving to the care of natural 





business trend stumpage untouched by fires and the diversion of activity to salving 
the merchantable timber left in the burned areas, advancing the necessity for 
early action to preclude otherwise probable earlier decay and destruction. The 
codperation of timber owners who do not own mills is solicited, inferentially, 
and that of all millmen generally. All interested are urged to handle the burned 
timber to the exclusion of that uninjured, and it is stated frankly that such course 
will alter plans of logging. 

The disruption of methodical logging plans spells an additional expense in the 
manufacture of lumber, with which may be counted enhanced expenses in reaching 
areas now inaccessible or approximately so, but the general purpose of the plans 
as reflected by the resolutions presages an economical measure for the immediate 
future and Jays the way for practical conservation for a period farther advanced. 
The western lumber manufacturers are equal to their self-imposed task. From 
resolution to action is but a step with men of their caliber. 





OPENING OF THE CANAL AND THE LUMBER TRADE. 


Between that type which is not disposed to cross a bridge until it is reached 
and the farsighted type which carries a pontoon for use in case the bridge is unsafe 
or may have been washed away, the latter is to he commended. 

It is well indeed at times to look forward as far at least as the immediate future. 
Such action is based on logical and reasonable principles of business procedure. 

The occasion for these reflections, which might be proved wise or otherwise, is 
the ‘‘Warning to the Lumber Trade’’ on page 37, issued by Leonard Bronson, 
manager of the National Lumbermen Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Bronson 
has presented the possible position graphically yet with sufficient attention to 
details to show that his conclusions, as usual, have not been hastily formed. 

A summary of his conclusions shows that lumber manufacturers on the Pacific 
coast expect the opening of the canal in 1915 to add materially to their trade 
territory. The rail rate from common points in the West to the Atlantic coast 
is now approximately $21 a thousand feet. Western authorities believe that vessel 
rates via the Panama canal to the Atlantic seaboard will be about $7 a thousand 
and that by reason of this decrease in the transportation charge western producers 
will be placed on competitive terms with those of the South and East. 

Yellow pine manufacturers, who have an outlet for their product through Gulf 

~ coast ports, Took upon the cémpletion of the eanal as an extension of their territory. 


They believe it will enable them to invade the rich consuming field of southern 
California as well as to secure a share of the Pacific coast lumber trade of Central 
and South America and Mexico. 

The situation contains all the ingredienfs of a lively lumber war between the 
producers of the South and those of the West. Its possibilities are fairly well 
depicted in the account of the fight of the Kilkenny cats that ‘‘ Fought and bit, and 
scratched and spit; till, excepting their nails and the tips of their tails, instead 
of two cats there weren’t any:’’ 

The remedy offered, however practical, sometimes is difficult to apply. It 
involves the education of Jumbermen to the possibilities of the situation, and the 
task of educating a majority of 30,000 lumber manufacturers is not an easy one. 
Without such education and the understanding which should come with it, the 
effect the opening of the canal will have on the lumber trade, as outlined by 
Mr. Bronson, is not reassuring. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recommends a careful 
perusal of his statement which should convey an excellent understanding of the 
situation and its potentialities. 


ECONOMY IN LOGGING. 


The convention of logging superintendents at New Orleans this week marks 
au new line of progress in southern lumbering. For many years attention has 
been focused upon economy in the saw mill until the actual manufacturing opera- 
tion now may be systematized and handled upon a most businesslike basis if the 
operator choose to adopt that sensible policy. The woods end of the business, 
however, has hardly had the attention it deserves, and it was apparent from 
statements made public at New Orleans that many producers do not know just 
what their logging is costing. Many of them seem not to realize that the intro- 
duction of improvements in the woods easily may save them anywhere from 
10 cents to $1 a thousand feet on their output, a saving fully as important as if 
it might be effected in the mill or in the sales department. 

One of the surprising features of the convention was the development of the 
fact that old and experienced loggers have many methods of arriving at appar- 
ently the same results and not uncommonly are entirely ignorant of each others’ 
ways of doing things. This, of itself, demonstrates the need of. education of 
the kind that can be acquired only by the practical men getting together and 
profiting by the experience of their fellow woodsmen. 

Manufacturers should stand in hearty sympathy with any movement which 
will tend to inerease the producing power of their woods forees.. In some 
instances the superiftendent of woods operations is interested in results as a 
stockholder, but more often he is a salaried employee, a fact regrettable but in 
many instances. unavoidable. Whatever his relation to the manufacturer may 
be, however, he takes pride in conducting his department in a businesslike man- 
ner and in keeping his share of the cost of manufacture within reasonable 
proportions. The manufacturer, therefore, should lend every assistance to this 
movement to bring greater order into this important branch of the business, 
since in the long run it can not fail to pay dividends. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to be of continued service to the logging 
superintendents and to assist them in codperating for their own benefit and for 
the education of those whose methods are not in keeping with the results they 
seek. 








DUTIES UNDER THE NEW TARIFF. 


A statement prepared by the Bureau of Statistics in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor shows the rates of duty paid under the new tariff with comparative date 
for the customs regulations which the new tariff displaced. These figures are for the 
fiscal years of 1909-10 and relate to imports for consumption, which differ slightly 
from general imports. The table follows: 








Year Ad Valo- 

: ending rem Rate 

_ CLASSES OF ARTICLES June 30. Value. Duty. Percent. 
ENTS <655:tars: esa a) Geren a iea-0 wae woe 1969 $ 938 379, 020.77 $ 56,362,788.50 
: 1910 101; 435,108.04 57,024,675. 34 
Wool and manufactures.......... 1909 92, § 807,241.2 25 33,361,817.24 
; ; 1910 70, 736,936. 98 41,900,692.95 
Cotton manufactwres ............ 1909 61,902,662.06 33,060,401.51 
“is 1910 67,938,880.18 | 38,076,761.07 
Fibers and manufactures......... 1909 50,385,869.98 . 18,438,161.20 
8s : 1910 61, "440, 741 22,427,670.18 
Tron and stecl and manufactures. .1909 21,620, 689.81 8,216,062.67 
is 1910 37,548,287.71 12,375,245.99 
Silk manufactures. ......ccccccee 1909 30,486,367.38 16,186,131.47 
be 1910 33,083,666.91 17,675,021.40 
Tobacco and manufactures....... 1909 27,332,037.91 23,269,458.21 
: f . 1910 30,481,468.84 24,124,339. 21 
Chemicals, drugs and dyes....... 1909 31,817,869.68 7,360,395.64 
ae ; . 1910 30,934,400.55 7,246,884.01 
Spirits, wines and liquors........ 1909 21,856,363.01 15,650,113.24 
~, 1910 23,896,157.83 17,572,334.56 
ee ee eer ye Pere ere 1909 16,888,801.65 6,173,1386.11 
1910 21,223,009.68 8,438,755.54 
PEE bi acnbstccccssenddhoamade 1909 20,463,941.20 2,296,607.94 
; 1910 23,768,077.11 2,070,641.13 
All: other @utiable.......ccsecsds 1909 253.325 5,001.93 74,002,286.45 
1910 283,828,502.12 77,305,584.08 
Total dutiable................ 1909 — $682,265,866.58  $294,377,360.18 
1910 786, 315, 237. 32 326,238,605.46 





This shows decreases in the duties on sugar, wool and manufactures, fiber and 
manufactures, iron and steel, tobaceo, lumber and miscellaneous dutiable ecom- 
modities. Increases are shown on cotton and manufactures, silks, chemicals and 
drugs, spirits, wines and liquors, and fruits and nuts. The heaviest increase was in 
cotton goods, the average ad valorem duty being 43.15 percent in the new tariff 
as against 41.49 in the old. The rate on spirits, wines and liquors was increased 
from 71.60 to 73.40, an inerease of 1.97 percent. The increase in the duty on 
fruit and nuts was 3.21 percent. Against this showing is a decrease in the duty on 
lumber of 2.51 percent. Under the new lumber schedule the government collected 
$225,966.84 less from lumber imports during the fiseal year ended June 30, 1910, 
than it did for the preceding year. 

The tariff on lumber is the lowest. imposed on atiy great commodity. It averages 
but 8.11 percent, ‘ad valorem, a little more than one- -fifth of the average rate on all 
dutiable commodities imported: té the United States.’ If any argument were needed 
to support the lumbermen’s contention that at least a tariff for revenue be imposed 
on lumber imported to the United States that argument ean be found in the state- 


= prepared, by the Bureau df Statistics. ; ; 
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WASHINGTON FIRE LOSS: 


It is somewhat difficult for the general public to understand the precise damage 
wrought by forest fires. When a report is issued to the effect that so many 
thousand acres of land have been burned over the uninitiated jump to the con- 
clusion that all the timber on such lands has been destroyed. It is exceptional 
when standing timber is actually burned. A fire running through a coniferous 
forest usually kills the timber, but it can be taken out without much loss within 
a year or two. A fire operates to force the timber on the market whether or not 
the demand is sufficiently large to absorb it. 

Ordinarily the greater part of the burned-over area is made up of eutover lands 
on which a second growth has secured a start; neither growth may contain 
timber of present merchantable value. The loss occasioned by fire sweeping over 
such land is potential, in that it destroys the young growth and in many cases 
injures the soil. In exceptional instances fires aid in clearing the land and making 
it available for cultivation. 

A report just issued by J. R. Welty, state fire warden of. Washington, shows 
that the actual loss of merchantable timber this year has been less than 40,000,000 
feet. The reports from deputy wardens throughout the state show 7,988 acres of 
merchantable timber to have been burned; 2,423 acres of second growth timber; 
74,657 acres of cutover lands, and 33,210 acres of brush lands—a total of 118,278 
acres, 

The great point brought out by this report is not the quantity of merchantable 
timber that has been fire killed or totally destroyed but the damage to the 
resources of the state. Too much emphasis can not be placed upon this phase 
of fire losses. 

Every fire in the open is termed a ‘‘forest fire’’ and the damage occasioned is 
magnified by the daily papers. Forest fires are a great menace to almost every 
timbered section of the United States, but the public has not yet grasped the 
true significance of such fires, nor does it appreciate the real character and extent 
of the damage occasioned. They retard settlement; they wipe out the homes of 
the venturesome pioneer, and they cause to second growth timber damage 
which ean not be even approximated. These losses are public losses. The fires 
are a detriment to the state or section as well as to the individual. Individually, 
the property owner can not hope to cope with a fire after it is well under way. 
The absolute necessity for the prevention of fires should be seared into the con- 
sciousness of the people, and recognition must eventually be given and steps 
taken to prevent fires by adequate systems of control and adequate means of 
defense, if, in spite of all precautions, a fire should originate. 

Let the people of a state or section understand that fire is a common enemy— 
that it is not a personal question with the individual rancher, lumber manufac- 
turer or timber owner—and adequate means of defense may be devised. 








HOW ABOUT YOUR INSURANCE? 


Insurance is the most peculiar commodity in the world. It is a protection, but 
it protects against loss instead of against fire. It is an investment on which the 
investor hopes never to realize and yet on which he is anxious to realize if necessity 
shall oceur. 

Its difference from the ordinary routine of business often causes it to fail to 
receive proper attention. All retail lumber dealers are wise enough to carry insur- 
ance but, unfortunately, some of them consider that the sum total of insurance 
wisdom, 

Tt is just as important that the retailer should know what kind of insurance he 
is carrying as that he should know that he is carrying insurance at all. The retailer 
should keep as close an eye on his insurance as he does on his bank account. Few 
indeed are the retailers who wake up some day to find that they have overdrawn their 
accounts, but sometimes a retailer wakes up to find that, while his account at the 
bank is sufficient to meet his obligations as they mature, his insurance is not sufficient 
to meet the sudden and overwhelming liability that a fire in the yard entails. 

An insurance inspector in one of the middle western states recently discovered a 
policy issued by a company that had failed more than a year previous. The dealer 
who thought he had this insurance did not have it at all. He had paid his premium, 
locked up his policy in the safe, and thought no more about the matter. It might 
be well occasionally to get the old policies out, dust them off, and find out what they 
represent. It will take some time, but it may save some money. 





RAILROAD LAW AND ADVANCE RATE CASES. 


Some of the impractical and unreasonable features of the railroad law of the 
United States, as it exists today, are being brought to light as a result of the 
railroad’s determination to advance their rates and increase their revenues in every 
possible quarter. Nearly every week brings the news of a threatened or actual 
advance and many of these are cases where the railroads are filing tariffs for the 
purpose of making advances which have been declared unreasonable by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in cases wherein the 2-year period has expired and 
the order of the commission has by limitation become obsolete. 

The Willamette valley case and the westbound hardwood rate case are examples 
in point, and disquieting rumors are heard of others. In the Willamette valley 
case the evidence was gathered and presented at heavy expense to the lumber- 
men and the commission arrived at certain conclusions of fact. No change 
in conditions affecting the lumber industry of that district has made.the increase 
any more excusable now than it was in 1908, and it is certain. that the carriers 
cannot hope to advance this rate to $5 a ton solely on the ground that they need 
more revenue. 

Under the law as it stands, however, the case must be threshed out again from 
the beginning and the lumbermen must stand the expense: of gathering their evi- 
dence and paying their attorneys and must put up. with the market disintegration 
and demoralization which go hand in hand with any rate. disturbance of. this 
character. If they win their fight after ten months of investigation by the com- 
mission, the best that body can do will be to establish an equitable rate for two 


years, and then, if the railroads choose to try another advance, proceedings will 
begin all over again. 

A parallel case is found in the advance in westbound hardwood rates and in 
many other advances which have been filed immediately upon the termination of 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. If in any of these instances 
railroads could show that conditions affecting the transportation involved had 
changed materially there might be some excuse for their filing new tariffs. The 
general increase in operating expenses, however, dos not justify the heavy advances 
made, The basis of the action taken must be the hope that the commission will 
change its mind or its personnel and thus see the old evidence in a new light. 

The new railroad law throws the burden of proof on the carriers, but not as 
completely as it should in cases of this kind. The railroads should be compelled 
to submit satisfactory evidence showing that there is a change in conditions war- 
ranting an advance before they should be permitted to file tariffs establishing rates 
which have once been adjudged inequitable; moreover, the 2-year period should 
be doubled. 

When Congress has recognized that the investigation of a rate may take ten 
months, it is manifestly unjust to limit the application of the rate, when it shall 
finally have been determined, to a 2-year period. Too much trade uncertainty and 
commercial disturbance arise from these readjustments. If the Interstate Com- 
mission is competent to fix just and reasonable rates it should be permitted to 
enforce them for a reasonable time. 


CINCINNATI— HOME OF THE “SQUARE DEAL.”’ 


From the moment, many years ago, when steam was let into the valves and the 
machinery of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati began to move, the fame of 
that city as a great hardwood mart has undergone steady betterment and its 
prestige for progressive enterprise corresponding expansion. Throughout a later 
period this tendency has gone on attracting and absorbing methods and ends 
comprised in the colloquialism ‘‘A Square Deal.’’ Prior to the event of this 
club it had been a game of ‘‘the devil take the hindmost,’’ in which his satanic 
majesty’s leisure moments were few and far between in that precinct of his 
jurisdiction. In those days, too, if any dealer was the victim of some grievance at 
the hands of a railroad, or a sufferer from hardships from any cause, it rested 
with him to fight it out singlehanded, his competitors in the meantime possibly 
contributing to his discomfiture. The moral effect of the competitive pursuit thus 
of higher standards and ideals of course tended to curtail sharp practice until 
today the club may justly be styled an organized champion of the ‘‘square deal’’ 
in business. To this end arbitration became a keynote whereby the number and 
turpitude of unwarranted reclamations and other disputes were markedly mini- 
mized. The atmosphere, in brief, was clarified gradually, personal views and 
methods were broadened and mutuality became the rule, not the exception. ‘‘The 
square deal’’ by those processes has become the dominating motto. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in possession of a communication recently addressed 
by Cliff S. Walker, president of the club, to certain Tennessee parties wherein these 
conclusions are borne out. The correspondence relates to a controversy over some 
pending difference concerning which the parties, one a manufacturer, are advised 
to settle by arbitration. In this connection President Walker explains how ‘‘it is 
the object of the club, so far as it lies in human power, to make Cincinnati an 
absolutely fair market and by united action to combat all inequitable methods 
of wholesalers in this city; that we do this, not posing as reformers but as reeog- 
nizing a great business principle that we must secure and maintain the confidence 
of both buyers and sellers in our market.’’ 

‘*To this end the ¢lub,’’ further remarks the president, ‘‘ solicits the assistance 
of all honorable manufacturers,’’ and adds, ‘‘it is our intention to fight all crooked 
methods because recognizing that very often two men who are absolutely honest 
may positively differ on a single point and that such difference should be sub- 
mitted to competent and satisfactory arbitrators. Such differences have at various 
times during the last two years been submitted to our arbitration committee or to 
a special commission and have been settled promptly and with evident satisfaction 
to all concerned, preventing needless personalities and the regrettable remarks 
sometimes indulged in by aggrieved parties.’’ 

By way of conclusion the president submits that it should be understood dis- 
tinetly that the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati considers its first and highest 
duty to be that of protecting the manufacturer selling or the consumer who may 
buy in that market. 

To quote from a previous article in this department on the general subject of 
arbitration: ‘‘A further and pregnant factor is that the moral effect of the pro- 
posed policy undoubtedly would be that of largely averting occasions for dispute 
by setting up and sustaining higher standards of business ethies.’’ 


WESTERN PINE TRADE. 


A summary of the trade of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
first eight months of the year, compiled by A. W. Cooper, secretary, of Spokane, 
Wash., shows an increase of 21.56 percent in production and an increase of 
14.5 percent in shipments. The net increase in cut was a little in-excess of 
110,000,000 feet, whereas shipments increased about 77,000,000, showing net 
increase of a little less than 15,000,000 feet in stocks. For the current year the 
heaviest productions and shipments were in June, the cut for that month being 
about 124,000,000 feet and shipments 101,000,000 feet. May was second in respect 
to cut, while the second heaviest shipments were made in April. The figures for 
the first eight months of 1909 and 1910 are given: 

















a 19909———-— 1910 

Cut. Shipments. Cut. Shipments. 

DOE os oc360t055250%0en00 ae 42,891,068 32,692,496 52,676,503 
DE” 5.0.0. csvacpoensnsengen 22,686,414 54,777,700 37,856,923 66.767 -225 
ES i cibs Sis haem Re © 4:Ae8 37,736,825 72,379,469 49,336,510 82,554,249 
pO Ee Se Pere ey eer 55,381,499 61,631,053 88,336,726 87,822,281 
OS . ccaee eph caaeeore + fone +e 87,012,666 70,800,518 97,202,641 83,651,020 
SE sancti adee>s Aes, Pre . - 97,028,105 71,661,550 123,824,413 101,112,392 
ae eer oye a, eat. BO - 89,175,675 73,092,034 96,682,990 68,442,519 
BE. 6<02429' NRE Eee 94,234,088 82,824,126 95,415,344 63,826,354 
I  siiiicinath cise, aida i 511,130,943 529,987,518 621,348,043 606,843,183 
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NORTHERN PINE OUTPUT. 


Northern pine affairs are shown clearly by the statistics compiled by the secre- 
tary of the Northern Pine Association. The°production has been about 105,000,000 
feet less than the cut for the first eight months of 1909. The production of lath 
shows a decrease of about 21,000,000. There has been a considerable decrease in 
the number of reports secured but it should be remembered, of course, that the 
figures of last year included reports from a number of mills manufacturing hard- 
woods and hemlock almost exclusively, northern pine constituting an average 
of probably not more than 5 percent of the total cut. 

The record of shipments for the first eight months of the year shows a decrease 
of nearly 60,000,000 feet. The mills sent out, for the first eight months of 1910, 
a little more than 935,000,000 feet and, for the first eight months of 1909, a little 
less than 995,000,000 feet. The heaviest shipments for this year were made in 
June, when a total of 154,000,000 feet was shipped. The lightest report was for 
January, when the total movement was a little less than 76,000,000 feet. The 
maximum cut for the first eight months was in June, the total being 177,000,000 
feet, and the lightest in February, when it was less than 27,000,000 feet. 

The demand for northern pine this year has been of an unsatisfactory nature. 
Business has fluctuated greatly and is not of such a substantial character as 
shippers desire. One week there may be a dearth of orders and such depressions in 
trade followed by a heavy demand. The bulk of the orders received call for a 
variety of stock. It is not unusual now for shippers to receive an order for fifteen 
to twenty-five items, the entire assortment to comprise not more than one car, 
and some of them very small cars. ; 

The season has been unusually dry and part of the decrease in production may be 
attributed to the inability of the mills to secure logs. The bulk of lumber suitable 
for packages has been sold, being marketed in competition with other woods, 
and it had rather a low price level. The demand for No. 2 common and better, 
however, is extremely good and stocks are light. 





RAILROADS REST RATE ADVANCE CASE. 


In the ‘‘Western Rate Advance’’ case the railroads completed their evidence 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in Chicago Thursday of this week, 
attorneys for shippers desiring further time before presenting their evidence, 
and being unable to agree with the railroad lawyers on a continuing date. 

In the evidence presented by the railroads during the last week there is little 
requiring comment in addition to what has already been said of their case as 
theretofore presented. The essence of the railroad showing is that the railroads 
have not been getting sufficient revenues to pay operating expenses, fixed charges, 
reasonable profit on investment, and the surplus they all testified they should 
have, though no witness for the railroads has had the glimmering of an intelligent 
idea as to what the amount or proportion of the surplus should be. They have 
differed nearly as widely as to its useful purpose in railroad finance. Oné 
witness will rely almost wholly on its necessity as an element of the road’s credit, 
and another upon its use as an insurance taken in prosperous years so that the 
usual expenditures may be taken care of in bad times when revenues are not 
up to normal. The temporary accumulations of revenue due to the fluctuations 
between expenses and income are in reality not a surplus at all as the word 
is usually employed in the average of results. 

While a Missouri Pacific witness was. learnedly expounding this theory on 
Monday, Commissioner Clark called attention to the fact that the railroads 
of the country had $750,000,000 surplus in 1907 when the panic came on, but 
nevertheless scurried to shelter like frightened rabbits, cutting expenditures 
to the minimum on way and structures, and depleting equipment to a point of 
actual hardship on the public and loss to the carriers, though the gross 
earnings for that bad year were only 5 percent below the average. A multitude 
of railroad employees were thrown out of employment and the railroads in 
general took such a course as greatly aggravated the panic conditions. This 
language is of course not that used by the commissioner. What assurance is 
there, the commissioner asked, that if the railroads are allowed rates that 
will permit them to accumulate a surplus in prosperous years to tide over the 
poor years they will devote it to its legitimate purpose when the need arises? 
The question remained unanswered. 

Practically the same uncertainty exists on the factor of ‘‘reasonable earn- 
ings on investment.’’ The roads say that operation efficiency involves con- 
tinued improvement, and that earnings must provide a portion of this cost in 
order that credit may be maintained upon which the balance of the cost may 
be capitalized. In other words, not all the money put into the road can be 
capitalized. It is difficult for a layman to perceive why the dollar going into 
the property should come from the user instead of the owner, when so expended 
it becomes the owner’s property and is usually or often expected to earn from 
the user its ‘‘reasonable return on the investment.’’ But it may be conceded 
at least that it is likely to be of more benefit to the public than the dollar paid 
in dividends on watered stock. How is the man who pays the dollar to 
know in which direction it is going to be spent? 

Another striking feature of the case as presented by the railroads has been 
the evident careful preparation of their cases and their witnesses to show the 
information which the railroads have called for on direct examination, and 
their entire ignorance on the subjects about which attorneys for the com- 
mission and for shippers have asked them on cross-examination. For instance, 
shippers’ attorneys have called attention to the sudden and great increase in 
loss and damage claims which occurred about 1903, at which time the Elkins 
law against the giving of rebates went into force, and profess to see some 
connection between the two circumstances. Many of the railroad witnesses 
have been operating men, and this is a charge to operation; but none of them 
in response to persistent efforts in cross-examination has thrown any light 


upon this increase in loss and damage claims, which has been a feature ‘of 
practically all the railroad operation exhibits. 

Most of the railroad witnesses are men of high standing, who have fairly and 
frankly supplied any information possible, and represent railroads of such 
strength that they may be conducted profitably on rates that might be unremu- 
nerative to weaker lines. It is evident that if the individual road is to have 
rates upon the lowest class of commodities that will produce a profit it will 
make an exorbitant profit in the movement of high class freight and an average 
profit greater than it is entitled to. The same principle should apply to the 
stronger and weaker road. The rates should produce reasonable profit on the 
average operation. The railroad which can not exist as a separate entity on such 
a rate has no reason for existence in that form. Its rails will not be removed 
and its communities lack transportation; it will merely be absorbed into a 
stronger system where its efficiency will be greater. In this far railroad 
consolidation is an economic necessity. 

One of the final witnesses for the railroads was a chartered public accountant 
who was announced as a witness for all the carriers, and who gave a very 
interesting and valuable expert analysis of the factors which enter into rate 
making. But his testimony was so really able and fair that he was practically 
repudiated by the railroads, and the counsel for the Santa Fe system, who 
conducted his examination, announced at a later time that he would be con- 
sidered a witness for that road alone. This somewhat embarrassing situation 
doubtless came about because some of these roads had relied very largely 
upon reproduction value as a rate factor, making exhibits in which inflated 
real estate values at terminal points were prominent elements. This witness 
testified that investment value should represent only actual outside cash put 
into the property, and was secondary to the service rendered the shipper as 
an element of rate making, reproduction value, if considered at all, ranking lower 
than the first two. The controlling principle in the witness’ opinion was the 
service to shipper, establishing the maximum rate; the minimum would be 
the cost to the carrier, and the rate must be between these points. He was 
undoubtedly referring to rates as a whole and not to the gradation of rates to 
commodities, the lower of which often do, and should, produce less than actual 
service cost. 

As one of the attorneys remarked, the railroads have thrown a great deal of 
light upon the subject, but from a single source of illumination; and, like an 
are light’s glare, it has but deepened the gloom of the unrevealed shadows. It 
is to be hoped that the shippers represented in the hearing will be able to secure 
a more diffused illumination of this very important and long obseured area of 
railroad economics. 


THE FEEDING OF WORK ANIMALS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has collated a voluminous array of data on the gen- 
eral subject of feeding work animals. The subject divested of technical sur- 
plusage seems to involve certain factors about which there is no controversy. 
The theory of a changeless died, no matter how wholesome, for a work animal, as 
for a human worker, seems to be injudicious, The dangers of feeding deleterious 
substitutes for standard feed stuffs, in various forms of crushed compounds always 
on the market, have also attracted general attention. Much of the literature of 
these subjects issued by departments of state is so extremely technical from 
analytical and descriptive standpoints as to afford the rank and file of the con- 
suming public information of doubtful or at best inadequate value. 

It also appears that the climatic and other conditions of a given section require 
feeding standards of doubtful or no value in others. On this branch of the sub- 
ject E. de Vigne, associate editor of Feed Knowledge, a recognized exponent of 
animal feed stuff and feeding, and himself a personal authority, says: ‘‘When 
an official of, say, New York state meets another official from a southern state, 
say Florida, the needs of feeders in these two states are so totally different that 
the experience of each would result in totally different views on the feed ques- 
tion.’? The one wisely available alternative would seem to be that of consulting 
in these and similar cases the public authority qualified to speak for each locality. 
Most of the states maintain agricultural departments or experiment stations, the 
officials of which make a close study of this and kindred problems. 

Very few of these officials or even consumers know much about the milling in- 
dustry and, consequently, are unable to write or act intelligently on questions of 
adulteration. To guard against these adulterants and be sure of obtaining only 
pure and wholesome feeds consumers must, it appears, find the necessary means 
to that end largely from authentic sources in their own states. 

It has been announced that a meeting of ‘‘ Feed Control Officials’’ is to be held 
at Washington, D. C., some time in November next, the precise date to be deter- 
mined hereafter. In the meantime an exhaustive preliminary campaign will be 
continued and as far as possible perfected. The conference should and probably 
will result in findings enabling manufacturers and consumers alike to determine 
nutritive values and to understand the comparative merits of approved feed stuffs 
and how to steer clear of deleterious compounds. In this the conferees doubtless 
will recognize the wisdom in codifying their finding of simplifying formulas so 
that the layman as well as the scientific student of the subject may be safe- 
guarded against confusion or misunderstanding. There are certain old-fashioned 
feed stuffs, such as oats, corn and hay, about the virtues of which in a general 
way there is no doubt except as to approved rations and questions of rotation. 
The latter is a question of recognized importance, but the main problem demanding 
solution is that of the comparative merits of substitute formulas that shall possess 
the primal virtues of these standards, but so modified as to increase nutritive and 
hygienic values at no greater but, as far as possible, lesser cost to the consumer. 

In the meantime manufacturers and consumers can obtain valuable data on the 
feeding of horses and other work animals in ‘‘Farmers’ Bulletins’’ 22 and 170, 
published by the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

To users of work animals employed in lumbering and allied industries the 
November meeting, to be announced in due time, should~prove a valuable as well 


as generally interesting affair, as new and approved standards are expected to be 
formulated. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE. 








The general condition of trade this week has shown no change of a pronounced 
character from that reported last week. The expectation, considerably indulged 
during the late summer period, that there would be a distinct revival of 
demand during September has not been realized. Sales continue to be confined 
mostly to providing lumber for current needs—that is, for the supplying of 
consumers with what they want from week to week. Scarcely anybody, from 
those who use lumber in manufacture or building to retail yard dealers, is 
buying anything in anticipation of what may be wanted far in the future. 
This condition is determined by comparatively low, weak and irregular prices 
in respect to about all kinds of lumber held by mill operators and wholesale 
dealers. There is too much pressure to sell in proportion to actual demand. 
This gives the buyer the advantage in all cases except those wherein specialties 
are demanded at quick delivery, conditions which give the seller a chance to 
dictate about prices. But in such cases there are so many bidders on orders 
that the sellers lose what otherwise would be an advantage. 

* * * 

There are two factors which cause the present slow and depressed market. 
One is the weakness of prices and the other is the caution that actuates dealers 
and consuming manufacturers about assuming obligations in the purchase of 
stocks for the future. Perhaps the financial question is the stronger of the two, 
but both run together in tempering the mind to a conservative determination. 
It is not likely that there will be much change in this particular until confidence 
shall be restored in finances and politics—some say after the fall elections. 
As a matter of fact, superficial observation seems to show that there is no good 
reason why there should not be a normal fall demand for lumber. The crops have 
turned out sufficiently well to form a good basis for industry and trade. The 
monetary condition is favorable so far as bank reserves are concerned, the 
majority of banks in their latest reports showing greater deposits than 
last year, larger reserves than three months ago, and more dividends for 
stockholders. The working people must be prosperous, since the savings banks 
are constantly gaining in deposits. Even numerous railroads, despite their cry of 
threatened bankruptcy, are forced to report large gains in gross earnings and 
fair gains in net earnings. Going out into the farming communities we find 
that the people are making no more complaint about hard times than usual. All 
the pessimism seems to be confined to the cities. 

* * * 

Of one thing we may be assured: there will be no more than a moderate 
demand for lumber to meet current consumption until purchasing to stock 
ahead of immediate wants shall become general and in large volume. Such 
buying is not likely to become evidential until dealers and consumers shall 
be satisfied that there is to be a rise of values. There can be no such rise until 
demand shall exceed the ready supply of dry lumber. Such a demand will not 
arise suddenly, and when it shall come it must be for adequate, positive cause. 
As the result of a fair to good outturn of the crops, salable at prices above 
the minimum, there should be a farmers’ demand during the next three months 
of sizeable volume, varying, of course, as to locality, according to the amount 
of crops raised. In the cities and towns there also is to be considerable 
demand for fall building, especially in those wherein the census has disclosed 
a notable increase of population. Indeed, this influence already is being seen 
in the increase of building permits in such places since the census returns have 
been published. In Chicago, as one instance, there has been such increase, 
which encourages the belief that building is to be active for the remainder of 
the year, and the like is true of other cities on the great lakes and throughout 
the old middle West. 


* * * 


The southern pine trade and that on the north Pacific coast are lacking the 
usual amount of demand from the railroads and car shops. Such requirements 
constitute a large share of the demand for forest products. Up to three months 
ago the railroad demand for timbers, ties, and car stuff was the main sustaining 
force of the lumber trade, as viewed from the sawmill standpoint. Without 
doubt the dullness of the railroad and car trade goes far to accentuate the 
present unsatisfactory condition. While the roads are forced to buy some 
timber and lumber all the time, orders are comparatively small and there is 
no forward reach in placing contracts for large quantities of output. Some 
exception to this rule may be made concerning Texas, since reports from Houston, 
Beaumont and Lake Charles indicate that there is a considerable call from the 
railroads for timber, ties and lumber. Recently, also, the railroads and the 
government have been bidding for several millions of feet of material at 


Puget Sound points. 


* * * 


The question of ear supply is beginning to worry Southern shippers to some 
extent. As yet the shortage has affected cypress shippers the most, though there 
is some complaint in respect to other kinds of lumber in the South. Northern 
dealers who must get lumber from the South are getting apprehensive about a 
possible car shortage serious enough to hinder shipments of Southern lumber. 
At Buffalo and other Lake Erie points complaint is made that carloads of Pacific 
coast and mountain lumber are a long time arriving at destination, this delay 
being attributed to shortage of cars. Reports from the American Railway Associa- 
tion’s committee show that a surplus of idle cars is steadily diminishing, indi- 
eating corresponding increase of traffic. It is believed that when the cotton move- 
ment shall have acquired full fall volume there will be a pronounced car shortage 
that will be seriously felt in the lumber trade, though the extent of it must 
be determined by future experience; so far there has been no serious lack of 
ears except in spots south and west. 

* * * 


In Texas and the territory supplied by Kansas City jobbers the demand for 


southern pine has shown some increase within recent time. ‘fhe line yard 
dealers believe that this large call foretokens the 
rising of fall trade, which will continue well into 
the winter. At St. Louis a large number of inquiries 
lately have interested dealers and a fair proportion have developed into orders. 
But the greater number of the orders were at such low prices that the manu- 
facturers were forced to reject them. Little price cutting has developed, it is 
claimed, and it is thought that if mill operators shall hold firm the market will 
stiffen. It is claimed that stocks at the mills are unusually low and broken in 
assortment, and car shortage in prospect is urged as a reason why buyers should 
get forward their lumber as soon as possible. A rush of orders would be difficult 
to meet, it is said. At New Orleans a fair business is being handled, it is 
reported, but demand is spotty and prices weak. Buyers persist in providing 
for their pressing needs only, and seem willing to take the chance of ear 
shortage rather than to stock ahead under present conditions. The export 
demand is rated quiet. In the western Louisiana and eastern Texas producing 
fields a more cheerful tone prevails than elsewhere, owing to the good demand 
in Texas and more northerly portions of the Southwest, with the addition of 
considerable railroad requirement. 


* ” * 


SOUTHERN PINB. 


Demand is somewhat fitful and uneven as to the size of orders. There is no 
great urgency in the trade anywhere, but good lumber is being held firmly. 
Box grades generally have been placed under contract 
of sale by manufacturers. In the Menominee River 
district, in the upper Mississippi River country and 
the Duluth district late heavy rains have started the hung-up drives and they 
are coming along at a rate that promises to get the logs into mill boom before 
long. In the upper Mississippi River district the shortage of lumber cut this 
season, amounting to millions of feet, has been caused by the lack of logs 
during the dry summer months. The total comparative shortage in the entire 
white and norway sections of the three midwestern pine states amounts this 
year to over 100,000,000 feet. 


NORTHERN PINE. 


a *~ * 


Conditions in the Puget Sound district remain unsatisfactory. Demand is not 
sufficient to keep the mills running and a movement has been begun to curtail 
MOUNTAIN AND peed eut by running short time. Export business is 

; ill good, though the call is not so urgent as it 
SLOPB. was earlier in the year. The shingle trade is flat 
and prices are low. Production is restricted. Logs are too high to yield a profit in 
conversion into shingles. The eastern demand is too small to keep the lumber 
mills running full time, especially in North Dakota. Demand is reported slow 
under the severe competition of southern pine in the Kansas City district. At 
Portland, Ore., the local and state requirements are going far to keep the mills 
running, and the foreign trade is still in good volume. California demand for 
fir is comparatively light. Prices on redwood have been cut at Kansas City. 
At Spokane it is reported that the market for white and western pine, local 
and outside, is slow. No break in prices is apparent. The general situation is 
not as good as it was last year at this time. Many of the mills are curtailing 
their cut and some are preparing to terminate the season’s run. 


- * * 


No especial or widespread change has occurred in the hardwood business 
during the week. At Nashville and other points plain white oak leads in 
demand, and red oak takes an even gait in more 
northerly markets. Desk making is said to be re- 
sponsible for much of the demand for plain white oak. 
Quarter sawed oak, although generally strong as a market factor, seems to be 
less active than plain oak. At northern points of manufacture the furniture 
shops are using a large percentage of medium grades of oaks, and the product of 
that class of material and the cheaper stuff seem to be selling better than high 
grade furniture. The automobile factories are using less poplar than formerly 
and wide stock, fit for that purpose, is in less urgent demand than it was three 
months ago, with a corresponding slackening of ‘prices. There is an over- 
supply of low grade poplar, though it is going into consumption on a large 
scale at some points. Poplar and ash show some improvement at St. Louis. 
There is a fair call for the hardwoods at Pittsburg, but competition in prices 
is keen. Ash is dull in that market. Demand for high grade hickory is in 
excess of supply. In the Chicago district city consumption is increasing. At 
Memphis business is moderately active, with the higher grade of plain oak 
leading. Maple and birch among the northern woods attract the most attention 
in all the markets where those specialties are used. As a whole the hardwood 
trade is less active than last year, the hand-to-mouth order of buying pertaining 
to that branch as well as to trade in the soft woods. Dry stocks of good 
lumber, however, are not overplentiful. They are considered good property and 
are subject to moderate price recessions. 


HARDWOODS. 


» * * 


Recent receipts at Great Lake markets have been heavy and considerable 
stuff has accumulated. Assortments have been filled out and the shortage in 
long stuff has been measurably overcome. Stocks 
are generally dry enough to pass directly into distribu- 
tion and use. The good and well assorted supply has 
a tendency to stimulate trade, which is very good at points where there is 
activity in building. Shipments from Chicago eastward are liberal. Hemlock 
business in the middle and eastern states is moderate as becomes the times. 


HEMLOCK. 
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PERTINENT NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








Early in the week the Wall Street Journal said sub- 
stantially as follows: Abroad the money market still 
presents easy conditions, but influences for a change are 
obvious. In London the continental demand for gold has 
become keener, while the large weekly supply of the 
metal in the open market was not sufficient last week 
to meet the demand. When Russia needs gold for her 
crops (and her exports this year have been large) Berlin 
is the first resource she seeks. It is significant that the 
first rumors of an advanée in an important bank rate 
come from Berlin. American bankers are much more 
hopeful of getting through the critical months, October 
and November, without a squeeze, the prospects in that 
respect being better than they were two months ago. 
Rates in any case should be easy over the end of the 
current quarter-year. Yet we have not yet arrived at 
the point where the true strength of the situation can 
be tested. - 

A pronounced feature of financial operations within 
recent time is the increased demand for high class bonds 
in preference to investments in stocks. The Commercial 
Times and Journal, of Chicago, said on Wednesday of 
this week that the international banking house is cred- 
ited with having sold upward of $25,000,000 bonds in the 
last fortnight. This record has not been approached by 
any other firm, but the aggregate bond business now 
done, if it could be tabulated, would mount up to a 
large total. Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, St. Paul 
and Hocking Valley issues have all been quietly dis- 
tributed from one source, and other issues that have 
been in cold storage for months—some of them for years 
—have also been disposed of. The best bankers are 
heartily recommending the institutions with which they 
are connected to invest in safe bonds without further 
delay. Europeans also have shown moderate interest. 
The average investor at home who is doing anything 
at all is favoring bonds in preference to stocks, owing 
to the continual unsettlement and the possibility of an 
upheaval when the supreme court, some time during 1911, 
interprets the Sherman anti-trust law. Still, in the most 
responsible circles little enthusiasm is felt over stocks. 

* * * 

There is some significance in the statistics of railroad 
earnings of the United States, as compiled by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and lately published, as 
bearing on the freight rate controversy. In tke last 
fiscal year earnings amounted to $2,799,246,0U0, as 
against a total gross revenue of $2,443,312,000 for the 
previous year. The result shows an increase of $335,934,- 
000 or 13.75 percent over gross earnings the previous 
year. The net revenue, which should indicate the degree 
of railroad prosperity, in the last fiscal year showed the 
amount of $938,121,000, as compared with $827,815,000 
the previous year. Thus there was an increase of net 
earnings of $110,306,000 or 13.33 percent. It is also 
shown by the figures that the net operating revenue 
last year increased from $3,553 to $3,964 per mile of 
road, expenses increasing from $6,933 to $7,778 per mile. 
Yet, despite the heavy expenditures for maintenance of 
ways, and other extraordinary expenses, such as for 
equipment, structures ete., the railroads had as much 
money available for dividend payments at the end of the 
fiseal year 1910 as in 1909. 

The exhibit, it is to be noted, was made despite the 
falling off in traffic after March. Shippers are using the 
results shown as an argument against the contention 
of the railroad companies that they must have increased 
freight rates in order to maintain the efficiency of their 
properties and pay a fair dividend out of earnings. To 
the average mind it seems that the exigency that the 
companies claim has arisen, which necessitates an advance 
of rates, is something other than mere maintenance and 
the payment of interest and dividends. That exigency 
is the maintenance of credit sufficient to go into the 
market for the placement of bonds and stocks. The roads 
are constantly in need of money in excess of ordinary 
revenues to carry on their schemes for expansion, better- 
ments and the manipulation of securities and properties 
and to effect consolidations and capitalizations, For 
several months there has been a flat security market and 
the public can not be induced to buy the new issues. 
What is wanted is an active market. In order to reach 
this desired result the roads must show increased earn- 
ings as a stimulus to speculative excitement. Hence‘ the 
demand for higher freight rates. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is aware of the railroads’ motive and 
is sifting the reason for it to the bottom. 


Railroad and industrial corporations made a distinct 
gain in gross and net earnings for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, last. Lately published statistics show that 
the railroad and industrial companies in October will 
pay out to investors dividends to the total amount of 
$169,434,527. These figures compare with $159,792,185 
thus disbursed in October, 1909, an inerease of $9,642,352. 
In September the total was $92,483,239. Numerous cor- 
porations have either increased their dividends or declared 
extra ones. 

* * * 

Considerable comment has been caused in eastern bank- 
ing circles by the comparative falling off in shipments of 
currency to the interior, which has been a peculiarity of 
the money movement this year. In fact, in a recent. week 
receipts of money at New York showed a slight excess 
over shipments, which is unusual in a fall crop-moving 


period. For the last few weeks previous losses of the 
several banks on this account were relatively slight. Or- 
dinarily, at a like time of the year the outward movement 
of currency is at the highest. 

One of the principal reasons for the notable recession 
of the movement of currency to the interior is claimed 
to be the early sale and shipment of wheat from farms 
to primary markets. Receipts at elevators, it is estimated, 
have been four times as large as during the corresponding 
time last year. It is admitted that the early sale and 
shipment of wheat have not been altogether voluntary on 
the part of the producers, To some extent, it is claimed, 
sales have been forced by the western banks. As is 
generally known, many of the banks in the grain growing 
sections of the middle West and the Southwest were 
loaned up to the limit of safety. That situation has been 
rectified by the action of the banks, which have demanded 
liquidation by the sale of wheat. As soon as the grain 
was harvested the banks called upon farmers who were 
borrowers to pay up on their loans. Renewals in a great 
many instances were not permitted, it is said, which 
forced the liquidation of grain. This movement has 
placed the country banks in position to answer the calls 
from the banks in the greater money centers, and the 
money situation in the interior thus has been so improved 
that there is a surplus to be shipped to eastern banks, 
especially in New York, at a time when usually the flow 
is the other way. 

* * 

The decision of the foreign bankers’ committee to 
adhere to their demand that American bankers shall 
guarantee cotton bills of lading after October 31 should 
admit of a considerable movement of cotton into export 
before that date. It is thought by cotton handlers that 
probably one-fourth of the crop will by that time bave 
been brought into sight. Up to September 26 325,000 
bales had been exported, mostly from Galveston, Tex., 
and by October 1 probably double that amount will have 
been sent abroad. In cotton exchange circles it is not 
believed that anything like a deadlock will occur in 
handling the crop. Strong financial exporting houses 
will be in a position to meet all requirements for the 
safety of foreign importers in dealing with the banks of 
the latter. It is also thought that the local banks of the 
cotton states, having attached their verification certificates 
to bills of lading, have met the conditions in a way that 
will be satisfactory to the foreign bankers’ committee. 
Cotton is moving in accordance with this plan with ap- 
parently no hitch either in this country or abroad. 

The reported movement of currency for the week ended 
September 24 indicated a loss to the New York banks 
of $7,371,000. More than half of that amount was to 
the interior. The banks received from the interior 
$6,674,000 and forwarded to the interior $10,981,000, 
including $1,836,000 national bank notes sent to Wash- 
ington for redemption, and $125,000 transferred through 
the subtreasury to New Orleans. The loss to the interior 
was $4,307,000. The result shows, says the Wall Street 
Journal, that the shipment of money to the interior has 
acquired considerable volume despite the view taken by 
other authorities as reflected in a preceding paragraph. 
Receipts last week were about the same as for the pre- 
ceding two weeks, but shipments last week were the 
second largest weekly shipments of the year. The loss to 
the interior was about $3,000,000 larger than in the pre- 
ceding week, and only $500,000 smaller than for the week 
ended September 2, which was conspicuous for an un- 
usually heavy outward movement. But it should be ob- 
served that the recent enlargement of shipments was to 
the South, to finance the cotton movement, and to the 
eastern states. Evidently the status as far as the West 
is concerned remained about as stated in the preceding 
paragraph before referred to. 

* * * 


The world’s consumption of coffee in 1909 is estimated 
by competent authority at 18,730,000 bags, showing an 
increase of 2%4 percent over the total consumption in 
the preceding year. Deliveries in 1910-11 are estimated 
at 18,500,000 bags, of which nearly 15,000,000 will be 
Brazilian and 3,500,000 from other countries. The cur- 
rent crop in Brazil is estimated at 11,250,000 bags, and 
for other countries, 3,750,000 bags, or a total of 15,000,- 
000 bags, resulting in a reduction of visible supply of 
3,000,000 bags. Holland, Belgium and the United States 
are the countries of principal coffee consumption. Nearly 
all European countries make a point of collecting tariff 
on coffee imports, ranging from two franks per 100 kilos 
(200 pounds), as in Switzerland, to the highest, as in 
Spain, of 140 francs for 100 kilos. Consumption per 
capita of coffee in Holland is 7.50 kilos; Belgium, 5; 
United States, 5.20, and 3.35 in Germany. It is noted 
that where the tax is highest consumption is the smallest. 

* * * 


La Compania Agricola la Sautena, a corporation with 
headquarters in the city of Mexico, is preparing to let a 
contract for the construction of one of the largest sys- 
tems of irrigation on the American continent. The 
main canal will be sixty-three miles long and its con- 
struction will involve the moving of 9,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth. The system will require the construction 
of more than 200 miles of jateral channels. An import- 
ant feature will be a great dam across the San Juan 
river where it empties into the Rio Grande about 100 
miles above Matamoras. This dam will be constructed 
of concrete, primarily to divert the San Juan into the 


- main canal of the company’s system. More than 600,- 


000 acres extending along the Rio Grande from Mata- 
moras to the San Juan river will be brought under irri- 
gation. The company owns a tract of 2,000,000 acres, 
of which the 600,000 acres to be irrigated by the con- 
templated works form a part. The canal system will 
involve an expenditure of nearly $10,000,000 gold. Several 
American contractors will enter the bidding. The 
Mexican government is giving the enterprise a substan- 
tial subsidy. The company is composed of a group of 
the wealthier men in Mexico. President Diaz has been 
owner of the La Sautena ranch for many years. 


# a 


Up to September 26 Galveston, Tex., had broken. the 
season’s record for cotton shipments; and the season 
was only thirty-six days old. Up to the date named there 
had been shipped of the new crop to foreign ports 
329,962 bales of cotton, valued at $24,123,540, exclusive 
of 17,650 bales shipped coastwise to New York and 
Boston. It was expected that exportations would amount 
to further shipments of 150,000 bales by the end of the 
month. 

* * * 

Late features of the iron trade are as follows: The 
American Rolling Mill Company, of Middletown, Ohio, 
was reported to have closed contracts for 20,000 to 25,- 
000 tons of basic iron for shipment during the next 
five months. Pipe works were negotiating for 25,000 
tons of pig iron, but there was not apparent any dis- 
position to hurry the closing of contracts. Several in- 
quiries were pending in New England and New Jersey, 
but consumers were insistent on minimum prices. On 
the other hand, furnace concerns were not willing to sell 
except at advances. There was a wide range in quota- 
tions on the various grades, depending on the anxiety of 
the furnace conterns to do business. There scarcely was 
any demand for basic iron in the eastern district, and 
some of the steel companies are piling metal in their 
yards. In the central West round lots of basic iron were 
quoted at $13.50 a ton at valley furnaces, though slightly 
better prices could be obtained on small lots. It was 
thought that on large purchases lower prices could be 
made on bessemer. 

On September 26 a committee of the American Rail- 
way Association gave out the information that for the 
two weeks ended September i4 the net surplus of idle 
cars was 47,076 cars, a decrease of 3,653 as compared 
with the surplus of the previous fortnight. The total of 
idle cars reported included 17,786 box, 2,854 flat, 13,047 
coal, gondola and hopper, in all 54,890. It was 
reported that in certain sections 3,396 box cars were 
wanted but were not procurable, and the same was true 
of 1,013 flat, 2,704 coal, gondola and hopper cars, and 
879 of other kinds, a total of 7,814. 


* * * 


It is reported that the important announcement has 
been made that a transportation scheme, called the 
Trans-Continental Railroad line, has been launched, the 
purpose of which is to establish a fast freight line be- 
tween Atlantic coast points and those on the: Pacific 
coast. It is said that the leading railroads are to co- 
Operate in the undertaking. A daily service has been 
put into effect by the Southern Pacific Company by way 
of the Ogden gateway, the Santa Fe via Kansas City 
and Chicago, and a tri-weekly service by the Western 
Pacific line via Denver. A guaranty of six days’ service 
to the Missouri river, eight days to Chicago and ten days 
to the Atlantic seaboard is given by these lines. Hereto- 
fore the average time to the Atlantic coast has been in 
the neighborhood of sixteen days. The eastern merchants 
are much pleased by the new dispatch line, and interior 
shippers of class goods should be equally delighted. 


* * *% 


Mergers of Canadian industrials have been extensive 
since January, 1909. Since then twenty amalgamations 
have taken place, involving 135 individual companies, 
with an aggregate authorized capitalization of nineteen 
of them, including bonds, amounting to $199,600,000. 
Securities issued to the public, as resultant of the amal- 
gamation movement, totaled $26,350,000. The largest 
consolidation was the Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
which took over five companies, and has an authorized 
eapital of $35,000,000. 


* * * 


Wheat, including flour, exports from the United States 
and Canada for the week ended September 22, as re- 
ported to Bradstreet’s, aggregated 1,583,668 bushels as 
against 2,174,053 bushels the week before and 2,973,601 
bushels in the corresponding week last year. For the 
twelve weeks ended on September 22 exports amounted to 
17,543,362 bushels, against 25,093,023 bushels in the cor- 
responding period last year. Corn exports for the week 
ended as stated were 299,366 bushels against 174,039 
bushels the week before and 94,418 bushels in the 
like week of 1909. For the twelve weeks named 
exports of corn reached 3,062,262 bushels, com- 
pared to 1,235,361 bushels in the like period of last 
year. Thus is shown a comparative loss in wheat and 
flour exports and a gain in corn. The breadstuff market 
in Europe is dull and slow, resulting in a corresponding 
apathy in exports from this country, though lower prices 
may stimulate the market to some extent as the year 
grows older. 
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THE WIDE WORLD IN MINIATURE 








DOMESTIC. 
General. 

At Arkwright, N. Y., recently the Standard Oil Company 
struck a gas well which has a steady flow of nearly 1,000,000 
feet a day, the largest well ever opened in the western New 
York field. The roar of the escaping gas can be heard a 
mile away. 


Announcement was made by a packing company at El 
Paso, Tex., September 23, of the purchase in Mexico of 
1,250,000 acres or one of the largest ranches in the world. 
A $1,000,000 packing plant will be built. 

With contributions amounting to nearly $10,400, half of 
the sum to be raised, already received, the Italian-Ameri- 
cans of New York city are looking forward to the erection 
in New York city of a large monument to Dante. 


In the wreck of a westbound Rock Island passenger train 
September 24, the cause of which was a cloudburst, which 
carried away a steel bridge near Clayton, Kan., twelve per- 
sons were killed and eleven injured. 


Over 500 bankers of New York and other eastern states, 
including over 300 presidents, left Chicago September 25 and 
26 for Los Angeles, Cal., in four special trains to attend the 
thirty-sixth annual convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, which will be held October 3 to 7. The trip 
across the continent and back will consume a month and it 
is estimated the expense of the journey will amount to 
$1,000,000. 


To replace the car ferry which sank recently in Lake 
Michigan the Pere Marquette Railroad Company has placed 
an order for a car ferry to cost $400,000. 


The expected movement of 6,000,000 tons of iron ore on 
the Great Lakes this month will bring the tonnage October 
1 to 35,000,000 tons, within 7,000,000 tons of the record for 
the full season established last year. 

Traffic figures made public September 18 by the civil 
service commission gave the number of passengers who rode 
on the various transportation lines in Greater New York 
during the year ended June 30, 1910, at 1,526,966,988, as 
compared with 1,396,085,252 for the previous twelve months. 
The fares collected by the various companics totaled $76,- 
224,179.63. Operating expenses of the roads for the year 
were $43,274,487.11. 

Fire destroyed almost the entire business section of New 
Iberia, Ala., September 22, causing a loss estimated at 
$175,000. 

Much valuable geographical and topographical data and 
many interesting photographs were obtained by Prof. Ray- 
mond McFarland, of Middlebury college, Middlebury, Vt., on 
his 900-mile journey through unexplored parts of Quebec 
and Labrador during the last few months. Professor Mc- 
Farland returned to Middlebury September 26. 

Within the next few weeks Chicago's new railroad sta- 
tion, 1,000 feet long and 250 feet wide, capable of accom- 
modating 250,000 people a day and built by the Chicago & 
North-Western railway at a total cost of $20,000,000, will 
be completed. 


September 24 a petition signed by 200,000 persons, ask- 
ing President Taft for the pardon of John R. Walsh, aged 73 
years, from the federal penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan., 
where he is serving a five-years’ sentence for the wreck- 
ing of the Chicago National bank and allied institutions, 
was presented at the Department of Justice, Washington, 
D: C 

Six persons were killed and twelve injured, several of 
them probably fatally, in a collision on the Indiana Union 
traction iine two miles north of Tifton, Ind., September 24. 

The Sultan of Sulu, who rules over the wildest portion of 
Uncle Sam's possessions in the Philippines, arrived in New 
York city September 24. He left Manila June 12 and has 
traveled half around the world. 


Walter R. Brookins, aviator, will atiempt a flight with a 
Wright Bros.’ aeroplane from Chicago to Springfield, II1., 
September 29, in an effort to win a $10,000 purse offered by 
the Chicago Record-Herald for such a feat. 


According to insurance statistics it requires 300,000 new 
houses a year to accommodate the increase in population of 
the United States, and 80,000 more to replace those de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Announcement was made at Tacoma Wash., September 22, 
of the merger of the Hanford Irrigation & Power Company 
with the American Light & Power Company, of New York, 
involving $35,000,000. The hydro-electric power plant at 
Priest Rapids, Wash., will be developed to 50,000-horse- 
power in the next two years at a cost of upward of $500,000, 
while the construction of transmission lines from Priest Rap- 
ids to Kennewich and Pasco will require another expendi- 
ture of $500,000. 

Washington. 


According to an official of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor recently, the Panama canal is expected to earn 
at least 5 percent of an estimated investment of $500,000,- 
000, the estimate being based on the revival of trade with 
the eastern part of China and the East Indies. All the 
traffic now passes by way of the Suez canal, which earned 
nearly $25,000,000 last year, or about 11 percent on the 
investment. 


Statistics given in the mortality report of the census 
bureau, September 24, show 569 deaths from infantile 
paralysis and 116 from pellagra in the United States this 
year. 

During target practice of the Atlantic fleet off the Vir- 
ginia capes September 22 one of the big 12-inch 50-ton guns 


of the battleship Georgia burst on the first range shot. The 
crew almost miraculously escaped injury. 

According to a report September 21 by the Postoffice De- 
partment, to date 1,250 banks in the various states of the 
country have made application to be designated depositories 
for postal savings funds and 648 postmasters have made 
requests for the establishment of postal savings banks in 
their offices. 


According to information at the Internal Revenue Bureau 
September 22, in order to make up for the increased revenue 
tax imposed by the government, makers of American cigar- 
ettes and tobacco are reducing the size of packages with- 
out any reduction in prices. 

Jerome A. Quay, American consul at Florence, Italy, died 
September 24 of heart discase. 

In a report by Surgeon General Wyman, September 23, he 
states that during the fiscal year the public health and 
marine hospital service inspected 16,766 American-bound 
vessels and examined 1,280,000 immigrants, certifying 30,- 
000 of them as defective either mentally or physically. The 
maintenance of this service costs the United States $2,000,- 
900 annually. 


The 83-acre tract of land embracing the famous Ander- 
sonville prison and fort in Georgia, the acceptance of which 
from the Woman’s Relief Corps, owners, was authorized by 
Congress recently, will be kept intact by the government as 
a landmark of the Civil war. 

John Barry Ryan’s plan for an aeronautical reserve, 
which aims to provide for the country a great fleet of air- 
ships in time of war, has received the unqualified approval 
of the officials of the War and Navy departments. Mr. Ryan 
is the son of Thomas F. Ryan, New York multimillionaire. 
He asked no financial aid from the government, merely its 
approval and that army and navy officers should be detailed 
to aid in organizing the force of birdmen. Regular plans of 
campaign are to be mapped out and maneuvers held by the 
air fleet after it has been organized. 


As Officially announced by the federal Census Bureau 
recently Baltimore, Md., has a population of 558,485; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 560,663; Fall River, Mass. ; 119,295; Cambridge, 
Mass., 104,889; Lynn, Mass., 89,336; Chelsea, Mass., 32,- 
452; Galveston, Tex., 36,298; San Antonio, Tex., 96,614; 
Manchester, N. H., 70,063; Aurora, Ill., 29,807; Elgin, IIl., 
27,876; Canton, Ohio, 50,217; Little Rock, Ark., 45,941; La 
Crosse, Wis., 30,417; Cambridge, Ohio, 11,327, and Fremont, 
Mich., 2,009. : 

Unstamped opium valued at $5,000 was seized by United 
States District Attorney Breckons in a tenement house in 
Chinatown, Honolulu, September 23. It is the theory of the 
federal officers that the opium, with a buoy attached, was 
thrown into the ocean from a steamer approaching that 
port from the orient and afterward brought ashore in a 
small vessel. 


Ambassador Whitelaw Reid has cabled the Department of 
State from London that the British government agrees to 
the projected opium conference, upon several conditions as 
to preliminary studies by the different powers, with a view 
to the preparation of restrictions in the different countries 
upon the manufacture of and trade in opium. The United 
States has obtained the acceptance in principle by all the 
powers of the project to hold this conference, and the 
arrangement of the details will be left to the hands of the 
government of the Netherlands which will consider the con- 
venience of the various powers in fixing the exact date for 
the conference. 


Formal expression of the appreciation of Mexico and 
Chile for the good will shown them by the United States in 
connection with the centennial fetes at Mexico City and at 
Santiago was given in cablegrams to President Taft, made 
public by the State Department September 21. 


With a step devoid of elasticity, bent by weight of years, 
but with the old spirit that won them many a victory on 
the field of battle, the Union veterans of the Civil war, 
numbering about 18,000, September 21 again marched in 
review at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Rear Admiral Seaton Schroeder, commanding the Atlantic 
fleet, has notified the Navy Department of the beginning of 
the movement of the ships of his fleet from Hampton Roads 
to New York. It is expected that by September 28 all the 
ships of the fleet will be in New York with the exception of 
the North Dakota. 


September 23 an order by the Navy Department puts on 
the dead list the Marcellus, recently rammed and sunk by 
an Italian steamer in the Atlantic ocean off Cape Hatteras; 
the Siren, a yacht bought for use in the Spanish war; the 
Eagle, a small gunboat, and the ill-fated Bennington. The 
last three named are offered for sale. 


During 1910 the death rate in the United States was 
fifteen in each 1,000, according io a bulletin about to be 
issued by the Census Bureau, the lowest average ever re- 
corded in this country. The figures cover only cities and 
states having laws requiring the registration of deaths, or 
about 55.3 percent of the estimated total population. 

Within two or three months Hawali will be created a 
separate military department, with a brigadier general in 
command, instead of being part of the department of Cali- 
fornia. General Wood, chief of staff, recommended this 
change. 


Extensive smuggling of Asiatics into the United States 
through Tia Juana, Mexico, were revealed in the deporta- 
tion, September 24, of ten Chinese, three Japanese and one 
Hindu, caught by immigration officers in am attempt to cross 
the international boundary line. 


Foreign. 

With a view of advertising German skill in building war- 
ships the new dreadnaught Von der Taun is going on a cruise 
of several months in South American waters, calling espe 
cially at ports of countries now creating or strengthening 
their navies, it was stated at Hamburg, Germany, Sep- 
tember 25. 


It was reported at London, England, September 25, that 
King George has decided that the Prince of Wales shall 
complete his naval education by a long cruise in a warship 
similar to the one taken by himself and his brother in the 
Bacchante in 1880. The prince will be subject to the ordi- 
nary naval discipline. He will make no official visits any- 
where. 


In a series of riots by thousands of strikers and their 
sympathizers at Berlin, Germany, this week a strong force 
of policemen, numbering 100 mounted and 500 afoot, charged 
the mob with drawn swords, leaving many injured on the 
ground. 

Plans have been made for celebrating, in 1914, the cen- 
tennial anniversary of Norwegian independence with a great 
exhibition at Christiania to include Swedish and Danish as 
well as domestic products. 

At Vienna, Austria, the general rise in the cost of food 
and in house rents has made the outlook for a large body 
of Vienna workers for the winter gloomy in the extreme. 
Municipal shelters for the homeless are overcrowded every 
day with poor evicted after eight days. 

Azad-ul-Mulk, regent of Versia, died at Teheran Sep- 
tember 22. He had been the active ruler since the old shah 
was deposed and the boy, Ahmed Mirza, was placed on the 
threne. 

Influential American organizers of the Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association are attempting to raise $250,000 in a fort- 
night to build and equip a branch association at Johannes- 
burg, Africa, it was reported September 10. 

Appeals have been made by Jews whose expulsion has 
been ordered by the government of Russia, following the 
favorable outcome of a test case instituted by Jews residing 
in Yekaterinoslay province, in which the senate decided the 
orders of expulsion illegal and that the petitioners should 
be reinstated in their homes. 

Official and positive denial was made at Tokio, Japan, 
September 23, of the recent statement of the Hochim Shim- 
bun that a conspiracy against the life of the emperor had 
been discovered among some of his own subjects and the 
pictters arrested. 


A rupture has occurred between Colombia and Venezuela. 
September 22 the Venezuelan government telegraphed mem- 
bers of its legation to leave Bogota, Colombia, and await 
instructions at Panama. The nature of the complications 
was not known at Bogota. 

A plague among the cattle of Russia threatens serious 
consequences, and the United States may institute a quaran- 
tine against cattle imports, is the information given out at 
Washington, D. C. 


In Austria and Germany the demand by the public for 
the removal of the restrictions against the importation of 
foreign meats has been taken up with renewed vigor. Fol 
lowing a great demonstration of protest, September 21, at 
Vienna, Austria, those at the meeting formed a procession 
in the principal streets, completely blocking traffic. Ger- 
man meat retailers have brought suits for damages against 
cattle raisers, who for years have been opposing the read- 
mission of American meat, charging them with knowingly 
selling infected beef and hogs. 


Lligures available at the sanitary bureau September 23 
show that in the present cholera epidemic in Russia there 
have been 191,076 cases with 88,716 deaths. At Naples, 
Italy, September 27, there were thirty-two cases and twenty- 
six deaths from cholera. It is reported that 100,000 per- 
sons of the better classes already have fled from the city. 


At Ashton-under-Lyne, England, September 25, thousands 
of men and boys surrounded the market place where the 
suffrageites were to have held a meeting and pelting the 
women with spoiled eggs and vegetables. The police clubbed 
the mobbers and escorted the suffragettes to the railway 
station. 


George Chavez, the Peruvian aviator, who was injured in 
alighting after his flight across the Alps from Brig, Switzer- 
land, to Domodossola, Italy, September 23, died Sep- 
tember 27. 

After making five successful flights with pupils at the 
aviation school at Chatres, France, September 25, Edmond 
Poillot was landing on his sixth flight from a hight of 150 
feet when his areoplane fell like a stone from a hight of 60 
feet and he was killed. 


A motor launch 26 feet long built by Thornycroft at 
London, England, to demonstrate a new hull design, Sep- 
tember 24 attained a speed of forty-one miles an hour, which 
is unprecedented for a boat of its size. ‘ 


Harry Pratt Judson, president of the University of Chi- 
cago, September 23 was presented with the decoration of 
officer of the Legion of Honor by the French government in 
appreciation of his interest in French languages. 

English bankers and the Russian minister of finance, ac- 
cording to a consular report September 26, have agreed on 
a chain of railroads in the Caucasus, all the material being 
of English workmanship. 


India exports in 1910, fiscal year ended March 31, 
amounted to $630,000,000, and her imports to $520,000,000, 
a total oversea trade of $1,150,000,000, an increase of $143,- 
€00,000 over 1909. 
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THE COAL TRADE 


There is a well defined difference this week between 
the domestic and the steam grades of western coal. 
The domestics continue strong; the lower grades show 
signs of easiness, relatively speaking, and as to screen- 
ings, there is an actual decline in prices. Two causes 
contribute to that weakness of screenings. One is the 
largely increased supply, due to the fact that oper- 
ators are producing a large tonnage of the domestic 
sizes; the other is the skillful manipulation of the 
market by large buyers, who are seeking further to 
reduce prices by buying screenings from other states 
and to some degree by buying mine run and using it 
in place of screenings, in order so to weaken the 
demand for the fine coal as to affect prices. There is 
one consumer of screenings at Chicago who uses annu- 
ally nearly a million tons, about eighty cars a day. 
A year ago screenings were so great a drug on the 
market that producers were glad to accept a few cents 
a ton for them. Two weeks ago they sold at about 
$1.50 mines. Since then they have been weakening 
slightly right along, and some sales were made early 
this week as low as $1.15 mines. The operators run- 
ning mainly on the large sizes have experienced some 
difficulty in getting rid of their fine coals each day. 

The above remarks relate to the unwashed fine 
coals. There has been great scarcity of the washed 
produets up to this week, but there is now promise of 
a more abundant supply. As is well known, the coal 
operators of Illinois, and to a considerable degree in 
other western states also, prepare their coal in a 
larger number of grades than the more eastern states, 
and not only that but, by way of still more extensive 
preparation, the smaller sizes are washed for the 
removal of impurities, some mines producing as many 
as five sizes of the fine washed coal. A large number 
of coal washeries have been constructed in Illinois 
during the last few years, but these did not imme- 
diately start operations when coal mining was resumed 
several weeks ago. The machinery at all of the wash- 
eries was found to be in need of considerable repair, 
because during the long period of mine idleness the 
miners’ union refused to allow repairs to be made. 
But the final coming back of the washed coals into 
the market is perhaps to be regarded as only one of 
the various steps leading to the restoration of a 
normal market. 

There has been practically no, change in the prices 
of domestic grades of western coal for the last week. 
With shippers generally sold up for several weeks or 
longer ahead, a week would be a time too brief under 
any but the most exceptional conditions for any notice- 
able price change to occur. All retail merchants have 
placed orders for bituminous coal. Some are getting 
the coal they bought and others are not. Production 
in Illinois is increasing steadily and as rapidly as the 
coal is loaded it hastens on its way to the buyers, 
presumably in the order of time in which the coal was 
bought. ‘There is not a whole lot of new coal being 
bought this week. Instead, the users and distributers 
seem to be depending principally upon the arrival of 
the coal they had bought previously. But the market 
is holding steady. Franklin county domestic lump is 
quoted at $2.25 to $2.50 mines; Saline county, $2.25 
mines; Carterville, $2 to $2.50, according to railroad 
and preparation. Springfield is fairly steady at $2.25 
mines, and northern Illinois is steady at $2.75 mines 
for domestic lump. 

While the new demand for domestic sizes is rela- 
tively light, the steam grades generally are well re- 
ceived. The railroad companies are buying steadily 
and are taking a considerable tonnage of the newly 
mined Illinois coal, some of it for storage. Other big 
steam coal users are also in the market, not openly 
and insistently but guardedly, taking good-sized lots 
whenever they can be bought without strengthening 
prices. For mine run and inch and a quarter lump 
quotations for western coals are practically stationary. 
In Indiana the impression exists that the market is 
slow, if not heavy. Operators are perhaps in some 
instances catching up with their orders, especially 
those who have been supplying more distant markets 
than they usually do. For example, some of the mines 
in southern Indiana that shipped a lot of coal to Chi- 
cago during the strike find demand dwindling. The 
trade is gradually settling back into the regular 
channels, 

Both Hocking and splint coals are to be marked up 
15 cents a ton October 1, for all-rail shipment, or to 
the basis of $1.75, mines, in open cars. Circular for 
Pocahontas and New River remains the same, with 
demand continuing brisk, especially for the prepared 
sizes. It is stated that prices of eastern bituminous 
coals will also advance 25 cents a ton at upper lake 
docks October 1. Generally the eastern bituminous 
coals are active and strong. Inquiry for lake shipment 
continues the best in many years for late September. 

The most critical factor in the coal trade, the car 
supply, shows no great change. The published state- 
ment by the American Railway Association a week 
ago of the change in condition of equipment showed 
only a slight decrease in the surplus for the preceding 
two weeks, something like 6,000 cars. The shrinkage 
was considerably less than for several preceding state- 
ments. If it means that the general traffic of the 
country has slowed down enough so that the western 
coal operators can be furnished at mines with all the 
empties they ask for the expected feverishness in the 
coal trade may be minimized. But if it means only a 
partial pause in the downward course of surplus equip- 











ment, there is trouble ahead for the coal buyers. And 
once the shortage in cars becomes acute the condition 
probably will not rectify itself speedily. Western 
operators have been handicapped to some extent by a 
lack of cars at mines during the past week, but the 
shortage is not yet general. 

Anthracite looms up in volume of trade in fairly 
presentable shape. Shippers generally allude to the 
current business as fairly good. Perhaps, on the whole, 
the tonnage arriving in the West is somewhat above 
the normal. Jn all-rail western territory there is some 
searcity and delay in getting coal, particularly chest- 
nut. Some shippers decline to honor orders for nut 
unless proportionate amounts of the larger sizes also 
are bought. 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


‘*Earned’’ vs. ‘‘Paid.’’ 


CuicaGco, Sept. 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: My 
attention has been called to this statement on page 31 of 
your issue of September 3: , 

“Reference to the testimony of E. P. Ripley will disclose 
the fact that last year the Santa Fe railroad paid 8 per- 
cent on its stock, and that this year, owing to changed con- 
ditions and increased expenditures for maintenance, the rate 
might be reduced to 6 percent.” 

That is erroneous. Mr. Ripley’s statement, supported by 
exhibits, was that in 1909 the Santa Fe paid 4.64 percent 
in dividends on its stock and that in 1910 it paid 5.49 
percent. 

It never has come anywhere near paying 8 percent. Dur- 
ing the life of the company it has averaged 3.49 percent in 














dividends on stock. T. J. Norton 
General ae the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
System. 


[This letter brings up the question of what becomes 
of railroad earnings. While Mr. Ripley was on the 
stand during the hearing in Chicago before Examiner 
Brown, August 29, he was asked: 

Q—Now, you speak about the Santa Fe needing money; 
has it not been earning enough? A—I think not. Its 
earnings for practically the last fifteen years have been, on 


its capitalization, about 4% percent. Naturally the last 
ten years have been better than the first five years, but 
that is the story as to fifteen years and even the last ten 
years the earnings on capitalization have been something 
less than 6 percent. Furthermore, the capitalization does 
not represent the value of the property. In one year the 
company earned asthigh as 13 percent on its capital stock— 
the common stock—but that was an exceedingly prosperous 
year. Last year and the year just closed it earned 8.8 per- 
cent. I have been asked if that is not money enough, and 
I say most emphatically it is not enough. It is not enough to 
do the things that should be done if we are to keep abreast 
with the times. When an institution like ours stands still 
it begins to go back, and if we are to meet or approximately 
meet the demands of the public we have got to earn a very 
much larger margin than we have ever earned yet in order 
to maintain our credit and obtain the money necessary to do 
what has to be done. 


Further on in the testimony Mr. Ripley stated that 
he thought the earnings this year would be about 6 
percent. 

So much for testimony. The complaint seems to he 
based on the use of the word ‘‘paid’’ instead of 
‘‘earned.’’? President Ripley is of the opinion. that 
for every dollar paid to the shareholders another dollar 
should go into the property. 

In a subsequent letter from General Attorney Norton 
it is stated that the company has earned an average of 
5.54 percent on the total outstanding capital stock, out 
of which it has paid to the stockholders an average of 
3.49 percent in dividends leaving 2.05 percent of earnings 
in the property. 

The present capitalization of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railway is $263,478,730. On this great sum 
2 percent would be $5,269,574.60. The company has 
issued $114,173,730 of 5 percent noncumulative preferred 
stock and nearly $150,000,000 of common stock. 

Anyone investigating this phase of the railroad ques- 
tion reasonably might inquire if at some future time 
it is the intention of the railroad officials to issue 
stock against the earnings which go into the property. 
If the capital should be compounded in this manner it 
would be difficult to foresee the time when the railroads 
would not require high rates in order to pay dividends 
on their stock and earn a surplus for the property 
account.—EDITOR. } 








THE LUMBERMAN POET 








This anti-flirting movement ought 
To the Pacific coast be harking, 
Where forest fires have damage 
wrought, 


And make the engines stop their] Now ’round the world that Caesar 


sparking. sought 





With sword and lance agleam, 
And Alexander, Caesar, died, Ill. JOLLY YOURSELF ALONG. 
Their empires still a dream. 


BALLADS OF BOOST. 


This life it is full of reverses, 
But jolly yourself along; 
For surely the matter no worse is 


A Minneapolis correspondent says 
there is ‘‘plenty of prosperity in the 
air.’’ But not all of us can exhibit 
aeroplanes. 





As for the best location for a lum- 
ber yard, that depends on whether it 
is our yard or our competitor’s. If the 
latter, that also depends. If he gets 
the price, tells the truth and refuses to 
believe what someone says about us, 
the best location is where he is. If 
he is the other kind we would prob- 
ably suggest 157 miles due east of a 
given point. 





THE CONQUEST. 


Where Norrland’s foamy torrents pour 
To Sweden’s inner sea 

The morn is startled by the road 
Of falling forest tree; 

And ’round the world the echo runs 
To Afric’s golden sands 

Where, in the furnace of her suns, 
The sweaty kaffir stands. 


Again across the deep it thrills, 
The fair Pacific’s blue, 

And strikes the great Sierra hills, 
Re-echoing anew. 

By Canada’s untraversed lakes 
Its ringing note is heard; 

Louisiana’s tepid brakes 
Awaken at its word. 


Around the world to ev’ry strand 
The mighty music sweeps, 

Around the world from land to land, 
From wood to wood, it leaps. 

The whirling globe that runs to meet 
The morning pale and pure 

sends forth, the god of day to greet, 
Its crashing overture. 


There have been warriors of old 
Who marched amid alarms 

And sought the planet to enfold 
Within their muscled arms, 

Who sought to conquer ev’ry race 
And people ev’ry plain, 

Who sought the nations to embrace 
Within their royal train. 


Thus Alexander searched the east 
And Egypt’s yellow dawn, 

Thus did a Roman Caesar feast 
The German west upon; 

Yet ebbed at last the bloody tide 


To conquer, and in vain, 

For which an Alexander fought 
On Asia’s fevered plain, 

A shout of triumph marks the way 
Of later men, and strong, 

A shout of triumph greets the day— 
The woodsman’s sturdy song. 


Behold the corquest of the world!— 
Not made with fire and sword, 
Not made by mad battalions whirled 
O’er foreign field and ford, 
The conquest of the man of toil 
Who on the heights has stood, 
Has left his fame on ev’ry soil, 
His trail through ev’ry wood. 


He makes the path for pioneers, 
He fights with peaceful arms, 
And leaves the land where he appears 
To blossom with new farms. 
There is no murder in his heart, 
No world-lust in his eyes, 
But where he plays his mighty part 
New capitals arise. 


And still his honest work goes on, 
The conquest of the world; 

New nations greet the yellow dawn, 
New banners are unfurled. 

And what the flag and what the land 
To greet the risen day, 

The woodsman with his ax in hand 
Was first to make the way. 











If you jolly yourself along. 
Some chap it may happen is playing 
the hog, 
Some yap is a hero and you are the 


dog, 
But sometime the sunshine will 
burst through the fog 
If you jolly yourself along. 


This life it is full of disaster, 
But jolly yourself along. 
The riddle of life you will master 
If you jolly yourself along. 
You may get the worst of the 
present, my friend, 
And Providence problems in plenty 
may send— 
Believe me, it all will come right 
in the end 
If you jolly yourself along. 


You strike an occasional thistle, 
But jolly yourself along; 
Just pull out the prickers and 
whistle 
And jolly yourself along. 
The fellow who plasters your path- 
way with such 
And laughs when a handful of 
trouble you clutch 
Won't feel, after all, that he hurt 
you so much 
If you jolly yourself along. 


For iife you will really enjoy it 
If you jolly yourself along. 
Misfortune embrace, and employ it 
To jolly yourself along. 
If all of the years things around you 
are bad, 
You find all the way naught but 
trouble you had, 
Geewhillikens, brother, but you will 
be glad 
You jollied yourself along! 





Funny that Teddy hasn’t tackled 
this tapline thing. 





A band of brigands disguised as 
passengers robbed a Russian steamer. 
Generally they are disguised as waiters 
or something. 





A man who encountered a list of 
tapline cancelations tried to figure out 
whether to play a pawn to the king’s 
fourth square or to play his knight to 
the king’s bishop’s third square. He 
thought it was a chess problem. 
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A WARNING TO THE LUMBER INDUSTRY IN THE COMPLETION OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Dangers of Sectional Competition—Price Demoralization and Shipping Laws as Prospective Menaces—Organization and Changes of Law as Remedies. 


To the Editor: 

It is anticipated that the Panama canal will be 
opened for business in a little more than four years from 
now, and it is not too soon to consider what its effect 
will be upon the lumber business of the United States. 

I do not wish to be considered a mere alarmist, but 1 
feel that a serious situation will be created by this new 
avenue of trade and that serious damage to the lumbe1 
business threatens which can be avoided only by early 
and conservative action. The first essential is to arouse 
people to dangers that threaten them, so that they may 
take steps to avert those dangers. 

The canal is looked forward to by the great mass 
of lumber producers as likely to be of enormous benefit 
to them. Here I refer particularly to producers of what 


-are known as the ordinary building timbers—in the 


eastern part of the country chiefly yellow pine of its 
different species, spruce, hemlock and some of the hard- 
woods; on the Pacific coast fir, spruce, redwood ete. 
Most of the hardwoods are in a class by themselves and 
the remaining supply of white pine of the better grades 
is so limited that it is not likely to be materially affected 
for good or ill. 

Yellow pine lumbermen are expecting to find in the 
Panama canal an outlet for their commodity to the west 
coasts of Mexico, Central America and South America, 
to Hawaii and the orient. West coast lumber producers 
expect to find an eniarged market for their product in 
the eastern part of the United States, in Cuba, to some 
slight extent in the Atlantic ports of South America 
and in Europe. Based on these anticipations lumber- 
men of both sections look for a new era of prosperity 
in the lumber business following the opening of the canal. 

In my opinion, unless effective steps are taken to ward 
off the danger, the opening of the canal will be a calam- 
ity to the lumber business of the United States from 
which it will take years to recover. 

The present distribution of the lumber product of the 
United States is based on the established transportation 
costs on western lumber and eastern lumber respectively. 
In both sections there is an overproduction or an over- 
capacity. There is plenty of lumber manufactured in the 
eastern part of the country for the needs of the eastern 
consuming districts. There is more than a plenty of 
lumber manufactured on the Pacific coast for the needs 
of that section, and of the territory which can be 
reached by rail. At a freight cost of 40 to 50 cents 
a hundred pounds on Pacific coast lumber and of 25 to 
37 cents a hundred pounds on yellow pine lumber the 
two grand saw mill divisions of the country meet in com- 
petition. The division of territory is not sharply de- 
fined, but approximately so, after many years of experi- 
ment and development. 


Transportation Costs. 


January 1, 1915, or thereabouts, if confident promises 
are realized, a 35- to 50-cent transportation cost on west 
coast woods will cover practically the entire country; or, 
in other words, 75- to 85-cent rates will be reduced to 
40 to 50 cents; and the prohibitive freight costs on the 
shipment of eastern lumber to the Pacific coast will 
be reduced to like proportions. There will then be a new 
scramble for territory, involving a readjustment of the 
fundamental principles governing lumber merchandizing. 

Yellow pine producers will try to take away from the 
west coast producers, so far as the woods are competi- 
tive in use, their markets on the Pacific, which are 
responsible for even what measure of prosperity the 
West coast producers may have. The latter will try to 
take away from the eastern mills some of their demand 
on the Atlantic, both domestic and foreign. Therefore, 
there will be a grabbing for trade territory which can 
only result disastrously as to prices, and affect not only 
producers but wholesalers and retailers as well, for there 
will be no dependable basis of values. 

But the threat to prices is not the only menace. There 
will be a tendency to overproduction, when, as a matter 
of fact, the demand will not increase. Lumber is now 
selling so near to cost at the mills in all parts of the 
country that a reduction is impossible without serious 
financial disaster. An increase of production with no 
increase in the demand, together with the spirit of ad- 
venture which is promoted by the fallacious hopes of 
inereased prosperity, will make the struggle for trade 
and territory acute. 

Some may say that the eastern part of the country 
needs the west coast woods. It does not yet need them 
any more than the west coast needs the castern prod- 
uct. So long as lumber is in ample supply and can with 
difficulty be moved at prices which are hardly above the 
cost of production there is no foundation for the claim 
that an additional supply is needed. Yellow pine may be 
at the zenith of production, or may even have passed it, 
but there will be no appreciable decrease for five years to 
come—and the canal is to be opened, they say, in four 
years and three months. Ten years from now the yellow 
pine output may be so lessened that west coast woods 
will be wanted; but such is not the case today, nor will 
it be the case when the canal is opened. 

So far as the well being of the lumber industry is 
concerned I fervently wish that the canal were not to 
be opened until 1920 at the earliest; but opened it will 
be, regardless of the wishes and welfare of any partic- 
ular department of commerce. If lumbermen are wise, 
therefore, they will face the situation as it is to be 
and take measures accor ly. 

Some say that there is not a sufficient supply of vessels 
flying the American flag to take care of the business 
from coast to coast that will be fostered by the opening 


of the canal, but I believe it is not safe to trust to any 
such limiting influence on trade. There will be vessels 
enough when the time comes to do the business. What 
then shall the lumbermen do? Their first duty is to 
think, to study the situation in its broader aspect, to 
agitate, to organize. They must organize for self-pro- 
tection, to protect the security of their investments, to 
save themselves from bankruptcy. But it is objected 
that the law will not allow them to organize. Then 
the law must be changed, and if that be impossible 
there must be such a campaign of education carried on 
among all the lumber producers of the United States 
that no man of them all will dare to overstep the sharp 
borders of wise business conservatism indicated by a 
study of the facts. 


Consumption of Lumber. 


We should remember that the per capita consumption 
of lumber in the United States is probably decreasing. 
Consumption year after year is equal to production. In 
1899 the lumber product was 35,000,000,000 feet. It 
rose to 40,000,000,000 feet in 1907—due rather, so far 
as the figures are concerned, to a more complete census 
than to actual increase in cut—but it dropped in 1908 
to 33,000,000,000 feet; and in 1909, though the record 
is not yet complete, it is improbable that the cut equaled 
that of 1908. Yet during this time the population of 
the country has increased from 84,000,000 to about 90,- 
000,000. If it be a fact, as seems probable, that the 
per capita consumption is now decreasing, it will continue 
to decrease and probably in an accelerated ratio. Yet 
the possibilities of lumber production, estimated on 
the total available capacity, are increasing and will not 
show any important decrease for some years to come. 
It ought to be a crime in lumber trade ethics for any 
more saw mills to be built during the next five years. 

I offer no solution of the problem—no certain pro- 
tection against the dangers that threaten the lumber in- 
dustry. At this time I wish as strongly as possible to 
call the attention of the lumber industry to the dangers 
involved in the crucial period approaching, when the open- 
ing of the Panama canal shall upset all present trade 
adjustments, so far as the lumber business is concerned. 


I do this in the hope that the wisdom of this great 
industry may be able to devise some means for mutual 
protection. 

Advantage to Canada. 

Other threats are foreshadowed in considering the 
effect of the canal on the lumber business. So far as 
foreign trade in lumber is concerned, our shipping laws 
do not affect it; but in our domestic trade the law 
which requires that all commerce between American ports 
shall be carried on in American bottoms is going to give 
a tremendous, even if a temporary, advantage to our com- 
petitors in Canada. Either our shipping laws should be 
amended or the government of the canal should be 
amended. In the latter case the preference should be 
given to American vessels or to American products. Is 
it said that treaties forbid? Perhaps so, but no treaty 
can stand that threatens the physical or commercial 
welfare of a great country like the United States. In my 
opinion the free gift of the canal to the commerce of the 
world is a piece of altruism which goes beyond anything 
in reason. It looks very much as though the promoters 
of the canal project were so anxious to do a big thing 
that they ignored questions of substantial equity and 
common sense. The Panama canal will be in fact a 
double canal. It will be a world canal, accommodating 
the commerce of the world, and in that respect we should 
be neutral, favoring no other nation; but it will also 
be an intercoastal canal—a purely domestic affair. In 
that respect, and so far as our purely domestic trade 
is concerned, we should no more be asked to open it free 
of restrictions than the Mississippi or the state of New 
York should the Erie canal. 

But to go back to the original proposition: Unless 
the lumbermen of the United States abandon their atti- 
tude of careless optimism, of fatuous hope, regarding 
the benefits to be received from the canal; unless they 
fully realize the gravity of the situation that confronts 
them and grapple in dead earnest with the problem, 
and unless they are successful in solving it, the lumber 
industry of the country and the cause of forest conser- 
vation will receive a blow from which it will take a gen- 
eration to recover. 


LEONARD BRONSON. 





SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


The sash and door trade is one end of the lumber 
trade that is enjoying a full quota of business. Demand 
throughout the country in the line of doors and mill- 
work is in a highly satisfactory state. Factories are 
in receipt of increasing orders for stock goods, scat- 
tered among which is a fair sprinkling of carloads, 
although small lots still constitute the greater portion, 
and about every section of the country is furnishing a 
growing requirement on the stocks of the manufac- 
turers. Some factory operators are inclined to lament 
the fact that stock orders are not heavier, but the 
indications are that a full demand for stock goods is 
on the way and that assortments will be found none 
too complete this fall. Optimistic reports are being 
sent in from distributing centers as to the constant 
inflow of estimates and orders for special sizes, which 
has been the mainstay of the large and small factories 
for a long time. The volume of this class of work is 
exceedingly large and is crowding the wholesale offices 
and factories to the limit of their estimating and 
manufacturing facilities. A few concerns that have a 
mania for making concessions are having a somewhat 
demoralizing effect on certain territories, but taken 
as a whole the manufacturers are greatly pleased with 
the volume of orders being received. 


Chicago manufacturers and wholesalers are doing 
about as heavy a business as they can handle, taking 
all departments together. The carload trade is not 
articularly large; in fact, it is as yet rather limited, 
es it foresees a heavy reduction in retail stocks 
soon and is looking for some substantial activity in 
carload demand next month. Retailers are ordering a 
replenishment of their stock sizes in a way that indi- 
cates a considerable lowering of their reserve supplies 
and an early recourse to more liberal buying. The 
bountiful harvests in practically all parts of the coun- 
try assure a healthy condition of the retail trade 
throughout the fall and in a large measure will justify 
the buoyant predictions that are being made on every 
hand as to the future. So far as the number of orders 
were concerned, August was a record breaker over any 
corresponding month during the last ten years, accord- 
ing to the reports of some of the manufacturers. Sep- 
tember so far is likely to prove a record breaker also. 

Country trade in the Northwest is not lively, but the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are still getting a 
good line of orders, with special work predominating, 
and they have no lack of business on their books. The 
prospect is for higher prices, which will be stimulated 
by the advances on glazed goods. 

The sash, door and blind trade in the East is in fairly 
good shape. In Baltimore mills are still getting 
a fair amount of work, and though competition keeps 
down the prices to figures lower than they should be, 
the prevalence of activity is expected before long to 
strengthen the situation even in this respect. There is 
no cessation in building operations. Contractors have 
plenty of work ahead to keep them going for an in- 
definite period, and the continuance of activity tends 
to. lessen competition. Much out of town work is 
wanted, and the local factories are fortunate in secur- 


IN SATISFACTORY SHAPE. 


ing a large part of this business, which is in the main 
remunerative. Building is active enough to keep the 
door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., running strong, and job- 
bing and semimill concerns are in some instances add- 
ing to their equipment in order to keep up with their 
eastern trade. The Rochester carpenters’ strike has 
been patched up temporarily and all eastern consuming 
centers are taking a good amount of millwork. Prices 
have not improved, but the door and planing mills seem 
to be financially strong for all that. Competition is 
always brisk. 

The window glass trade is active and stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and manufacturers are said to be 
low and broken. Sash and door men as a rule are 
fairly well provided, although none of them have more 
than they will need from the present outlook to carry 
them through the building season. 
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FORESTRY IN THE PAPER PULP COMPANIES. 


If practical forestry is to be adopted at all, it can 
only be adopted in securing a system of cutting and the 
preservation of young growth. Outside of these two 
aims no other forestry methods can be undertaken at 
the present time. Of course, it is understood that this 
applies only to large paper pulp companies. 

By a ‘‘system of cutting’’ is meant the adoption of 
a diameter limit measured breast high from the ground. 
During the last three years most pulp companies have 
set the limit at 12 inches. A certain northern concern 
is about to adopt a 7-inch limit. No smaller trees under 
this limit are allowed to be cut. 

Waste in logging occurs in: 

(1) High stumps. 

(2) Merchantable dead and down trees left. 

(3) Use of merchantable logs to build roads, camps ete. 
(4) Use of ax instead of saw. 

All this waste is being eliminated by forestry experts 
inspecting the work of loggers. Reports are made to 
headquarters when a logging foreman neglects to do his 
duty. It is quite severe and tactful work to handle the 
old logging foremen. 

Spruce forms the highest percent of the woods used 
in this industry. It is a very shallow rooted tree and lia- 
ble to windfall when left in isolated positions. Conse- 
quently the summits of mountains and ridges are cut 
clean and left to regeneration by Nature—and so can- 
not fall under this cutting system. 

Timberland maps are absolutely needed in work of 
this character to show the different tree types covering 
the holdings. The steepness of slopes and general char- 
acter of the land are mapped so that an accurate, sys- 
tematic knowledge can direct the labor in logging oper- 
ations from a central point. 

The woods can not yet be worked in a silvicultural 
way, for the time of planting and raising is not here 
when Nature will produce a natural regeneration free 
of charge. Only in the immediate vicinity of a pulp 
mill would silviculture pay when each year’s accumula- 
tion of wood fiber coll be cut out as an annual yield 
leaving the regular growing stock unimpaired till it had 
reached maturity. 
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TESTIMONY OF F. E. FOSTER IN BANKRUPTCY 


In re bankruptcy of the Renton Mill Company. 

E. A. Foster, having been first duly sworn to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, was then and 
there examined as follows: 

EXAMINATION BY MR. METZENBAUM. 
Q—Your name is E. A. Foster? A—Yes, sir. , 
Q—You are an officer of the Renton Mill Company? 

A—I am the president. ; 

Q—How long have you been connected with the Renton 
Mill Company? A—Since its organization, in June, 1907. 

Q—Who else was a stockholder? A—H. A. Bonds and 
S. H. Kerr. b 

Q—S. H. Kerr? A—Yes;’sir. Mr. Kerr, member of the 
firm of Kerr & McCord, was merely a nominal stockholder 
of one share, I think it was, which belonged to Mr. Bonds. 

Q—You managed the Kansas City office? A—No. The 
Kansas City office was in charge of Mr. C. A. Bonds. 

Q--C. A. Bonds? A—From the time of its opening there 
in May, 1908, I think it was, until the 1st of November, 
1908—1909 I think it was. 

Q—November, 1909? A—Yes. ; = : 

Q—wWas you at the Kansas City office for a while? A—No. 
I made several visits there. I have been there two or three 
times. . 

Q—You also are a partner of the Bonds-Foster Lumber 
Company? A—Yes. 

Qe-Who all was interested in the Bonds-Foster Lumber 
Company? A—I would prefer not to answer any questions 
in regard to the Bonds-loster Lumber Company unless the 
court orders me to do so. : 

The Court—You may answer. You must disclose—they 
can take you back into the history of your business for forty 
years if they want to. ’ 

Q—(Question read.) A—Practically the same stockhold- 
ers. 

Q—Yourself and Mr. H. A. Bonds?) A—Yes. cies 

Q—lIn your schedule of assets you list H. A. Bonds $98.11 : 
what is meant by that item? A—He is owing the Renton 
Mill Company that amount. 

Q—For what? A—That is an overdraft, I presume. 

Q—You appear—E. A. Foster, $44.06? A—That is also 
an ovedraft, I presume. 

Q—What was this overdraft on? A—Salary account. 

Q—What salary were you drawing and what salary was 
Mr. Bonds drawing? A—We were drawing $125 each. ‘ 

Q—lIs it your intention to repay this $44.06 to the estate? 
A—Yes, sir. x 

Q—Among your liabilities you have ‘‘Bonds-Foster Lum, 
ber Company and Kaw Valley Lumber Company $4,582.55. 
Will you explain that? A—The Kaw Valley Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, which was a branch of the Renton 
Mill Company, at that place, bought that amount of stock 
from the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company, and -are owing 
for it. 

Q—Are owing for it? A—Yes, sir. 

O— Did you 5 Bs that they were a branch of the Renton 
Mill Company? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—What ho you mean by a branch of the Renton Mill 
Company? A—When the Renton Mill Company opened up 
their office it was their intention to open a retail yard there, 
and they negotiated for a site, or made some inquiry for a 
site, and they proposed to call the retail yard the “Kaw 
Valley Lumber Company.” When ‘they failed ; 

Q—Who do you mean by they? A—The Renton Mill 
Company; C. A. Bonds, who was the manager there—they 
were unable to find a satisfactory location and afterward 
abandoned the retail yard feature of it. They continued to 
conduct the wholesale business as the Renton Mill Company, 
dropping the Kaw Valley. . 7s : 

Q—What became of the Kaw Valley Lumber Company? 
A—TThey have practically discontinued. The Renton Mill 
Company handled the stock which was sold them and 
shipped them in the name of the Kaw Valley Lumber 
Company. 

Q—It was shipped to them from the Renton Mill Company 
here? A—From the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company. 

Q—The Bonds-Foster Lumber Company shipped to the 
Kaw Valley Lumber Company, which was a branch of the 
Renton Mill Company's $4,582.55 worth of goods? A—Yes, 
sir. 

Q—What became of that lumber? A—I don’t know. That 
was handled by the Renton Mill Company in Kansas City. 

Q—You say you don’t know what became of $4,500 worth 
of lumber? A—I do not. It was sold in the usual course 
of business there through that office. 

Q—Did the Kaw Valley Lumber Company buy any land 
to transact their business on? A—No. They were unable 
to find a suitable location without a large expenditure of 
money. 

Q_ Well, you have the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company 
$6,695.87. Will you explain that item? A—That was stock 
which was shipped to the Renton Mill Company. The two 
items are practically the same inasmuch as the Kaw Valley 
Lumber Company and the Renton Mill Company are the 
same. The two items might just as well be consolidated. 

Q—Then you have a further account here, “Bonds-Foster 
Lumber Company, loan account, $12,173.02.” Explain that 
item. A—The Bonds-Foster Lumber Company furnished the 
money with which they bought the Renton Mill Company, 
and that is the loan account. : 

Q—No part of that has ever been paid? A—Yes, sir. 
The Bonds-Foster Lumber Company handled most of the 
shingles from the Renton Mill Company in consideration of 
that loan and applied a portion of the proceeds as against 
that account. You will find another item there of a balance 
of something like five or six thousand dollars, due the Renton 
Mill Company from the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company, 
which would go against that loan account, leaving about 
$6,000, I think. 

Q—Still due? A—Still due for the loan account. 

Q—Has the claim for that been filed? Has the claim for 
that amount been filed here on behalf of the Bonds-Foster 
Lumber Company? A—I don’t know whether Mr. Bonds did 
that or not. He should have. These proceedings were 
brought during my absence and I don’t know whether he 
has attended to that or not. 

Q—In your schedule of assets you speak of furniture and 
fixtures, Kansas City office, $133.25. Where was the Kansas 
City office? A—They were located at the Reliance building. 

Q—What number? A—304, I believe. Or 403. I have 
forgotten the number. . 

Q—When was the last time you were there? A—I think I 
was there last in January, this year. 

Q—Where is this furniture? A—It was in the office there 
in the Reliance building. 

Q—What has become of it since? A—The furniture was 
taken and sold on an attachment suit, which was brought 
there about the 1st of April, this year. 

Q—lIt was all sold under an attachment suit on the Ist of 
April, this year. A—Yes, sir. 

—What other assets did the Renton Mill Company have 
in Kansas City, when you were there last. A—None, that I 
know of. 

Q—Now? A—None that I know of, other than their book 
accounts. 

Q—tThese book accounts which you include among your 
assets, a large number of them are from the Kansas City 
office? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—Among your assets you have an item, “Stock in Bank 
of Renton $3,800." Explain that, please. A—That was 
stock in the Bank of Renton. 

Q—yYou mean bank stock? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—The Renton Mill Company owns that? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—Has it been left there for collateral? A—No. I think 
that is in Mr. Bonds’ possession now. 




















Q—-You mean Mr. Bonds has $2,800 worth of stock be- 
longing to the Bank of Renton? A—Yes, he nas 

Q—What are the denominations of this stock. A—lI don’t 
know, but he has shares of stock in his possession now. I 
consider them worthless myself inasmuch as the Bank of 
Renton failed some time ago. 

Q—Was nothing paid out to the stockholders? A—I 
don't understand that there was. 

Q—How long ago is it since the Bank of Renton failed? 
A—I don’t remember, but it was some time the latter part 
of last summer, or just the first of last fall. I don’t re- 
member the date. 

Q—How did you obtain possession of that stock? A— 
ilow did we obtain possession of it? 

Q—Yes. Did you pay cash? A—We bought it. 

Q—Paid cash for it? A—Yes—I said we did. No, I am 
not sure of that. I think a portion of it was paid for in 
cash and Ii think a portion of it was paid for in the com- 
pany’s notes. 

Q—Were the notes paid? A—The notes were not. 

Mr. McClure—Q—Whose cash? A—The company’s cash. 

Mr. Metzenbaum—Q—Another item here of shingle boits, 
I. C. Griswold, $1,527. What do you mean by that item? 
A—I mean that represents $1,527 that was paid to him for 
bolts which are out there now. 

Q—They have not been delivered? A—They are on the 
bank of the Green river. 

a is E. C. Griswold’s address.? A—Auburn, I 
1INnK, 

Q—Just Auburn? A—I think so. I have—I will say 
here that I have asked Mr. Adams, the former manager of 
eur Kansas City office, for the address of all of these 
accounts, and as soon as I get them I will report. 

Q—Well, this man Griswold; do you know him person- 
ally? A—Yes. 

()—You know he has got $1,527 worth of shingle bolts 
belonaans to the corporation? A—TI think it is $1,520.74, 
isn't it? 

Q—Is he to be found in Auburn, you say? A—yYes. I 
don't say that the bolts are in his possession. I think he 
delivered them. The contract called for the delivery of 
the bolts on the bank of the Green river, and I think they 
are there now. When the oony! gets ready for them 
they can go up there and put them into the river. 

(Q—How far is the bank of the Green river from the mill? 
A—I don’t know how far up the river those bolts are. 

Q—Do you know Mr. Griswold’s postoflice address? A—I 
think it is Auburn. I am = sure it is Auburn. But it 
is either Auburn or Black Diamond. 

(—You have here “Shingle bolts, Tom Spraight, $25.” 
A—tThat is the same as the Griswold contract. 

Q—Where is he? A—He is in the same locality. I can't 
sive you his postoffice address. 

(Qja—Have you no record on the books? A—I can get 
those addresses for you later, but I haven't them at hand. 

(Q—Have those shingle bolts ever been delivered? A—No, 
I don’t understand that they have. 

Q—“Allen Stark, $147"? A—That is the same kind of a 
contract. 

Q—Where is he? A—In the same vicinity. I don't 
know his postoffice address. 

(Q—Have they been delivered? A—I don't understand 

that they have. 

Q—‘Mrs. B. Quin, $180... A—That is also shingle bolts 
on a similar contract. 

Q—She lives in the same vicinity? A—Yes, sir. 

(—You don’t know her postoffice address. A—No, sir. 

(Q—You have here a great number of book accounts. From 
what source did you take those? A—From the ledgers of 
the Seattle office and the Kansas City office. 

Q—Has that ledger been brought down to date, so that 
you know those are correct? A—As far as I know those 
are up to date. 

Q—There are some large amounts here; H. C. Vaught, 
$2,261.30. From your own knowledge, do you know that 
to be correct? A—I don’t know. I can’t say that it is. 
1 only judge so from the ledger. When I last had a talk 
with Mr. Adams, who kept those books, in Kansas City, he 
told me that the accounts which appeared on the ledger that 
he turned over to me were correct. 

Q—Where is Mr. Adams now? A—He is in Kansas City. 

Q—H. C. Vaught is a Kansas City man? A—He is a 
Louisiana man, I think. 

Q—It is a claim that emanated from the Kansas City 
office, is it? A—I thing Mr. Vaught was a commission 
man whom they advanced money to down there to buy 
stock for them. 

Q—Now you have P. J. Siple Lumber Company, $1,403.01. 
A—I don’t know the particulars of that account. 

Q—You don’t know that personally? A—No, I don't. 
I never had an opportunity to go over those accounts with 
the bookkeeper there and the manager he promised to come 
to see me in Lincoln. 

Q—Now here is “All Night and Day bank at Kansas 
City, Mo., $1,023.89,” an asset. What does that consist of? 
A—The Renton Mill Company handled their shipments 
through that bank. That is, they would consign their 
sales, invoices and bills of lading to the bank and get 
advances on them; cash advances, which represented this 
account. This is a cash account. Further on there you 
will find another account, which is the note account. ey 
paid in notes as these cash advances, which is a lia- 
bility. You will find that one will practically offset the 
other, I think. 

Q—So, virtually, there is no money coming from the All 
Night and Day Bank? A-—No, I don’t think so. 

Q—yYou say that there was an account in the liability 
column of your schedule here? A—I think so. Another 
All Night and Day bank account. 

Q— $085? A—Yes. 

Q—Are you sure that these amounts are correct? A—I 
only have the ledger for it. From my own personal knowl- 
edge I can not say. 

— Did = keep the books for the local office? A—No. 
Mr. H. A. Bonds had charge of them. 
Now it shows a liability to the Bank of Renton, 
$4,791.02. That was for loans, was it? A—That was for 
portion of the stock; $2,800 worth of bank stock, which 
was oe. 

Q—Where is the Midland State bank? A—Kansas City. 
The Renton Mill Company. did business with the Midland 
State bank in Kansas City prior to the opening up of the 
All Night and Day bank. 

Q—yYou have here among your liabilities “C. A. Bonds, 
$55.51.” A—That was a balance which appeared to be due 
him from the ledger on his salary account. 

Q—What was he drawing salary for? A—As manager 
of the Renton Mill Company in Kansas City. 

Q—He was also an officer of the All Night and Day bank, 
wasn’t he? A—Yes. That is, he organized the bank after 
he resigned from the Renton Mill Company. After he organ- 
ized that bank he became president of it. 


EXAMINATION BY MR. McELWAIN. 


Q—What was the capital stock of the Renton Mill Com- 
pany. _A—$30,000. 

Q—How many shares did you own? A—I owned 45 per- 
cent of the stock. 
woe ‘What was the par value of the shares? A—$100, I 
think. 


$ — many shares? A—Forty-five. That would be 
7,500. 

You owned $7,500, did you? A—No, I owned 45 
percent, which would be $12,500. 

Q—Did you pay that much in cash? A—No, we borrowed 








the money from the Bonds-Foster Lumber Com m 
vaid in to begin with $20,000. eee. ome 

Q—Now, look here. Wait a minute. You borrowed this 
$12,500 from the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company? A—No, 
the Renton Mill Company was organized and the Bonds- 
Foster Lumber Company loaned the money with which we 
Oren vil a » 

—Well, how much actual cash did you pay into the 
tenton Mill Company at the time of its Sreanisation ? 

Q—You personally? A—No, no. 

Q—How much did you pay? A—Personally, we 

Q—No, you. A—Well, I didn’t pay any personally. 

@—Then you owned $12,500 capital stock of the Renton 
Mill Company and you didn’t pay anything for it? A—No, 
the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company paid for it. The stock 
was written to me. 

Q—Then how _ much stock did H. A. Bonds own? A—The 
same amount. ; No. He owned 55 percent, 10 percent more. 

Q—He | didn’t pay anything? A—No, the Bonds-Foster 
I.umber re: og d paid for his. 

gore re —— bone A—Yes. 

—Then the Bonds-Fostery Lumber Compan : 
of yourself and Mr. Bonds? A—Yes. ee S e 
_Q—Did you give your notes to the Bonds-Foster Lumber 
Company for the $30,000? —No. 

Q—Now, as a matter of fact, the Renton Mill Company is 
composed of yourself and Mr. Bonds; H. A. Bonds and the 
Bonds-Foster Lumber Company are composed of two stock- 
holders, you said, did you not, yourself and Mr. Bonds? 
A—The Bonds-Foster Lumber Company is composed of the 
—_ oC 2 

—Now this g Four Lumber Company that appears 
here; who owned the majority of the prov A in that? at 
owned 45 percent of that stock. 

Q—The Bonds-loster Lumber Company owned how iuch? 
A—None at all. 

Q—This Atlas Lumber Company that you have in here 
as being liable for $853.54; a liability. Who were the 
stockholders in that? A—I don’t know. They are not 
incorporated. I understand that Mr. Wiley Seawell is the 
— = — 

_Q—He is a clerk in Mr. C. A. Bonds’ office in Kansas 
City, is he not? A—He was. He was in Mr. Bonds’ em: 
ploy in the Renton Mill Company’s office. 

—Then you simply sold them this—rather you bought 
this timber from a clerk in the Renton Mill Company’s 
office in Kansas City? A—No, no. Mr. Seawell was em- 
ployed by Mr. C. A. Bonds as sales manager for the Renton 
Mill Company ; for only about four or five months, I think. 
Mr. Seawell resigned and went into business for himself. 
He organized the Atlas Lumber & Timber Company. He 
then opened up correspondence here with us and sent us 
a number of inquiries, referring us to Mr. C. A. Bonds. 
We took up his references and on investigation he seemed 
to be all right and we shipped him. 

Q—Well, as a matter of fact, now, you know that this 
Atlas Lumber & Timber Company was Mr. C. A. Bonds, 
do you not? A—No, no. I had no—— No. I don’t 
know it now. If I thought so, I would try to collect my 
money out of Mr. Bonds. 

Q—Will you explain what you know about this All Night 
po eo i bank in Kansas City? A—I don’t know anything 

u . 

Q—Mr. C. A. Bonds is the manager of tha ? 
A—I understand he is president. ” shit aitet 

Q—President and stockholder? A—Yes. 

Q—tThis Southwest Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
that apparently owes you $1,421.11; that is Mr. C. A. 
Bonds too, is it not? A—Not that I know of. Mr. George 
Il. Harriman, I understand, is the owner of that. 

Q—Mr. C. A. Bonds has no connection with that to your 
knowledge? A—None whatever, that I know of. 

Q—This Kaw Valley Lumber Company, you explained 
on. as being a branch of the Renton Mill Company? 
A—Yes, sir. 


EXAMINATION BY MR. McCLURE. 





Q—When was the Renton Mill Company organized? 
A—In June, 1907. siaial ” 

Q—When was the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company or- 
ganized? A—It was in the early part of 1906. 

Q—Do you remember the date? A—I don’t remember 

the date now. 
. Q—What was the assets of the Bonds-Foster Lumber 
Company at the time of the organization of the Renton 
Mill Company? A—I can’t answer that question offhand. 
. = were a member of the Bonds-Foster Company? 
A—1€S8, 

Q—And a stockholder? A—Yes, sir. 

ow much stock did you have? A—Forty-five per- 
cent, 

Q—What connection did you have with its business? 
A—I was at the time of the organization of the Renton 
Mill Company—I think I was vice president and treasurer, 
I can’t answer that for sure. 

Q—Where was it doing business? A—In Seattle. 

Q—Anywhere else? A—Our main office was here. We 
were doing business all over the country. 

Q—A Washington corporation? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—lIts capital stock was how much? A—$10,000. 

Q—Fully paid? A—It was not when we began, but 
within a year it was. 

Q—Paid off in profits? A—yYes. 

_ Q—How much was paid in originally? A—We paid 
io es. I think about $2,500 or $2,700; something 

e that. 

a much did you pay? A—TI paid 45 percent of 
at. 
. Q—Who paid the rest? A—Mr. H. A. Bonds and C. A. 


onds. 

Q—What relation are those to each other? A—Brothers. 
Q—Who owned the other 55 percent of the capital stock? 
A—Mr. C. A. Bonds owned 45 percent and his brother, 
H. A., owned 10 percent. 

Q—So that within a year you made a profit of $7,500? 
A—More than that. Our assets were in excess of our 
capital stock in a year. 

Q—Now then what were your assets at the time the 
Renton Mill Company was organized, approximately, in 
value? A—I can’t say, but I imagine somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $13,000 or $14,000. 

Q—Yet you did borrow, as the Renton Mill Company, 
$20,000 from the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company at the 
time of the organization of the Renton Mill Company? 
A—Exactly. 

Q—How did ow get that money? A—We got it on 
notes through Mr. C. A. Bonds. 

Then why did you say you borrowed it from the 
Bonds-Foster umber Company? A—We did, but the 
Bonds-Foster Lumber Company negotiated those loans 
through Mr. C. A. Bonds and at the same time we were 
carrying the accounts. We had loans through our own 
bank in Seattle. The National Bank of Commerce was— 

Q—Do you mean to tell me that the Bonds-Foster Lum- 
ber Company borrowed the money to pay the capital stock 
of the Renton Mill Company? — Apparently. 

. — much? A—I don’t know. I wouldn’t say, off- 
an 

Borrowed all that was required over and above the 
Bonds-Foster compeny'® assets to make up the $20,000? 
A—No, they didn’t do that. 

Q—Where did you get it, then? A—We got it out of 
our own business. 

Q—Well, at the time of the organization of the Renton 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE RENTON MILL COMPANY. 


Mill Company you wiped out the surplus of the Bonds- 
Foster Lumber Company to organize the Renton Mill Com- 
pany? A—If you should liquidate the company, you would 
have found that the case, yes. 

Q@—Then the Bonds-koster Lumber Company went out of 
business and the Renton Mill Company continued? A—No; 
not at all. 

Q—What did you have left to do business with? A— 
Funds; assets, — 

Q—How much? A—We didn’t require any particular 
amount of money to do business because we were doing 
business through the bank. 

Q—What difference was there, at the time of the or- 
ganization of the Renton Mill Company, between the as- 
sets of the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company and the assets 
of the Renton Mill Company; it was the same _ thing 
wasn't it? A—There was just this difference that the as- 
sets of the Renton Mill Company were practically $20,00U 
while the assets of the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company, 
separately considered, were about $13,000 or $14,000. 

Q—Who was the debtor on this $20,000 obligation? A— 
The Bonds-Foster Lumber Company. 

Q—Well, the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company furnished 
that money to whom, for whose benefit? A—For the 
Renton Mill Company. 

Q—What individuals? A—For what individuals? No 
individuals. 

Q—tThe Renton Mill Company must have had certain 
stockholders? A—It was practically the same stockholders 
as the Bonds-Foster Lumber yy 

Q—Do you mean to say that the Bonds-Foster Lumber 
Company paid iu this $20,000 for the benefit of the Renton 
Mill Company, as a corporation? A—wNo, it was simply 
paid—put up for them as a loan. 

Q—Well, you may understand that. I don't. Now the 
Kaw Valley Lumber Company is a corporation? A—No. 

Q—Who was it? A—lIt was a branch of the Renton 
Mill Company. 

Q—Who were the parties owning that business? A— 
Mr. H. A. Bonds and myself. 

Q—Doing business as sole traders or partnership? A— 
We were as I say—the Kaw Valley Lumber Company never 
materalized. The stock which was bought by them was 
handled by the Renton Mill Company’s Kansas City office. 

Q—Was the business profitable? —It was, 

Q—Who paid the debts? A—The debts have not been 
paid, I am sorry to say. 

Q—Who> is liable on the debts? A—The Renton Mill 
Comey and its officers, I presume. 

Q—tThat is simply another title under which the Renton 
Mill Company did business? A—E*xactly so. 

Q—The same thing is true with the Big Four Lumber 
Comeeer? A—No. That is a separate corporation alto- 
gether. 
~"Q—Who were the stockholders in that? A—Myself, E. R. 
Firney and Mr. C. B. Keene were the original stockholders. 

Q—You had 45 percent of the stock? A—Yes. 

Q—What was the total capital stock? A—$10,000. 

Q—These other two gentlemen had the balance? A— 
Mr. E. R. Finney had 45 percent of the stock and Mr. 
Keene had 10 percent. 

Q—How was the stock subscribed and paid on the Big 
4 Lumber Comeens? A—Well it was paid for in ma- 
chinery; mill machinery and a timber contract which Mr. 
Finney turned in. . 

Q—Where was the principal place of business of that 
company? A—Seattle. 

Q—Whose machinery and contracts, etc., were those? 
A—They belonged to the company. 

Q—What company? A—The Big 4 Lumber Company. 

Q—But before they were owned by the Big 4 Lumber 
Company who owned them? A—The machinery contract 
belonged to me and the timber contract belonged to Mr. 
Finuey. 

Q-—-When did you acquire that machinery contract? A— 
I don’t remember the date but it was not a great while 
before the Big 4 Mill Company was organized. 

Q—You paid something for it? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—How much? A—TI paid for that contract, $2,000, 1 
think. : 

Q—Where did you get the money? A—I got it out of 
our business. 

Q—Out of the business of the Renton Mill Company? 
A—Yes. 

Q—Borrowed from them? A—Yes. 

Q—Did you ever pay it back? A—It was charged to 
my account and credited against my salary. 

Q—These other two stockholders, were they connected 
with the Kenton Mill Company in any way? A—No; not 





at all. 
— Did they pay their stock subscription? A—They did. 
$—How? +. s I say, Mr. Finney paid his stock sub- 
scription with his timber contracts in Clallam county and 
Mr. Keene paid his in cash, 

What was your object, if you had an object in doing 
business under so many different titles? A—I had no 
particular ee 1 sg ag ee — title 

idn’t fee could make some money 2 . 
ae you never did pay anything to the Renton Mill 
Company cn your stock subscription, you yourself, did you’ 

—yYes. 

. q— When and how much? A—We finally paid it all en- 
tirely, with the exception of the balance that they are 
now owing the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company. 

Q—I understand you to testify in response to a question 
from the other counsel that the = ing that was ever 
paid on that $30,000 total stock su cription was $20,000 
obtained from the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company? A— 
No, sir. I said originally so. Later on the balance of the 
stock was paid out of the profits of the business. : : 

Q—Paid out of the profits of the business? A—Yes, sir. 

a Fat — sir. 

— $10, —Yes, sir. : 

What were your profits for 1907? A—lI can’t tell 


ou. 

* Q—For 1908? A—I know that our profits for the first 
three months we ran the mill at Renton were close to 
$10,000 net. : 

Q—For the next three months? A—I don’t remember. 
I just recall that much. 

Q—At what time—at what period did you begin to lose 
money? A—The heaviest losses which have occurred have 
been at Kansas City and the first I knew anything of it 
was not until six or seven or eight months ago; December 
last year. z, i 

Q—What sort of poaperty, did you have in Kansas City? 
A—Simply a wholesale office doing a general wholesale 
business there. 

Q—Where did you market your products? A—aAIl over 
the United States. 

Q—Through that office? A—Through that office. 

Your shipments to the Minnesota Transfer, you sent 
down through Kansas City? A—yYes, naturally Minnesota 
Transfer shipments they handled and otherwise too, they 
did a manera wholesale business. 

Q—Who was in charge of that office? A—Mr. C. A. 
Bonds was in charge of it up until November, 1909. 

You were here? A—Yes. 

When, if at all, did he make reports to you; how 
frequently? A—He never made a detailed report. He 
simply wrote letters at frequent intervals; a general let- 
ter telling how the business was getting along and he al- 
ways reported favorable. 3 

Q—Did you ever demand a report from him? A—No. 
Mr. C. A. Bonds had been a former partner of mine; a 
brother to my present partner. I had.the greatest confi- 
dence in the world in bim and so I supposed all along 


that the business was making money there until they began 
to run behind with their payments and their account with 
us grew so large and until several other heavy accounts 
we had down there began to grow. Then in December last 
year— 

Q—Just a minute; what other accounts? A—The Atlas 
Lumber & Timber Company, the Southwest Lumber Com- 
pany, the Kaw Valley Lumber Company, and one which we 
had with the Meridian Brokerage Company, a_brother-in- 
law of Mr, Bonds in Meridian, Mississippi. 

Q—Now these people you have mentioned, other than the 
last, were located in Kansas City? A—Yes. 

Q—You didn’t market your product entirely through 
the Kansas City office, then? A—No. We sold directly 
everything that the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company handled 
for the last year and a half through these Kansas City 
parties, including the Renton Mill Company. 

Q—Now what interest did Mr. Bonds have in these 
other enterprises that you have mentioned? A—None that 
I understand, at all. He simply recommended them to us 
as reliable parties aud parties who it would be to our 
advantage to sell our stuff through. 

Q—How long was the Atlas Lumber Company in_ busi- 
ness? A—Weil they have been in business since about 
August, 1909, I think. 

Q—My memory may fail me, but I thought you said they 
were in business only a short time. A—Well, I said that 
Mr. Seawell, the owner of the Atlas Lumber & Timber 
Company, was in the employ of the Renton Mill Company 
only a short time. I made that statement. 

Q—That is the man who was clerking with Mr. Bonds? 
A—Yes, sir. 

Q—Mr. Bonds has no interest in that business? A 
None that I know of. He doesn’t claim any. 

Q—What investigation have you made to find out? A— 
Well, I have been in Kansas City now at frequent intervals 
for the last five or six months. I have asked a great 
many parties, I have gotten special reports on him and I 
have talked with Mr. Bonds about this account of mine and 
I have talked with Mr. Seawell and if there is any con- 
nection between that and Mr. Bonds, I have been unable 
to find it. 

Q—Well, you are evading the question somewhat. I want 
to know what connection there is between Mr. Bonds 
and the Atlas Lumber & Timber Company. A—Well, that 
is what I said. Between the Atlas Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany, which is not an incorporated company. I say there 
is no connection that I can find out between the two. 

Q—Wiil, have these different institutions made any re 
port to the Renton Mi!l Company on the shipments made 
to them or through them? A—Yes; they made settle- 
menis trom time to time and it is only within the last 
seven or eight months that they have made no payments. 
That they have run behind with their account. 

Q—How frequently did they make settlements or re- 
ports to you? A-—Well we were selling them right along 
as I say, with the exception of the Atlas Lumber & Timber 
Company. We have been selling them right along for 
about two years up until about December last year. ‘The 
statements and settlements were coming in in a _ satis- 
factory manner. 

Q—Tell me how frequently. A—lI can’t tell how fre- 
quently because they were simply coming when due, An 
account is supposed to be due in sixty days after the car 
leaves here; you are to get a settlement or a report on it. 
You are supposed to, but that don’t always follow. : 

Q—What was the volume of business you transacted? 
A—I couldn’t tell you that. 

Q—Per month? A—I can’t tell you that. - 

—Did you have a large mill? A—We had no mill: 
the Renton Mill Company, you mean? , 

Q—yYes. A—The mill would ship, I think, a car every 
other day. yp ; 

qQ—A car of 400 or 500 or 600 I suppose; is that its 
value? A—Yes, sir. / 

—That was the average from the time you began busi- 
ness? A—Yes, sir; just about. 

Q—Four or five hundred cords per day? A—Yes. 

Q-—Yet the first three months you made how much? A— 
Clese to $10,000. But at that time— 

Q—That was more than the total business wasn't it? 
A—At that time—pardon me—at that time shingles were 
worth probably $800 to $900 a car instead of $400 or $500. 

Q—What was the percentage of profit? A—The per- 
centage of profit, as I tell you, I don’t know. I can't 
tell you offhand what the percentage of profit is, but I 
say we made in the three months close to $10,000 net. 

Q—That is the eg | fact you have definitely and clearly 
in your mind. A—I know that we were selling shingles at 
that time for $3.15 for cedars, which would cost us prob- 
ably $1.05 or $1.10 a thousand. : 

Q—Now you first began to consider that you were in 
financial difficulties when those Kansas City concerns and 
Mississippi institution failed to report to you? A— 

es. 

Q—That was six months ago? A—Eight months -. 
anYeu’ to that time you thought you were all right? 

— Yes. 

Q—What did you consider your business was_ worth; 
what were your net assets up to eight months ago? A— 
I can’t tell you offhand; I don’t know. 

Q—Well give us your best judgment. A—lI couldn't say. 

Q—yYour stock was worth par; you considered it was, 
didn’t you? A—No, I would not say that. 

Q—How much did you consider it worth? A—lI don't 
know I wouldn’t say. 

Q—Fifty cents? A—Without consulting the books, I 
would not make a statement as to just what shape we were 
in eight months ago. 

Q—Well, when did you first realize that you were in- 
solvent? A—lI considered I realized that we were insolvent 
—the Renton Mill Company—about seven months ago, when 
I went to Kansas City and went over the situation with 
Mr. Adams there. 

Q—Don’t you consider that the accounts that Mr. Bonds 
is responsible for collectable? A—I do not. I have spent 
— months down there trying to get something out of 
him. 
Q—What action did you take? A—I went to see them. 
They promised to turn over something to me right alon 
and I went to Lincoln, Neb., and opened an office an 
stayed there and kept after those accounts. 

Q—For what purpose? A—For that particular purpose. 

Q—Why did you go to Lincoln? A—Because it was a 
near by place. 

Q—A near by place? A—Near by; near Kansas City, 
so that I could keep at them. 

Q—You know there are lawyers in Kansas City do you 
not? A—Yes. 

Q—Did you consult any attorney? A—I did. 

Q—At what time? A—Here in Kansas City. 

Q—I mean with reference to collecting your Kansas City 
accounts? A—No, I did not. : 

Q—Took no steps to enforce collection of the claims? 
A—No, I consulted an attorney and hired an attorney in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, but I did not in Kansas City. 

Q—Who was that? A—Berkey, Wilson & Brown. 

G—Dia' did they do? A—They did noth 








—Did you explain to them the - . A—Yes. 
—That situation was that if you didn’t get that money 
the Renton Mill Company was broke? A—Yes. 
Q—You instructed them to do nothing? A—No, I didn’t 
anything of the kind. I simply told them the condition; 


“told them what I had found out down there and they sim- 


ply said to me, “There is nothing you can do. f you 
can’t get them to turn over something to you and make 
some payments, there is nothing’ you can do.” 


eee — —__ 


(Q—Well, are these different institutions represented by 
Mr. Bonds, insolvent? A—These concerns as I understand 
it are jot represented by Mr. Bonds. I wish I thought so. 

Q—tThe different debtors that you have there whom you 
have enumerated, are they insolvent? A—I think tney ace 
extremely so. , 

Q—How about the Mississippi concern? —We it is 
= 7 pet in not worse. ” ee 

-How you happen to open up an accoun 7 
them at all? A—TI explained that a minute ago. ~~ 
simply on Mr. Bonds’ recommendation and the recom 
mendation of others. I believed it would be a good plan to 
handle our stock through them without trying to cover the 
whole country. 

)-—Didn’t you call him to account for his A—I 
have had several talks with him about it; frequently talked 
with him about it but he did not in any way guarantee 
the accounts, y 

‘Q—Did your Lincoln (Neb.) attorneys take the matter up 
with any Kansas City attorneys? A—No, I don’t think so. 

> ie your Seattle attorney? A—No, I don’t think they 





did. 
Q—Why not? A—Because there was no use that | 
could sce nor they either. 
_Q—Now then, what assets did you have here about the 
time you found out that your accounts in Kansas City 
— worthless? A—Our assets are scheduled there in that 
st 
_,(2—Well, tell me what they are. A—I can’t do it offhand 
here they are (showing). 5 
Q—Did you have a mill? A—Yes, sir. 
Q—Where was that? A—lIt is at Auburn, at present. 
Q—Where was it then? A—It was at Renton, 
Q—What was it worth? A—I can't say what it is worth 
without going over it and appraising it. 
am Ny mill? A—Yes, sir. 

_ at capacity? A—Abo 00,000 ¢ ay 

say’, 125,000 ~y ut 100,000 a day I should 
Q—What did it cost you? A—It cost 
as a ~ — 

—Well, will you refer to the schedule and refresh your 
recollection. _A—yYes, sir. This sche 2 § 1s » “mi 
pin $13,048.72. ir This schedule shows the ‘mill 

Q—How long had you owned that mill? A—Since ’ 
1907, Now in regard to this first item, $8,772.00." sees 
Q—What was that for? A—Here is the old mill plant. 
Q—Where was that? A—At Renton. That represents 
the value of—the original cost of that plant to us after— 
eo! = _ ee oeee qeectes what insurance we 

4 > rediting the te 4 
grant left $4572.60 g£ nsurance against the mill 
ag By = a ~ cost of the mill and deducted 
‘ e om at cost? —Ye y 

Hey) st A—yYes. Leaving that 
_. Q—How much insurance did you collect? A—I think 
it was four or five thousand dollars. 

Q—When was the fire? A—I don’t remember that. 

.Q—1907 or 1908? A—lI think it was in 1908. The new 
mill—the mill was not entirely destroyed by fire. Rebuild- 
ing cost us $3,519.53. We moved that mill to Auburn: 
the whole plant to Auburn, sometime about the first of 
this year at a cost of $1,056.69, making a total of $13,- 
348.72. 
Q—Did you own any land at Renton? A—wNo, sir. 
Q—Built the mill on leased land? A—yYes, sir. 
Q—Own any land at Auburn? A—No. It is built on 
leased site there, 


ZXAMINATION BY MR. METZENBAUM. 


Q—These timber contracts at Auburn; explain them 
please. A—They are contracts with the various parties 
who own timber along the Green river there which is ac- 
cessible and stipulates that the timber shall be sold to the 
Renton Mill Company at a certain price. 

. — have got those scheduled for a value of $5,600 ? 
A—Yes. 

SN A do you say they are worth $5,600? A—We es- 
timated that the contracts were worth a dollar a cord to us. 

Q—Worth $1 a cord? A—Worth $1 a cord; yes, 

Q—How many different contracts are there? A—I don’t 
remember. 

Q—How close are they to the mill? A—lI don’t know 
how far. 

Q—Are they accessible to the mill? A—Yes. 

_ Q—How much was paid for them? A—There was noth- 
ing paid for the contracts except a small amount. 

Q—Something? A—Something to bind them; yes. 

Q—tThey were made to the corporation? A—Yes; to the 
corporation. 

Q—Were any of them used at all; was any timber cut 
at all? A—Those bolts which you see there from Griswold 
and the other parties are cut and paid for under those 
contracts, 

Q—Cut and paid for? A—yYes. 

Q—That is your timber contracts provide that as you 
cut the timber you shall pay for it? A—yYes. Those are 
simply taken to insure us the timber, so that no one else 
is going to take it away. 

Q—Then how do you pay for the timber? A—Pay for 
it as it is cut off and delivered to the bank of the river. 

Q—Then Griswold and Stark and Mrs. Quinn and the 
other, you hold contracts with these? A—Yes, sir, and 
others, 

Q—Then you send your men out to cut this timber? 
A—They cut it themselves. 

Q—Why do you reckon it is worth $1 a cord to you? 
A—We figure that by comparing the cost of that timber 
with other timber in other locations and the economical 
way in which we have there to get it down the river to 
the mill. 

Q—tThen out of those timber contracts I presume there 
are some that have never been paid yet? A—Yes; there 
are several. 

Q—No timber has been cut under some of them? A— 
Several. 

Q—What are the nature of those contracts; how long do 
they run? A—They have no time limit. 

Q—You mean you can cut timber there indefinitely? 
A—aAs long as it lasts. 

= don’t have to cut it before a certain time? 

ts) 


these figures will 





Q—What sort of consideration was there, $5? A—$5; 
$25. It depended on the size of the contract. I think 
some of them were as high as $100. 

Q—Who has a list of the timber contracts? A—The 
contracts themselves were turned over to Mr. McAllister. 

Q—Now among your liabilities or the liabilities of the 
corporation you have no less than thirty Kansas City ac- 
counts. Is that correct? A—lI don’t know. 

Q—Now. the Atlas Lumber & Timber Company, that is 
a Kansas City concern? A—Yes. h . 

Q—J. F. Bolin Brothers? A—No; that is not a Kansas 
City concern. 

Q—Mansfield? A—I don’t know where they are located. 

Q—What I mean, were they contracted through the Kan- 
sas City office? A—Yes. Yes. From that point there, 
all the way down (showing). : 

Q—All of these are Kansas City accounts? A—Yes. 

Q—Do you know about how much those aggregate? A— 
No; I don’t. 

Q—Well they don’t aggregate less than $5,000 or $10,000, 
do they? A—-I wouldn't think so. 

Q—What became of all that money? A—I don’t know. 

Q—Do the books show what became of that money? 


(Continued on page 75.) 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Simplicity of Saving at the Fuel End of the Yard Business—Convenience and Expedition in Uptodate Apparatus—Stupidity Exem- 
plified in Ignorance of Cost—The Honk Bus as a Trade Cultivator—A “Bug” Notion About Prices. 


HANDLING COAL ECONOMICALLY. 


Whenever it is learned that a dealer has struck the 
twentieth century note in handling coal I feel like 
making his name known to the retail world. Many a 
time I have sounded the tocsin as a warning that 
dealers whose volume of coal business would warrant 
it should face about in their methods, but to do my 
best it seems impossible to inspire dealers at large to 
get rich faster than they do by plugging along in the 
old ruts. I wish it was in my power to fill in all the 
ruts that are seen here and there. Some of those ruts 
are as deep as a well, and many are so buried in them 
that they scarcely are able to breathe the free air 
of heaven. 

Recently I visited a dealer who does what the most 
of us would call an immense coal trade. There is large 
capacity, and with pride the proprietor pointed out a 
shed he had built in the spring. For its kind it is a 
daisy, but if I felt at liberty to express my honest 
opinion I would say, darn the kind! There is no foun- 
dation to give way, as there is in many sheds. The 
floor is of cement, and underneath it the earth was 
dug away for 12 inches and filled in with concrete. 
Neither will the weight of the coal burst out the walls, 
as I have seen it do dozens of times. The frame is 
strong, with iron rods running crosswise. As the old 
Romans were wont to say, it was built for ‘‘keeps.’’ 
The material was good, the carpenter work was good, 
and it is painted red, trimmed with black. I did not 
want to hurt the feelings of the dealer by saying to 
him that under the conditions it was an abortion, but 
that is what I would brand it, in capital letters. 

Let us reason together for a moment. It costs this 
dealer at least 10 cents a ton to unload his coal 
from car to shed. At times help is so scarce that he 
has been obliged to pay demurrage. To screen and 
load out the coal is another expense worth talking 
about. What, if in place of building this shed, he 
had built an elevator, as he is amply able to do, and 
had the handling of his coal condensed in a space less 
than 50x75 feet. In that event he could have handled 
his coal from ear to wagon for less than 4 cents a 
ton. A seareity of labor would not affect him in the 
least, and demurrage would be unknown. 

A brief calculation may be in order. In handling 
his coal at least 15 cents a ton would be saved, which 
would amount to $750, provided he sells 5,000 tons a 
year, which I was informed he does. He could dis- 
pense with one team and one driver. To keep the team 
costs at least $12 a month for each horse, which, for 
two, amounts to $288 yearly. He could not expect to 
hire a driver for less than $1.50 a day—hardly that— 
but at those figures it would be $468 for the year. He 
could sell his team for $300, an amount placed at 
interest at 6 percent would be $318. Then, as the life 
of a horse in a yard is estimated at seven years, one 
of his horses may die during the twelve months. You 
probably will think of other items that may wedge in, 
such as repairs to the wagon and harness. Instead 
of being radical, I think you will say I have been 
conservative in the figures given above. These several 
amounts—$750, $288, $468 and $318—foot up $1,824. 
His elevator probably would cost not far from $5,000, 
and $1,824 would be called a pretty good income on an 
investment of that size. In less than three years and 
a half the elevator would have paid for itself. 

’ The gain does not stop here, however. He could 
clean his old style sheds out of the way and, owing 
to the location of his yard, sell two building lots on 
the street that runs alongside of it, or have half 








enough ground to pasture a cow for a few months. 
And not here does it end. Consumers knowing that 
his coal was thoroughly screened would swing their 
patronage his way. Ask any dealer who has an ele- 
vator if his trade has increased and he will tell you 
it has. Still there is another item to place on the 
credit side of the deal—satisfaction. That is an 
asset that can not always be cashed in, but many a 
time it is regarded as of more value than cash. 


AN UPTODATE COAL PLANT. 


Dick Loomans, of the Loomans Lumber Company, 
of Waupon, Wis., is a lumberman for your life. Look 
the country over and where you would find one that 
is his e§¥ual you would find fifty who are not knee- 
high to him. He is almost an ideal collector, and we 
should hide our faces in shame when we think how 
many of us are pigmies in this respect. He stands 
so high in the estimation of the dealers of his state 
that he was elected president of the state retail asso- 
ciation. If you would beat him as an all-round retail 
dealer it would be necessary to get up with the birds 
in the morning. He recently did me the favor of 
mailing me a photograph of his new coal elevator, 
with a description of it. And here I may add that if 
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“Tt is a pity a dealer is unable to do it.” 


999 in every thousand dealers had as good a shed as 
Mr. Loomans had they would not entertain an idea of 
building a better one. Outside of an elevator, his 
method of handling coal was one of the best I have seen. 

Here is a place to drop in a few words of regret, 
for the reason that Mr, Loomans’ old shed figured in 
the cause of this regret. I once wrote a special article 
that would have made more than two pages, illus- 
trated with photographs of the uptodate coal sheds I 
had seen in my wanderings and, as a comparison, 
others which were not up to date. There were pho- 
tographs of all the elevators I had seen, with details 
of their cost, expense of operating ete. The article 
cost me time and investigation. It was placed in 














COAL ELEVATOR OF D. J. LOOMAN LUMBER COMPANY, WAUPUN, WIS. 


Mr. Defebaugh’s hands and thus far, since his death, 
it has not been found. My regrets are for two rea- 
sons: J am so vain as to think that it would have 
been more illuminating than any article that has been 
published on the subject; secondly, that my time in its 
preparation was spent in vain. Had I known how it 
was to have come out I should have gone fishing. 
Whatever may have been its merits, however, the 
article never will be reproduced, as the data from 
which it was written is destroyed. It would be pos- 
sible to preserve all the data from which I write, but 
to do so would necessitate doubling the size of my 
house. 
Excellent Elevator. 

Mr. Loomans writes, in part, as follows: ‘‘We are 
writing you this to let you know what we have been 
doing in regard to the coal proposition. We have 
a capacity in the neighborhood of 2,000 tons. We 
are handling Pocahontas nut and egg the same as we 
do hard coal. We have a track conveyor and get most 
of our hard coal in hopper-botiom cars. We just open 
the car from the bottom, sit on the corner and watch 
the coal go up in the buckets. These buckets are 
15x17 inches and hold from thirty-five to forty pounds 
of hard coal each. The speed of the buckets is low, as 
we are running them only thirty-five to a minute, con- 
sequently there is absolutely no breakage. The ar- 
rangement for lowering the coal from the top of the 
building to the ground storage is so perfect that there 
is no breakage of any kind. 

‘*The elevator is built with a continuous conveyor 
clear around the building. The most of the coal is 
stored on the ground on a hopper bottom built of 
solid concrete. We have a storage capacity in the hop- 
pers of about 300 tons. When these get empty we 
open the gate below, let the coal into the conveyor 
and it goes up into the hoppers and fills them again. 
In unloading, the hoppers always fill first and the coal 
then goes into the ground storage and fills that. There 
is no danger whatever of the coal getting clogged, or 
of slopping over into any bin but the right one. In 
this way we can handle it very fast. The other day 
we unloaded a 22-ton car in just thirty minutes. We 
can load our wagons at the rate of a ton a minute. 
There is a 4-foot sereen in the chute, so that all the 
coal we load is rescreened. 

‘*This is quite an expensive building, but we have 
been figuring on it for the last three years and have 
spent a little money looking around at the different 
coal pockets, and think that we have the most com- 
plete elevator in this part of the country. You will 
notice from the photograph that at the west end there 
is a shovel, or scraper, that works by means of a gaso- 
line engine, so that when we have a box car we simply 
scrape the coal into the buckets. We do not have to 
shovel to exceed half a ton to a car, except in the 
case of hopper-bottom cars. In emptying these there 
is from two to two and a-half tons that is left, and 
this must be shoveled out. 

‘‘The building covers a space 40x60 feet, 40 feet 
high to the extreme top, and every foot of space on 
the inside can be used for storage. There is no waste 
room whatever. There are more than two tons of inch 
and inch and a half rods in the building, and we think 
it could be rolled over and remain intact. We aimed 
to make the building so strong that there would be 
no bulging of the walls. Every time we unload coal 
the writer can hardly stay away from the elevator—it 
works so nicely and is so satisfactory.’’ 

Mr. Loomans writes that the end of the elevator, 
that now shows plain, will be lettered. He is also 
getting out booklets, with a picture of the elevator on 
the outside cover, which will be mailed to the farmers 
in the vicinity. A cut of the elevator will also be 
used on the stationery. 


MILL AND YARD ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 

The Wildwood Builders Company, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., recently started in that city and, following some 
correspondence with Lee J. Ninde, president of the 
company, he writes as follows: 

‘“We already have evolved something of a system 
and, as you suggested, have undertaken to keep a stock 
sheet of all lumber on hand. Our plan is to make up 
also a weekly inventory of work done, and time con- 
sumed, with the stock sheet showing the amount of 
material taken into the mill and a list of the par- 
tially worked up material on hand, and an accounting 
for the goods sold. It is some extra work, but in a 
small mill it does not seem to be an impossibility. In 
that way we. can determine exactly what things are 
costing, and arrive at an intelligent idea of whether 
a certain branch of the work will pay.’’ 

Mr. Ninde adds that if at any time I should happen 
to be in Fort Wayne the hospitality of a southern 
table will await me. As the colonel would say, 
‘“that’s bully!’’ and I should not hesitate to bet $4 
that some time under Mr. Ninde’s mahogany my feet 
will go. 

The Wildwood Builders Company will run both a 
mill and a yard, and the object of the correspondence 
was for the purpose of becoming acquainted with 
some accounting system that would apply properly to 
the business. I wrote Mr. Ninde that with both hands 
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“I don’t know as he is responsible.” 


up I could not swear that I had known more than two 
mills that were run in connection with lumber yards 
in which there was a system that would enable the 
proprietors to know precisely where they were at in 
regard to the millwork, and as one of the dealers who 
had simply a superb system was dead, the number was 
narrowed down to one. 

Now I stand prepared for the whacks! I expect 
that within twenty-four hours after this article sees 
the light several hundred retail lumbermen who operate 
mills in connection with their yards will say, ‘‘You 
blessed little fool! Come to my place and I will show 
you a system of accounting that fills the bill to a 
nicety.’’ I don’t deny but they could. I. have not 
visited all the combinations of mills and yards in the 
country, but I have visited several hundreds of them, 
and with the exception of the two instances named 
I have failed to discover the system that does the 
business as it should. It has seemed to me that when 
a dealer has the two lines on his hands—a mill and 
a yard—the business was not a unit. The head of the 
dealer kind of wabbled, first toward this and then 
toward that, without giving either the attention he 
should. 

Guessing at Cost. 


In these investigations I have heard ‘‘approxi- 
mately’’ until I couldn’t rest. ‘‘Approximately’’ the 
cost of this or that job that is turned out from a mill 
has cost so and so. When a millman talks about ‘‘ap- 
proximately’’ it means that he doesn’t know. The 
quality of exactness is eliminated. He has joined the 
class of guessers. A cog somewhere has slipped. 
Either it is not known precisely the amount of ma- 
terial that went into the job, or the value of the labor 
that it took to complete it. I certainly am wishing 
that should I visit the plant of this Fort Wayne con- 
cern Mr. Ninde will be able to say to me, ‘‘You may 
set us down as No. 3.’’ 

It most assuredly pleases me to know that this new 
company has determined to keep a stock sheet, as I 
feel sure it will feel well repaid for the time and 
expense. I have heard dealers say it is too much work, 
but I have yet to learn how it can be too much work 
to do a thing well that for the success of a business 
is necessary to be done. No man who sells lumber at 
retail, or is engaged in any other line, can do his busi- 
ness well if he shirks his work. It has been said also 
by dealers that a man with a small trade may be able 
to keep a stock sheet, but when it comes to the volume 
of business they are doing it is next to impossible. In 
this they err. When a concern that does the volume 
of business that is done by the Hartford Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., half an hour after closing 
places in its vaults a complete stock sheet, corrected 
right up to the minute, others may do the same if only 
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“The farmers are always pleased.” 


they will. If they want to do it, and do not, it is 
the will that stands in the way. Some of the heavy 
lineyard companies keep stock sheets, and it is a pity 
if a dealer who does not do one-fiftieth part of the 
business that is done by one of .those companies is 
unable to do it. 


THOSE WHO DO AND DO NOT RIDE FOR TRADE. 


‘*He is a rider,’’ a competitor said of a neighbor, 
by which he meant that when this neighbor had an 
inkling that a farmer intended to build a house or barn 
he hitched up his 40-horsepower automobile and drove 
out to see him. 

**Does he sell lumber by doing this?’’ was asked. 

‘*T suppose he sells some, but to me it would be 
distasteful,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I wouldn’t ride over 
the country begging for trade if I didn’t have any. 
When a man has a place of business there is where 
he should be found, and where he should do his busi- 
ness. How dignified it would look for a banker to 
run around the country soliciting deposits. If he 
should do it one might think he was on his last legs. 
Take Stokes, our best lawyer here, for instance. I 
want to consult him; I go to his office and am told 
that he is driving around the country drumming up 
clients. It isn’t the way of doing business that would 
suit me.’’ 

That afternoon I was in the 40-horsepower automo- 
bile of the neighbor, and when it came handy, just 
to set the ball rolling, I slipped in a few words in 
effect that if a dealer wanted to look up trade or run 
out to push up collections the automobile was just 
the thing. 

“*You bet it is just the thing,’’ said the dealer, 
changing the gear to make a grade. ‘‘I used to run 
around with a horse, and to look back it seems that 
I was traveling on an old canal boat. It’s just a 
good breathing spell to run out ten or a dozen miles 
and back.’’ 

‘*Pick up much business by riding?’’ was asked. 

“*Yes, some: I couldn’t help getting some,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘A stick-to-it method in any direction will 
bring trade. Two months ago I put a local in our 
papers, saying that those who thought of shingling 
had better buy some of those extra heavy shingles that 
I was selling at $3.75. I could trace directly the sale 
of 11,000 shingles to those little notices. The shingles 
were 5 to 2, and of course they were extra heavy. The 
price quoted was not a cut price, either, as it was 
what they were selling for at the three yards of the 
town. Two days after the notice came out a farmer 
drove in seven miles to get a few thousand of the 
shingles before they were all gone. The extra heavy 
idea struck him in the right spot. I have noticed, 
haven’t you, that it never is out of the way to harp 
on the string of ‘extra’? The farmers are always 
pleased if they think they are getting stuff that is 
extra good, or extra thick.’’ 

Possibly from the above some dealer may take a 
cue that will be to his advantage. , 


Rubbing It In. 


‘*Talking about collections,’’ he said, ‘‘the automo- 
bile fits in nicely. I can run out and see a delinquent 
customer and am back in no time. It takes gasoline, 
of course, and I have had tires bust, but if we have 
extra service we must expect extra expense is the way 
I look at it. A funny thing happened when I went 
out ten miles to see a farmer who ought to have paid 
his account two months before he did. When I told 
him I needed money he said he couldn’t see how a 
man who was riding around in an automobile that 
cost $2,000 was suffering for money, and I turned the 
trick by telling him that a farmer who had a cream 
separator, a hay loader and a carriage that cost $175 
ought to have money enough to pay his debts when 
they were due. I don’t want a man to rub it into 
me too hard, if he is a eustomer.’’ 

He was asked if his competitors rode for business. 
‘*One of them does to some extent and the other one 
doesn’t,’’ he replied. ‘*‘Old man is too old 
to get out in that way. I don’t think he ever was 
much of a hustler. When a man’s belly gets larger 
than all the rest of him he doesn’t feel like hustling. 
As I size it up, he has been kind of a patent-leather- 
slipper man. Has liked to wear patent leathers so 
he could look down and see ’em shine. Make money? 
I ean’t say he is making money, but he has made 
plenty of it. He was here in an early day when he 
couldn’t help make it, but if he was thrown into the 
ealdron now I can’t say how he would come out. 
This is saying nothing against the old man. He is a 
good competitor, and all that—I am just telling you 
what kind of a man he is. Seven years ago, when 
I came here, the old man said, so I was told, that in 
two years my hide would be nailed up on the armory, 
which is next door to me, but as my hide is still on, 
I have forgiven him. And when a man is so full 
of fat he can’t talk without puffing, I don’t know as 
he is responsible for what he says. 

‘*T began to ride because I had to. I wanted the 
money. When I started here I had $3,000 of my own, 
and borrowed $7,000 of my father, who had faith in 
me. Much of the time I was thinking of that $7,000; 
that it must be paid, and at the end of three years 
I paid the last dollar of it. Every bill that I took 
meant something. It meant paying a few dollars that 
I was owing father. I must have business, and to 
get it I scoured the country for it. In this way I may 
have acquired the habit of riding. Anyhow, it fits the 
ease. I don’t know how many bills I have sold by 
being on the ground in time, but every year I have 
sold a few. It is a kind of advertising that is 
effectual.’’ 























“Because you are doing an illegal business.” 


Takes With the Farmers. 

‘*How does it take with the farmers to be solicited 
in this way?’’ was asked. 

‘*Tt takes in the right way,’’ he replied. ‘‘There 
is no farmer, or anybody else, but likes to be noticed. 
By calling on them I have got nearer to them than I 
could have done in my office. The business parapher- 
nalia is out of sight. It becomes a social as well as 
a business call. The first year I was here I called on 
a farmer and sold him a barn bill that amounted to 
something like $400, and I have sold him four bills 
since, one for a good house. There isn’t a year that 
he doesn’t invite me and my wife to come out to his 
place for a visit. And do I always go? You bet I 
always go! On business principles I wouldn’t refuse 
to go, and if there was no business in it I would go. 
I want to occupy my mind at times with something 
besides business. The last time was Christmas, and 
the fatted calf was killed. They are Germans who are 
thoroughly Americanized, but who haven’t forgotten 
that one way of living is to have plenty to eat. They 
are about the best people going. One of his sons 
will come out of college next year, and he won’t 
settle down to doctoring or preaching, but to farming. 
The father told me he was going to set him off 200 
acres, which will mean a new set of buildings, and I 
know as well as I know we are riding here that I 
shall sell them. 

‘*There is nothing like getting close to your cus- 
tomers, that is, close in the right way. I have a com- 
petitor who thinks that a cigar or a drink is the right 
way, but it isn’t. It may please for the time, but it 
isn’t the staying kind. My German friends up north 
would rather see me at their church once than to 
drink a keg of beer that I would pay for. The im- 
pressions are of a different kind.’’ 

The dealer didn’t get off this talk in a continuous 
stream, as it is here recorded, but the sentiments he 
expressed are accurately presented. There were inter- 
ruptions now and then, once emphasized by a speed of 
forty miles an hour over a stretch of good road, on this 
fast run a dog having to jump for his life to keep 
from being run over. At another time the machine 
was stopped that we might enjoy a beautiful view com- 
posed of fields and faraway bluffs, and after both of 
us had admitted that it was a mighty pretty sight, 
the dealer, before starting up again, put in several 
minutes of solid talk. When I left him at his office 
I told him what a fine ride we had had, but did not tell 
him how highly I thought of his talk, or what benefit 
I thought it would be to some of the readers of this 
department. When he sees it here he will know I 
thought it of enough importance to put it in cold type. 
I wish I could get expressions of equal interest from 
some dealer every day of the week. 





— 
THE ANTI- TRUST 
Gas BAG MAN 
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“It would be doing violence to their disposition.” 
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WHY NOT ONE PRICE FOR MATERIAL? 


A friend of mine who was about to build a garage 
told me that before he asked for a bid on the bill he 
was told by his carpenter that it would be useless to 
seek to buy cheaper of one yard than of another, as he 
would be quoted the same price by all. The bill was 
presented at three yards, and it was so many dollars 
and 10 cents, so many dollars and 10 cents, so many 
dollars and 10 cents at all of them. That even 10 
cents may have been incidental, of course, but it 
would be hard to make an outsider believe it was. 

In the face of such circumstantial evidence the 
dealers of this town need to look a little out. The 
antitrust law is mighty operative these days. In a 
town that presented an atmosphere somewhat similar 
to this one, a lawyer bought a bill of lumber that 
amounted to several hundred dollars and then refused 
to pay for it. ‘*‘Why do you refuse to pay for it?’’ 
he was asked. ‘‘ Because you are doing an illegal busi- 
ness,’’ he said. And no effort has been made to col- 
lect the account. 

Now, I am the mildest-mannered, most law-abiding 
citizen that likes to have a dollar in his pocket that 
isn’t taxed, and if I were selling lumber in a town 
and, unmindful of law, thought it was no sin to have 
a little understanding in order that we dealers might 
live, do you think we would have any of that so 
many dollars and 10 cents, so many dollars and 10 
cents, so many dollars and 10 cents in ours? If we 
were not cuter than that, we should petition that our 
brains be extracted and the holes filled in with ex- 
celsior. We should at least vary our prices so there 
would not be 10 cents sticking out of all of them. 

But let me tell you, beloved, what perhaps you 
already know: In many a town it is charged that the 
dealers are in cahoots when it is the farthest thing 
in the world from what they are thinking about. When 
estimates on a bill have varied from $5 to $15 such 
a charge has been made. We who are on the inside 
know what abject foolishness this is. When people 
of this kind who make themselves so conspicuous by 
their ignorance buy a suit of clothes of one dealer for 
$22, and the next week buy a suit of another mer- 
chant for another member of the family for $22.50, 
it is strange it is not claimed by them that the clothiers 
meet nights to figure out the combination act. When 
they buy of grocers bills the items of which are prac- 
tically the same and the prices paid practically the 
same, it is queer they don’t raise a howl that they are 
being robbed by trust villains. 

To those who can understand, the situation is about 
like this: It is conceded by dealers everywhere that 
the average expense of selling lumber is 10 percent. 
The price paid for lumber by the different dealers of a 
town does not materially vary. Any business man of 
common sense knows that he should make a net profit 
of 15 percent. If there are any long-eared specimens 
in the bunch who repudiate these plain and common 
sense principles of trade, of course they cut under; 
but we are supposing that the long eared specimen is 
absent. You then have dealers who paid the same 
for stock; who figure that it costs them 10 percent 
to sell material; who want to make a net profit of 15 
percent; and under these circumstances why should 
there be any marked variation in the prices at which 
a given bill that goes the rounds should be figured? 

We see plainly through this, but if those outside 
were able to see it, it would be doing violence to their 
disposition to admit it. 





THE CASH BASIS. 

The location of a yard should be considered, as the re- 
sources of the people depend largely on the line of employ- 
ment they are engaged in, so far as having ready cash to 
pay for what they buy is concerned. Take, for example, a 
strictly dairying community the people have a steady in- 
come and are in a position to pay cash, or nearly so, the 
year around for all they buy. Then take a community that 
is devoted entirely to grain and stock raising. Here we get, 
as you might say, periodical payments, produce that can 
only be turned to cash at certain periods of the year; and 
these conditions are bound in a mesaure to influence any 
system of collecting that could be adopted. 

We consider collecting a matter of education, practice or 
custom—whichever you choose to call it—which we hold 
the dealers themselves are responsible for. Some dealers 
in their anxiety to make sales carry the idea to their cus- 
tomers that any old time will do for payment. One dealer 
of this kind in a community compels the rest of the deal- 
ers, in a mesaure, to do the same in order to hold their 
share of patronage. Should a man wish to conduct his 
business as nearly on a cash basis as possible and his com- 
petitor was negligent about collecting, and extended long- 
time payments to consumers, would hinder the man in a large 
majority of cases, that was trying to conduct as near a cash 
business as possible. 

To be a good collector one must study the nature or dis- 
position of his customer. Some customers will stand urging 
of settlement, while others will not, so one must approach 
a customer in whichever manner his customer will permit 
without offense. 

Above everything else, have an understanding when a bill 
is sold when and how it shall be paid for. On small ac- 
counts confusion can often be avoided by notifying the 
customer, not to exceed sixty days from time of purchase, 
that he is owing a small account, as customers sometimes 
forget small accounts, and are inclined to dispute them if 
let run any great length of time. We have found it pays to 
send your customers a statement of his account before it 
gets very old, even if he does not pay it, he likely will call 
and give his reason why, and this brings the dealer and 
customer in closer touch with each other, which is sure to 
be beneficial in some way. W. T. Joyce CoMPANY, 
Ter George S. Haggin, Kingsley, Iowa. 


BEST LOCATION FOR A RETAIL YARD. 





New Problem Proposed for Discussion—Collections Puzzle Dealers—“ Horse Sense” 
a Prime Factor in Dealing With Credit Customers—Results Attainable. 





Not merely the man who is about to start a new yard, 
but also the retailer who has an established yard in a 
town where competition is sharp, often asks himself what 
really is the best location in any town for a retail lumber 
yard. Would you have it in the heart of a town on the 
main street in order to get the business, or will you get 
the business just as well if the yard is located a little 
farther away from the center of activity, where ground 
rent, taxes or other fixed charges are lower? Will the 
business come to you, or must you go to the business? 

There certainly is a variety of opinions among retailers 
on this subject, if the present location of their yards is 
to be taken as a criterion. There are some retailers who 
are convinced that the yard must be on the main busi- 
ness street. Some of them even haul lumber from the 
railroad when they can not get a siding into the down- 
town location. 

There are other retailers who would no more think of 
doing business without a railroad than they would with- 
out a yard itself. They declare that in order to be able 
to sell lumber at a reasonable profit they must keep the 
cost of handling at a low figure. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the ordinary merchant 
must locate in the market center of the town. But per- 
haps lumber is a different kind of a commodity. The 
householder is almost a daily visitor to the drygoods 
store and the grocery. The lumber purchase is an infre- 
quent occurrence. The downtown man may argue that 
it is of more importance that he should be in plain sight 
when that infrequent occurrence occurs, while the man 
farther out will say that it being but an occasional pur- 
chase the customer will go a little farther without feeling 
inconvenienced. 

There are other phases of the question that will occur 
to any retail lumber dealer. There is the matter of fire 
risk and insurance rates. There is the problem of 
adequate piling room, in a time when increases of sizes 
and grades are necessitating a greater area for retail 
yard purposes. P 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to receive the 
opinions of retail lumber dealers on this subject of yard 
location. What is your idea of the ideal location for a 
retail lumber yard? As a slight appreciation for the 
codperation of dealers in considering this problem, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pay $15 for the best letter 
on the subject; $10 for the next best letter and $5 for 
the third best letter. These letters should be mailed at 
the earliest convenient date, as the contest will close 
November 1. 


‘*‘THE EASIEST WAY.’’ 


The amount that is standing on your books from one 
month to the next, and the accounts that are lost and go to 
the bad side of the profit and loss account at the end of the 
year, go a long way in the kind of a showing a man makes 
for himself or the company for which he works. 

If a man knows all the customers that come to his yard 
the question is easier than if he is starting in a strange 
community. 

Here there are several classes of men that are good: 
The man that has a big farm, lots of horses and hired help, 
and has a good deal of money borrowed at the bank. He 
expects his account for fuel, posts and lumber for repairing 
to run for a year and pay it all together. To this class 
of men you can explain that you are selling on a cash or 
60-day time basis. That you can not carry their open 
account for so long. You can generally make an agreement 
with them to settle three or four times a year, or give a 
note at those times, so you can have the interest on the 
account. 

Then there are the men that are honest but are always 
behind time on everything. They will let their account run 
just as long as they possibly can put you off. With them 
you can make an agreement at the time they get the ma- 
terial, of the time you can let the account run—sixty or 
ninety days. Generally they will promise to pay it in that 





YARD LOCATION. 


What is the best location for a retail lum- 
ber yard? 

Downtown ground rent is high; does it pay 
to be located there? 

Farther cut ground rent is cheaper; will 
business follow you there? 

Is it absolutely necessary to be on a rail- 
road; if not, what about haulage? 

For the best letter on Yard Locaticn we 
will pay $15; for the next, $10; for the 
next, $5. 

Write a letter to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN on this subject. What do you 
think? Contest closes Nov. 1. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
315 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 















time all right. Mark on the ledger (with pencil) the length 
of time you promised to let them have it. Watch these 
dates and when the time is up let them know the date on 
which they agreed to pay the account; and in such a way 
that they will know you expect nothing else but that they 
will settle then. If they do not settle right away, let them 
know you have not forgotten it; that they gave their word 
to settle them, and that is what you expect them to do. It 
will bring them to see you, and if it is not possible to get 
the money then you can get a note with good interest and 
a chattel mortgage for security. 

I find it not hard to make an agreement with most men 
at the time they get lumber to pay in a certain time, and 
that I make few enemies vy holding them to the agreement. 

There is a class of men that pay bills as soon as they are 
presented to them, but would not come to your office and 
pay in six months. I mail .bills or tuke them in person to 
these men the first of each month. All fuel bills I make 
out and collect the first of the month. I find more can be 
collected by taking them in person than by mailing them. 

There are some men in all communities that are’ doubt- 
ful; if you trust them they may pay and they may not. 
You do not lose much trade by turning them down. If 
you do give them credit you are apt to have several accounts 
that never will be paid. In one-half or two-thirds of the 
cases you refuse credit they will get the money and you will 
get the trade anyway. It is better to lose $100 worth of 
trade than a $20 account. 

When you start in a strange community it is nothing but 
business to let every man who is a stranger to you know 
that you will have to find out his standing before you can 
give him credit.- If you find the man’s credit is not good, 
do not be afraid to turn him down. There are always a 
few men that try to get “into” a new man, and never 
intend to pay if they succeed in getting something on 
credit. 

As a summary I would say: ‘The easiest way to collect 
is to have an understanding at the time material is gotten 
as to time the bill is to be paid. Have some system to 
keep track of this time and push the collections right then. 

R. A. BROWNSON, 
Winona, Wash. 


‘*‘EXERCISE GRAY MATTER.’’ 

The time to lay the foundation for making the collection 
is when the customer is asking you to extend him credit. 
He will at that time cheerfully participate in conversation 
regarding the payment of his bill, because you are friends 
and he is on the asking side. Always have an understand- 
ing when the payment is to be made, and be on hand with- 
out fail the day the payment is due. If you are careless 
about watching accounts as they come due, those who owe 
you will be the first to note the fact and they will take 
liberties with you in the keeping of their promises. Cus- 
tomers whose names are on the ledger, should be taught by 
experience from the start that you are always up and with- 
out fail “Johnnie on the spot” in presenting bills. Your 
case is stronger at the time of the first call than later, for 
you are still friends and he has not forgotten the favors 
you extended to him. 

Collections are not machine made. Different methods must 
be prescribed with different customers, and there is where 
the dealer has a chance to exercise his gray matter. The 
money is what we must get, and not the customer's ill will. 
Dealers who have been in business long enough to be in- 
terested in this subject have figured out some sort of a 
systematic way of making collections that is reasonably suc- 
cessful, or they would not be able to continue in business. 
In the case of each individual debtor the dealer should 
require the names of a few parties to whom he can refer. 

If the debtor stands you off the first time he will not be 
in so good a humor the next time you ask him to pay, not 
so glad to see you. Now apply the facts in your possession 
and your system; if these fail, discard everything but cour- 
age and common sense. A smile may help you get one 
man’s money, while earnestness will be the only method that 
another may understand. Therefore, vigorous exercise of 
“horse sense” on your part is imperative. 

The way to get the result is in your own way or in any 
other old way, but get it, and if possible, without losing 
your customer's good favor. Keep everlastingly at your col- 
lections. There is work for the credit man as long as there 
is one old unpaid account on the ledger, and it is a safe 
guess that as long as a credit business is done there will be 
one, and often one hundred. 

Sometimes it is helpful to get a sixty days’ note without 
interest if due when paid, but notes often are harder to col 
lect than accounts. Therefore, unless you want to keep 
your money out, take notes only when you have about half 
courage enough to ask for money; you may have courage 
enough to ask for a note. lave everybody around the office 
help you get the money out of some of those old sinners 
who got the lumber and then got mad when the account 
was presented. 

Study the man. Jlow he gets his money. How he spends 
his money. Can he pay, but won't? Can he pay, but don't? 
Ask yourself about this man, then act accordingly. Get 
your debtor's point of view, then use it to your advantage. 
If yen do not know whether to smile or be cross, always 
try the smile first. Never give up; get busy and keep busy. 
The result will be that you will catch that painter to whom 
you sold the ladder a few years ago and the cement worker 
will get his sacks back and settle up in full. 

F. E. HyYert, 
Manager Hawkeye Lumber Company, Oskaloosa, Towa. 
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GOVERNMENT INSPECTION. 


Rules Adopted by National Authority for the Grading 
of Yellow Pine Intended for Public Purchase— 
New Requirements Are Promulgated. 


The United States government recently has issued 
grading rules governing the inspection of yellow pine 
lumber furnished on its proposals: 


Yellow Pine. 


All lumber must be sound, longleaf yellow pine, weil 
manufactured and well seasoned, sawed fair and full to 
the sizes given, and, except where otherwise stated, 
must be free from loose branch, or unsound knots, knot 
holes, worm holes, through or round shakes, pitch pock- 
ets, centers, heart pitch, dark sap, cross grain and wane. 
Stained, warped, twisted or missawn lumber will not be 
accepted. 

Sound tight pockets and bright sap will be allowed 
within the limits given below. Pitch pockets may be 
allowed instead of knots where the damage due to the 
pockets does not exceed that caused by the knots allowed 
under the rulés:.- Where heart centers are allowed they 
must be completely boxed in and tight. 

A through shake is one from side to side, or from 
edge to edge, or from side to edge. 

Referring to the heart face, the limitations as to sizes 
and numbers of knots are as follows: In the measure- 
ments of knots the average diameter must be taken. 
The allowance of one knot 1% inches in diameter in 6 
feet means that the piece may have one knot 1% inches 
or a greater number of smaller ones less than 1% inches, 
but not exceeding the equivalent. In the limitation as 
to size, number and percentage of knots no account is 
to be taken of knots one-half or less of the diameter of 
the maximum allowed in the grain. . 

Boards—thickness under 2 inches: Must be bright, 
heart face, 1 inch bright sap is allowed on one edge; free 
from splits, shakes and centers. Sound tight knots will 
be allowed as follows: For widths under 11 inches, 1 
knot of 1 inch for each 6 feet. For widths 11 inches and 
over, 1 knot 1% inches diameter for each 6 feet. Ninety 
percent of the total number of pieces must be free from 
knots. 

Planks—thickness, 2 inches to 5% inches: Must be 
bright and free from splits, shakes and centers. Nine- 
inch widths must show 38 corners heart not more than 1 
inch sap on 4th corner. Sound tight knots will be al- 
lowed as follows: Up to 3% inches thick, 1 knot 1% 
inches diameter to each 6 feet of length. For widths 4 
inches and over, 1 knot 1% inches diameter for each 6 
feet. Eighty percent of all pieces to be clear of knots. 

Widths 9 inches and over must show 1 heart face and 
at least two-third heart on opposite side. Knots, sound 
and tight, will be allowed as follows: Up to 4% inches, 
1 knot 1% inches for each 6 feet of length. Under 3 
inches, 80 percent of the pieces to be clear, of knots; 3 
inches and over, 70 percent of the pieces to be clear of 
knots; 5 inches and over, 1 knot 1% inches diameter for 
each 6 feet of length; 70 percent of the pieces to be clear 
of knots. 

Dimension sizes, 6 inches thick and over: Must be 
bright and free from splits and shakes. Sap on each cor- 
ner must not exceed one-sixth of width of face. Sound 
tight knots will be allowed as follows: Under 8 inches, 1 
knot 2 inches diameter each 6 feet of length; 8 inches or 
over, size of knots must be proportionately larger. In 
thicknesses under 8 inches, pieces must be free from 


centers. 
No. 2 Yellow Pine, Prime. 


All lumber must be sound, commercial longleaf yellow 
pine, and lumber combining large coarse knots with 
coarse grain will not be accepted. 

It must be well manufactured, well seasoned, sawed 
fair and full to the sizes given and saw butted. Except 
as otherwise specified it must be free from unsouna, 
loose, or hollow knots, knot holes, worm holes, through 
or round shakes, dark sap, cross grain and injurious 
wane. Warped, twisted, stained or missawn lumber will 
not be accepted. 

In the following dimensions where the terms % and % 
heart are used they shall be considered as referring to 
the area on the face on which measured. 

Knots classified as ‘“‘larger’’ are to be understood as in- 
creasing in diameter according to the width or thickness 
of the piece. In-boards it will include knots: over 1% 
inches for narrow pieces or over, 1% inches for wide 

feces. For plank, large .knots range from over 1% 
nches to over 2% inches for the greatest widths and 
thicknesses. Dimension sizes will allow of proportional 
tncrease. 

Boards: Must be bright, free from centers, wane, 
round or through shakes, and large and unsound knots. 
Widths 7 inches and under must show 1 heart free; 
widths over 7 inches must show % heart on both sides. 

Plank: Must be bright, free from wane, round or 
through shakes, and large or unsound knots; at least 50 
percent to be free from centers. Widths 7 inches and 
under must show three corners heart; widths over 7 
inches must show % heart on both sides. 

Dimension sizes: Must be bright and free from in- 
urious knots and shakes. Square lumber must show % 

eart on 2 sides and not less than % heart on two other 
sides. 

Sizes where width does not exceed thickness by 3 inches 
must show % heart and face and heart for % of length 
en both edges. 

Sizes where width exceeds thickness by 3 inches or 
more shall show 3% heart on face and heart on edges for 
ene-half the length. 


No. 1 Yellow Pine Ceiling. 


To be best quality clear yellow pine, to be well seasoned 
and well manufactured, free from all defects. To be 
matched, dressed and center beaded on both sides: width 
and thickness as may be ordered. Length from 12 feet 


*o 16 feet. 
Yellow Pine Flooring. 


Te be of best quality longleaf yellow pine. Must be all 
faeart except that 1 inch of bright sap will be allowed on 
ene corner; to be rift or vertical grain the entire length, 
free from splits, shakes and knots; the heart face must 
be free from pitch pockets and resin streaks; to be well 
seasoned, matched and dressed on both sides. Width and 
thickness to be as ordered; length to be from 12 feet 


te 16 feet. 
Yellow Pine Decking. 


Te be of best quality fine grained longleaf yellow pine, 
that has not been tapped, from the Gulf ports; to be in 
lengths 16 feet to 40 feet and up, averaging at least 24 
feet: to be well manufactured and seasoned and sawed 
fair and full to the sizes given. To be all heart and 
edge grain, free from splits, shakes, heart centers and 
eorner knots; 2”x2”, 2”x3”, 2”x4” and intermediate sizes 

have no knots exceeding % inch in diameter; 2”x5”, 

"x6", 3”x3", 3”x4”", 3x5”, 3”x6”, and intermediate sizes 
to have no knots exceeding 1 inch in diameter; larger 
sizes to have no knots exceeding 1% inches in diameter. 

Perfectly sound, tight knots, up to the sizes given above 

be allowed on the under side of piece or in the lower 





. 


half of calking edges, but no knots must show on corners 
after working. 

In square decking one face and in other decking one 
wide face must be absolutely clear and must show edge 
grain its entire length. 


Margin Pieces. 


To conform in quality to the above specifications, ex- 
cept as to edge grain, which are modified as follows: Up 
to 6% inches in width to show all grain; 7 to 9% inches 
inclusive, to show 6-inch edge grain, all on one side; 10 
inches and over, no requirements as to edge grain, and 
bright sap allowed on lower face and sides not to exceed 
a total of one-eighth of the width and one-fourth of 


thickness, 
; Yellow Pine Hewn Timber. 


To be in lengths from 25 feet to 70 feet, with an aver- 
age of at least 40 feet. No stick to contain less than 600 
feet board measure; at least 50 percent of the total to 
average 1,500 feet board measure, and remainder at least 
1,000 feet board measure. 

To be best quality fine grained longleaf yellow pine 
from the Gulf ports. To be sound and free from rot, 
red heart, twisted growth, and cat face. To be free from 
unsound, rotten or injurious knots. No sound knot to 
exceed 3 inches in diameter and not more than 1 to every 
7 feet of length. To be free from injurious rotten shakes, 
wind shakes or resin shakes. To be practically straight. 
Taper to be uniform and not to exceed 1 inch in 15 run- 
ning feet. Must be well manufactured; hewn 4 sides, a 
few slight ax marks being allowed. May show 1% inches 
wane on all four corners, or not exceeding 3 inches of 
wane on any one corner of any stick, and not for more 
than one-half the length of same. Not over 25 percent 
of the number of pieces to show score hacks, subject 
to an allowance of 1 inch measured off each side showing 
same, and no score hacks allowed deeper than % inch 
on any face. To show heart wood at least % of the 
length on 2 faces and \% length on other 2 sides. 

Measurement, length to be taken inside the pin holes, 
breadth and depth to be taken at middle of the stick, 
which, with the length, shall be considered size for com- 
putation. Trimming must be done if found necessary. 
Each log to be plainly numbered on both ends, corre- 
sponding number to be given on invoice covering said 


og. 
Yellow Pine Hewn Sticks for Masts and Spars. 


Lengths to be from 65 feet to 85 feet and up, averag- 
ing 70 feet. To be from 17 inches to 24 inches in 
diameter at middle of length and to average at least 
2,200 feet b. m. to the stick. To be best quality fine 
grained, longleaf yellow pine from the Gulf ports. To 
be sound and free from rot, red heart, twisted growth 
and cat face. 

To be straight, no sweep allowed. Taper to be uniform, 
not to exceed 1 inch in 15 running feet. May show 3 
inches wane on each corner, or such an amount as will, 
in the judgment of the inspector, not injure the sticks 
for the purposes intended. Must be fairly manufactured; 
hewn on 4 sides; a few slight ax marks will be allowed. 
Not over 25 percent to show score hacks, subject to an 
allowance of 1 inch measured off each side showing same, 
and no score hack to be allowed deeper than % inch. 

‘ = show heart at least 144 of the length on each of the 
sides. 

To be free from unsound, rotten or injurious knots. 
No sound knots to exceed 3 inches in diameter, and num- 
ber of knots in each piece not to exceed 1 to every 7 feet. 
To be free from wind, resin or other injurious shake. 

Length is to be taken inside of pin holes. Breadth and 
depth at the middle of the length shall. with the length, 
be considered the size for computation. Trimming must 
be done if found necessary. 





VIRGINIA WHITE OAK TIMBER TAPPED. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Sept. 21.—By the completion of an 
industrial broad gage railroad, twelve miles long, and a 
well equipped Lane mill, with a daily capacity of 30,000 
feet, a large tract of virgin timber in Bedford and Frank- 
lin counties, just above Smith’s gap and extending to 
Pen Hook, on the Rocky Mount branch of the Southern 
railway, has been opened. Two locomotives and a num- 
ber of cars have been put into commission and ship- 
ments of lumber will begin this week. 

The tract contains white oak almost entirely, and a 
small amount of poplar. Twenty million feet of white 
oak will be shipped and it is expected that ultimately 
upward of 50,000,000 feet will be accessible. A timber 
expert who visited the tract this week stated that it was 
the finest timber he had ever seen standing in Virginia. 
Between thirty and forty miles of railroad, branch lines 
from the one just completed, will be added later. The 
Ward Lumber Company, of this city, has the exclusive 
sales agency of the timber, which is owned by George 
Myer and his son, George Myer, jr., of New York city. 


OP DBPD DD DD DD DDO 
YELLOW PINE STATISTICS. 


The report of the Yellow Pine Clearing House for 
August shows the operations of 301 mills te have been 
in board feet as follows: 


ARKANSAS LUMBER NOTES. 


Lumberman of that State Summarizes Some of the 
Freight Tariff Difficuities of that Region with 
which Sbippers Have to Contend. 





In the course of a trip through the South a represen- 
tative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called on Frank F. 
Fee, of the Fee-Creighton Lumber Company, of Little 
Rock, Ark. Mr. Fee is a student of all matters per- 
taining to the lumber trade and recently has devoted much 
of his attention to the study of lumber rates. At the 
suggestion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he has pre- 
sented a phase of the Arkansas lumber rate situation 
which should prove of great interest to those manufac- 
turing and shipping hardwood and pine from that state. 
It is given herewith: 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the avowed and able cham- 
pion of the lumber industry, has taken great pains to go 
into the rate situation, so far as it affects the lumber trade 
of the United States and has given particular attention 
to the tapline controversy, thereby doing a world of good 
in this direction. The discussion brought to light many 
and varied situations in Arkansas rates. It was found 
that one road had a certain rate in effect on shipments to 
a certain market and another road had a worse rate (they 
are all bad enough) and all without apparent or real rea- 
son. Although individual lumbermen had protested repeat- 
edly, no plans for concerted action were made until re- 
cently. 

The following will give an idea of the present rates: 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road has a 15-cent rate 
cn hardwood from Newport, Ark., to New Orleans, while a 
10-cent rate prevails from Memphis to New Orleans—about 
the same distance. Moreover, Dermott, McGehee, Portland, 
Blissville, Halley and a few kindred towns in the McGehee 
grouping of rates have a 15-cent rate to New Orleans over 
the Iron Mountain system, although they are nearly 200 
miles nearer New Orleans and on a different division. This 
makes a 200-mile decrease in the haul for the same money 
over the Iron Mountain system. The Rock Island and IIli- 
nois Central rates appear more equitable and therefore 
shippers favor these roads whenever possible. 

This’ discrepancy in rates will come up for hearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission at New Orleans 
as soon as a definite date has been assigned. The cam- 
paign was inaugurated by a small group of shippers, aided 
by New Orleans exporters and, later, was taken up by the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, of Baltimore. All 
are confident of securing a 10-cent rate, with reparation for 
two years from the date of hearing. 

Another thorn in the side of this group of shippers is 
the rate to New York city on export shipments. Shippers 
have brought up this question repeatedly, each time with 
a new argument and varied success. Briefly the situation 
is this: Nearly all the railroads operating in Arkansas 
had made a through rate of 33 cents on yellow pine to New 
York city. Hardwood men had no kick coming on the pine 
operators’ rate and really believed this or a lower rate to 
be fair. However, they felt that they should have a similar 
rate on hardwoods and many were in favor of a protest. 
The hardwood men contended that their products brought 
a greater tonnage to the railroads, as one carload of hard- 
woods weighs twice as much as a carload of pine. Then, 
too, a precedent had been established by the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific railway in making a 33-cent rate 
on hardwood to New York city, although the Vicksburg 
territory is from fifty to 100 miles farther from New York 
city than this one persecuted group. Their efforts secured 
the magnanimous reduction of one cent a hundred weight. 
The chairman of the Central Freight Association, at Chi- 
cago, has been addressed, but he apparently loses all corre- 
spondence. If no redress is secured at the October meeting 
of the Central Freight Association the matter will be 
brought to the attention of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as many of the eastern short lines have volunteered 
to meet the Iron Mountain system and absorb a part of 
the difference which will have to be given to the shippers. 
Notable among the friendly short lines are the Lackawanna, 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and severa! others. 

The shippers believe the presentation of their case has 
been strong enough to show the carriers the error of their 
ways, but, failing in this, they will fight it out, as they 
must. The state rates on rough material are such that 
these people must be helped or Tennessee competition will 
dig their commercial grave, thereby keeping from the mar- 
kets of the country the splendid resources of Arkansas. 
Even their worst competitors recognize their handicap and 





CUT AND SHIPMENTS FOR EIGHT MONTHS OF THE YEAR. 
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The excess of cut over shipments for the year thus 
far of only 1.18 percent hardly justifies the stress laid 
in certain quarters on the yellow pine overproduction, 
here shown to have been a mere shade more than 1 
percent. In short, the showing upon the whole is of a 
really wholesome volume of business-and a decidedly 
moderate accumulation of stock—an accumulation 
neither at all alarming nor otherwise in any sense or 
degree seriously burdensome. 


or 1.18 percent. 
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speak kindly of them. They are putting up a game fight 
and intend to win. 

The consensus of opinion throughout the country is that 
the trunk lines, particularly the Iron Mountain, have a 
grudge against Arkansas; yet the splendid resources of the 
state should influence the carriers to help the people and 
allow the commereial pioneers to realize a modicum of their 
investments. Until recently it was rumored that the entire 
management of the Iron Mountain system was prejudiced 
against Arkansas, but its policy appears to be changing, this 
being locally attributed to the awakening of the shippers. 
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FIGHTING WESTERN FIRES. 


Season’s Work in Washington State—Anticipating 
Danger in Reafforesting—Damage 
Litigation in Maine. 


Tacoma, WASH., Sept. 22.—State Fire Warden J. R. 
Welty has just issued the following formal statement 
covering the season’s work in his department: 


Timber fires were more general and widespread than ‘ever 
before known in this state. The weather was extremely dry. 
We did not have the usual spring and early summer rains 
and by August 1 everything of a combustible nature was dry 
as tinder and only the contact of a spark was necessary to 
set a fire going. 

For a number of years we have been laying the foundation 
for these fires We have been cutting and logging large 
areas of timber, leaving the dead stubs of trees standing 
and leaving the slashings on the ground, which is often 
equal in volume to the material removed. We have been 
clearing the right of way for many wagon roads and rail- 
roads by cutting down the timber and brush and, in most 
instances, pushing this material back and piling it along the 
sides of the road, where it remains and becomes dry and is 
an ever existing menace to adjoining timber and other 
property. 

Although many fires were burning they were quite easily 
controlled until about August 24, when a strong wind then 
blowing developed into a gale which fanned the smoldering 
fires into a big flame. The state forest fire service and the 
Washington Forest Fire Association forces, besides many 
men cages waged a strenuous fight against these fires. 
Some of them were alarming and seemed as though they 
would sweep everything in their course, but in almost every 
instance they were brought under control when they had 
reached green timber. About all of the really big fires we 
have had this season were in cutover lands where a great 
amount of slashings had been left on the ground. Reports 
of timber fires made at the time and under the stress and 
excitement of the hour are, in most cases, greatly anne: 
gerated even by experienced timbermen and _ cruisers. t 
was thought at the time that the destruction of timber 
would be great, but it is gratifying to note that the loss 
has been ey light. 

Repo:its of deputy fire wardens of the several counties, 
with several tracts yet to be examined, show the following: 


Acres merchantable timber burned over......... 7,988 
Acres second growth timber burned over........ 2,423 
Acres cutover lands burned over......... poe eeee 74,675 
Acres brush land burned over...........seeeee8 33,210 
Merchantable timber destroyed (board feet)..... 38,391,763 


As a general rule, fire burning in green timber ee 
only a sma.l percent of it. I have given herewith only the 
timber actually destroyed. When timber has been killed by 
fire the actual loss is generally light if the timber can be 
cut and logged within a reasonable time. 

Timber fires are sturted in many ways and the element of 
carelessness usually enters into the starting of a fire. They 
are started by railroad locomotives, in logging works, by 
campers, by hunters, by berry pickers and in ways myste- 
rious and difficult to ascertain. Were it not for the cli- 
matic conditions which exist here the loss of timber re- 
sulting from fires likely would be much greater. In the 
territory between the Cascade range and the Pacific ocean 
the danger of timber loss by fire is less than anywhere else 
in the United States. The rainfall during the autumn and 
winter is quite heavy and there is sufficient undergrowth to 
retain the moisture through the dry weather of summer. 
During the summer months the winds are usually light and 
the dewfall is heavy. i 

The loss of timber by fire was not great but it should 
have been less. Loss can be prevented by employing a 
sufficient number of men to properly patrol the timber 
areas. We now have one deputy state fire warden in each 
timbered county. He has from 300,000 to 500,000 acres of 
timber to protect against fire, besides other duties to per- 
form. Often timber bodies are located in different portions 
of a large county and separated by many miles. Under these 
conditions it is apparent that the state’s forest protection 
force is too small. 

At the beginning of the fire season we had $22,700 avail- 
able to pay the per diem and expenses of the deputy fire 
wardens and men employed by them to control and extin- 
guish timber fires. ‘The money to pay men employed by 
the deputies is now exhausted. Sufficient money should be 
appropriated to maintain a force of men in the field large 
enough to patrol and protect the forests from fire. 





FOREST FIRES AND STUMPAGE PRICES IN THEIR 
RELATION TO PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 


Most people who are acquainted with the growth of 
trees know that a stand of middle-aged growth, in fact 
all forest growth from its embryonic stage to maturity, 
is subject to destruction by fire. The young growth 
regenerating beneath the more mature timber, the 
mature timber itself, both are sensitive to scorching 
and the cell-destroying flame. 

There is only one way to overcome this difficulty be- 
fore torest planting will be feasible, and tiat is by 
employing an adequate system of protection. What is 
such system? 

Let us suppose that a timber tract covers an area of 
10,000 acres; its topography is a mixture of flat bottom 
lands and rough, hilly inclines. Let there be a stream 
or two meandering through the tract. 

In two years the timber is financially mature. Then 
there is a period of waiting, during which a fire risk is 
involved. 

A few scattering old logging roads trail over the 
timbered area. 

First, a torest map must be drawn up, indicating all 
roads, streams and contour. Having this as a basal map 
a second map of improvement will be constructed. It 
shall consist of a well-interlacing system vf roads com- 
municating with the old roads. These roads, while 
acting as a means of transportation, afford the most 
pertect control of fire. Should fire break out the fire 
fighter has ready access to the fire by these new roads 
and further he has a new barrier for confining the fire 
within the bounds of these roads. 

Further, should the owner become interested in 
future forest working plans, or desire to plan a new 
forest, he has a permanent system of roads and can 
each year withdraw the annual growing stock, leaving 
the stand to grow into maturity. 

The relation to current stumpage prices and gaging 
the merits of investments in forestry such as planting 
or the socalled ‘‘silvicultural’’ applications—so long 


as fire, the worst hampering obstacle against such in- 
vestments can be kept off, the financial returns of 
money now invested in planting promise to be enor- 
mously large. 

Careful and exact study of stumpage values from the 
beginning of American lumbering show a steady, up- 
ward flux. The rapidity of development and increas- 
ing population are the causes of this price increment. 
Thus, money now put into planting will surely, at the 
end of fifty or 100 years, double and perhaps triple 
itself. Why, then, doesn’t forestry pay? 





CANADIAN PACIFIC IN TEST CASE. 


Banoor, Me., Sept. 26.—In Portland Friday morning, 
by consent of the attorneys for the plaintiff and defend. 
ant corporation, and with the approval of Judge Putnam 
of the United States circuit court, the case of the estate 
of George Vandyke against the Canadian Pacific railway, 
directly involving $150,000 and indirectly, as a test case, 
$1,000,000, was referred to Judge Clarence Hale of the 
United States district court as arbitrator, with power to 
make a final award and decree. 

The case grew out of the destruction in 1908 of the 
growing timber on land in Franklin county, comprising 
8,008 acres, of which 500 acres were reserved for public 
use. It is the contention of the plaintiff that the fire 
was caused by sparks from the locomotives of the de- 
fendant corporation. As a test case it will be of great 
importance to every railroad running through timber 
land. 





THE IMPRESS OF THE NATIONAL CONSERVA- 
TION CONGRESS. 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Sept. 24.—F. 8S. Belcher, president 
of the Falls City Lumber Company, who attended the 
second annual of the National Conservation Congress 
at St. Paul as delegate from Oregon for the State Board 
of Forestry and the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has presented the follow- 
ing interesting report as his deductions from the con- 
gress to the ruspective bodies that he represented: 


It is hard to understand why the lumbermen of the North- 
west who showed such widespread interest in and made such 
a brave fight against the increased railroad rate remain so 
passive and indifferent in the matter of conservation, and 
especially that phase of the question that pertains to forest 
fires. Even the recent disastrous fires which must have de- 
stroyed timber worth many times the amount involved in the 
rate controversy were not sufficient to make them see the 
necessity for some sort of action which will bring about a 
more complete control of our timber holdings. The incon- 
siderable matter of expense in connection with the trip to 
the second annual conservation congress at St. Paul should 
not have kept so many of the lumbermen away from this 
meeting. Certainly no one is more vitally interested in this 
question than the lumberman and timber owner. We all 
be:ieve in conservation. If not so much interested in the 
planting of new growth, certainly we are for protection to 
present standing growth. Yet the attendance of lumbermen 
from the Northwest was so conspicuously small that they 
were almost outdone by the delegate from one of the states 
who arose during the announcements of meetings and stated 
that he was the only delegate from his state, and would 
meet at the St. Paul hotel at 12:8U o’clock sharp. So far 
as I know, I was the only lumberman from Oregon, and I 
am afraid that I should not have been present had there not 
been business calling for my presence in Chicago. 

The opinion was commonly expressed among the delegates 
at St. Paul that this convention had accomplished wonders 
in getting all minds, north, south, east and west, of prac- 
tically the same opinion as regards conservation, and in 
healing the wounds of the fight, mostly imaginary, between 
the East and West. We thought we had views which dif- 
fered materially from those of the East, and they and we 
were prepared to make a stand for our rights. We believed 
in some cases we ought to be able to judge better what the 
needs of our particular state should be, and they were for 
national control. The result was the uniting of both on the 
plan and platform of federal control and state coéperation. 
Pinchotism and politics were ignored, what has been said 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and, with the exception of 
a very few who still held for state control, the western dele- 
gates felt satistied with the situation, and were ready to 
admit that without federal control, for instance, in the 
matter of water courses, which run not through one state 
alone but through several, state control would be impossible. 

This being the platform adopted and the end toward which 
we must work, we are confronted with the question in Ore- 
fo". “What have we done toward state organization?” We 

ave our state forest fire association and our local organiza- 
tions, and they surely are a step in the right direction, but 
they are poorly supported, very little work has been done, 
and they are practically without funds properly to carry 
out the work in hand. Is it not time for ail lumbermen, and 
all timber owneis, to show a lively interest in their local 
organization, and through their appointed representatives to 
give support to the state organization, so that belore another 
year passes we may be better equipped to take up the ques- 
tions of improved system of taxation, fire patrol and con- 
servation, and bring about a change of conditions that will 
make both the manufacturing and timber business a safe 
and attractive investment unattended by any of the present 
hazards and impositions? ‘Timber is the greatest resource of 
our state, and for many years to come, if properly conserved, 
will furnish the raw material for one of its greatest in- 
dustries, giving employment to thousands of its people, and 
increasing the wealth and population of the entire com- 
munity. ‘This question surely is worth the careful considera- 
tion of us all. 





CHAR PIT PROCESS. 


A series of experiments which will have large results 
in stimulating the development of wes:ern Washington 
is being made in Lewis county with gratifying results. 
Officials of the Department of Agriculture, working in 
coéperation with citizens of the county, have been trying 
what is called the ‘‘char pit’’ process of burning stumps 
on deforested land, and as a result have determined that 
stumps averaging from 2 to 4 feet in diameter can be 
completely destroyed and the roots burned out at an 
average of 50 cents each. This work can be done by 
unskilled labor. 


LARGEST EVER USED. 

Caldwell & Louden, sleigh manufacturers, Traverse 
City, Mich., are building sleighs that will be larger than 
any that were ever used in Michigan. The runners are 
9% feet long. The bunks are 10 inches square and 
made of hardwood. These sleighs will carry many thou- 
sand feet of lumber. 





EASTERN RAILROAD SUPPLIES. 


& . 
Oversupply of Low Grade Ties— Unloading on 
Buyers — First Warning of 
Stock Congestion. 


In view of the fact that the oak ear stock, dimen- 
sion and tie market is now on the rack of readjust- 
ment an okservation tour along certain roads through 
the oak country is especially conducive to reflection 
concerning a kasie cause of the situation. 

A former period of restricted operations had induced 
a competitive demand for the then diminishing supply, 
and to meet such competition it became necessary 
for a majority of the roads either to advance the 
price of cross ties along their rights of way or to hold 
the material for their own use by putting into effect 
a more lenient inspection than that of other pur- 
chasers. In 1907 it was erroneously considered neces- 
sary to do both, and innumerable tie yards along 
various roads still offer mute testimony as to the 
wisdom of that procedure. Thousands of cross ties, 
neatly piled, dotted and branded, lie rotting in the 
sun. They are so evidently culls that it seems absurd 
to imagine they ever were hauled out for a standard 
inspection. Yet an investigation of their weather- 
beaten ends will establish the fact that while they may 
not have been manufactured for this purpose, they 
were actually inspected and accepted as No. 1 and No. 
2 ties painted with the dots of their various grades, and 
undoubtedly paid for on that inspection. They still 
stand in open piles, undisturbed, a monument to the 
extreme folly of pursuing a runaway market. Their only 
possible service is that of sidetrack maintenance, and 
wherever possible they have been utilized for that pur- 
pose. It would be worse than impracticable to lay them 
under a main line track, as they are far too light, too 
thin or too narrow to stand the strain of heavy traffic. 

Producers inclined to gloat over a temporary pecuniary 
advantage accruing to themselves from a condition of 
affairs which admits of their disposing to a railroad of 
an inferior grade of product should rather deplore the 
condition they applaud, for it inevitably redounds to 
their ultimate disadvantage. A market which has gone 
up like a rocket is bound to come down with the same 
momentum, and the abortive gains of a limited period 
are invariably wiped out in the ensuing depression of a 
corresponding decline. Over-attractive figures and a too 
lenient inspection bring out a surplus of ties and the 
demand subsides. Slack demand breeds accumulation; 
prices drop and inspection tightens. It is fortunate if 
the situation does not then go to the other extreme. 

The present status of the situation and the proportion 
to which curtailment is likely to advdnce are amply 
reflected in the increased rigidity of inspection on every- 
thing except certain’ dimension bills of strictly white 
oak. A rush of shipments taxing shop facilities, greatly 
increased offerings, or a large surplus of material avail- 
able for constructive requirements almost invariably in- 
duces the recipients of such stock to inaugurate a whole- 
sale system of elimination. Shippers whose consignments 
have hitherto consistently passed the customary shop 
inspeetion are suddenly deluged with unfavorable returns 
on their cars, and before it is possible to ascertain 
whether any considerable proportion of an interior stock 
has originated at the mill or in the fertile brain of a 
shop inspector they have accumulated a cull pile a 
thousand miles away. Culls are held pending the dis- 
position of the shipper, and as his invoices on delivered 
quotations are subject to a deduction of freight charges 
they represent a total loss of the original cost of the 
product, plus freight; and an offer of one-half price 
or less for such stock is usually eagerly accepted. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works gave first warning of 
a stock congestion some time ago, and since then its 
inquiries have been conspicuous by their absence. Its 
action in extending deliveries until it was capable of 
handling the situation rather than eliminating surplus 
stock by a rigid inspection is eminently commendable. 
Car foundries, shops and lately railroads generally are 
becoming obliged to meet the same situation, but have 
not invariably pursued so considerate a policy. 

The manufacturers of oak products have more legiti- 
mate cause for apprehension in the present tightening 
of inspection than in the fact that during the ensuing 
year the railroads will curtail their purchases by so 
many million dollars. While the latter fact indicates 
merely a restricted demand, the former signifies that 
the supply of the manufactured product has not been 
proportionately cut down, and until the ratio approaches. 
a medium there is nothing to retard a decline. 

Tie producers are no longer seeking the most imme- 
diately favorable market on which to dispose of their 
product to the highest bidder, but are turning to such 
consumers as they presume will continue to do business 
through a probable period of depression. Those halcyon 
days, still fresh in memory, when each consignment was 
subject to a competitive wrangle between a half dozen 
buyers who penetrated the distributing districts, cash 
in one hand and a paint brush in the other, seem to have 
suddenly vanished. Ties are no longer dotted before 
they leave the wagon, but are often a long time subject 
to the tender mercies of the elements before they receive 
the application of the inspector’s brush. While this 
is not conducive fo an outlook exceptionally sanguine, it 
should not have been unexpected, inasmuch as it is merely 
the sequence of a period covering the wholesale unloading 
of an inferior output. Railroads having an inexorable 
standard of inspection have gone serenely on, meeting 
price advances or reductions, but obtaining always the 
class cf ties required. The vast majority of them, how- 
ever, have adjusted their basis of inspection with the 
sole idea of getting the ties, good, bad or indifferent, 
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regardless of the cost. The reactionary period now at 
hand is ushered in by the annulment of this policy, and 
word has gone forth demanding the elimination of all 
material not conforming to specifications. 

The strict enforcement of this requirement, especially 
as regards car stock, would work an inestimable hardship 
on the shipper. Few mills recognize the uses of the 
material they cut or are conversant with its purposes or 
its governing specifications. All mill orders for car oak 
are covered by a blanket requirement of ‘‘sound, square 
edged, merchantable,’’ and usually the destination in- 
spection of the various shops will conform to such ruling. 
A strict interpretation of the specifications governing car 
oak would exclude so appreciable a percentage of the 
material actually acceptable for the construction of cars 
that it would be impossible to obtain sufficient stock to 
meet the shop requirements. The purpose of a certain 
specification clause may be primarily one of protection, 
and when used as such inconveniences no one. But the 
moment an accumulating surplus of stock induces the 
consignee to put into effect the actual limitations em- 
bodied in his contracts a serious handicap is placed on 
the producers, who have no knowledge of the ultimate 
disposition of the various sizes in a bill of dimension 
oak. To the sawyer, end sills, beams, bumpers, truck 
bolsters, drafts and stakes are’as one, and are governed 
by their single specification of ‘‘sound, square edged, 
merchantable.’’ Not until the fact is unpleasantly 
forced home by a tightening inspection does he become 
informed that each and every piece of car oak may be 
subject to the peculiar specifications of its individual 
inspection and requirements, and a defect which may 
paces in one will consign another to the cull pile. 

Only in a measure, however, is it ever feasible for a 
road to enforce the fact of these construction or main- 
tenance requirements. The inquiries and orders of one 
road whose inspection never has been notoriously rigid 
eall for a maximum percentage of their car oak to be 
No. 1 common, white. The ludicrous results of applying 
a furniture inspection to car oak can be more easily 
imagined than depicted. As it is tentatively understood 
that the contracts may be bid in on a red oak basis, 
which allows a considerably lower quotation than any 
possible estimate for white, a strict enforcement of 
the clause calling for 75 percent of the latter would 
force the successful bidders into bankruptcy. The item 
is merely a sort of protection from inferior grades, and 
under ordinary circumstances has no other significance. 
Shippers view with some alarm the increasing tendency 
on the part of the roads whose requisitions they hold to 
require a more strict adherence to the letter of their 
specifications. They recognize no intimation of inferior 
grades demanding correction at the mills, and very few 
are inclined to give it that consideration. To a majority, 
the receipt of unfavorable inspection returns from a source 
heretofore thoroughly satisfactory presages the ulterior 
significance of a deliberate freeze-out, and familiarity 
with such cases induces a stoical adaptation to circum- 
stances calling for a halt. That a continuance of this 
policy will have a more restrictive effect on the gross 
production than a direct cut in the price schedule is 
generally conceded. 
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WILL OPEN RIVER TO COMPETE WITH RAIL- 

WAY TRANSPORTATION. 
_ Hattiessure, Miss., Sept. 26.—The citizens of Hat- 
tiesburg are now assured that the rate trouble which has 
harassed the jobbing and manufacturing interests for 
a number of years (which, when settled, will place Hat- 
tiesburg in. the most.advantageous position of any city 
in Mississippi) is about at an end. The Hattiesburg 
Commercial Club has been working every lead that prom- 
ised relief, and at present the results promise two means 
of forcing the railways to do justice to this city. One 
is through the Mississippi Valley Transportation Com- 
pany, which announces that it has let the contract for 
a boat which will, in connection with the Mississippi 
Central railway, make rates that will place Hattiesburg 
on a parity with Jackson and Meridian, The most 
important factor in the rate situation, however, will be 
the opening of Leaf river to navigation. This prospect 
has passed the talking stage, and the government now 
has under construction a snagboat which will begin at 
this point and clean out a channel down the river until 
it meets another boat which is now working up from 
Paseagoula. The results of the snagging will put the 
river in condition so that it can be utilized several months 
in the year, and plans are under way to have a boat ready 
with barges to take advantage of the work done by the 
government. 

The Third Annual’ Prosperity Day will be an occasion 
for rejoicing because Leaf river will then be in use, and 
Secretary Bixler, of the Commercial Club, says they will 
not stop work on the matter until the river has the neces- 
sary improvement to maintain 6 feet of water at all 
times; which will give Hattiesburg the same rates as 
those enjoyed by Vicksburg and Natchez, with the advan- 
tage that this city is so far in the interior of the state 
that it will have advantages not possessed by any other 
city in this state. Some months ago a committee was 
appointed and went to Washington, and the arguments 
and facts put before the board of engineers for rivers 
and harbors so forcibly that a survey of Leaf river was 
ordered at once. The snagboat that is being built will 
be named The Hattiesburg, and it is hoped to launch it 
on Prosperity day, October 13, for which occasion Hat- 
tiesburg invites all the people of southern Mississippi 
to be her guests, to rejoice over the bountiful crops of 
cotton, corn and oats, and especially because Hattiesburg 
has just secured the location of the State Normal School, 
which is admitted to be the greatest sfate educational 
institution that ever has been endowed by this state, and 
which will make this city the educational as well as the 
commercial center of Mississippi. 


FORESTRY OBSERVATIONS. 


Expert Studies Forest Conditions in Europe During 
Summer Vacation —- Finds Woods Im- 
mensely Productive. 


GrRaNpD Rapips, Mich., Sept. 14.—Prof. Filibert Roth, 
head of the forestry school at the University of Michi- 
gan, has been studying forest conditions in Europe dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Following are some of his ob- 
servations that were taken from personal letters to 
Charles W. Garfield, of this city, president of the Michi- 
gan Forestry Association: 

Recently I have visited Grenoble and the _ beautiful 
forests of the French Jura, especially about the Grand 
Chartreuse, that famous cloister of old. The forests here 
are largely private property, a sort of cared-for wild- 
woods, with fine growth of fir (balsam) and beech, also 
other trees. Plenty of them are over thirty inches in 
diameter and over 120 feet in hight. The exploitation 
is primitive. A load of logs, full sized stems, is not 
loaded one by one, but is lifted bodily into a 2-wheeled 
cart and then drawn by five horses hitched tandem. 

In Switzerland I saw numerous forests, large and small, 
primarily private and village forests of spruce planted 
in regular way. These woods are immensely productive 
and one sees new plantations everywhere, showing a 
tendency to increase the forest areas at the expense 
of the agricultural lands. My visit to the famous Sihl- 
wald, the most ancient of well established forest prop- 
erties in the world, was made doubly interesting, as I 
had a chance to spend the Fourth of July in a tour of 
inspection of this property with Mr. Meister, forester of 
the city of Zurich, and the society of foresters of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the latter having come over sixty strong from 
the valley of the Rhine and the Vosges mountains to see 
this great forest. The city of Zurich sent a special dele- 
gate, provided teams and refreshments and in every way 
showed its appreciation of this visit of foresters. It is 
a treat to see this beautiful old forest, which has sup- 
plied Zurich for fully 1,000 years with much needed fuel 
and timber, and which today is one of the best producing 
forests of Europe. Little wonder it is that Senator 
Smoot, of Utah, on his visit was entirely carried away 
and proclaimed it the finest woods he ever saw. 

This forest occupies large mountain slopes entirely 
unfit for plow land; it is mainly beech and spruce, with 
the latter as the favored species. It is managed on a 
rotation of about 110 years, that is, the trees are left 
to this age before being harvested, and there is today 
an almost ideal condition with trees of all ages, so that 
the harvest comes like clockwork every year in amount 
and size of timber. Rainfall and snowfall are heavy and 
the heavy snows sometimes crush stands of timber when 
in the “pole” stage. 

Before leaving Switzerland I visited the upper Rhine, 
where the floods this year have done great damage. The 
forests in that section unquestionably have reduced this 
damage and prevented wholesale calamity. Our con- 
gressmen ought to visit the famous Pratigan and see 
what the torrential Lanquart river has done for’ the 
valley; perhaps if they should, the care of the Appa- 
lachian mountains and the western ranges would not 
be delayed in the way they are now. 

Coming into southern Germany I visited the royal 
forests in Baden, which yield fine incomes. They are 
largeiy spruce, planted or reproduced naturally, and pro- 
duce a net revenue of over $10 an acre each year. Simi- 
lar conditions exist in the neighboring forests of the 
royal family of the King of Wurttemberg. Here the for- 
est is cut clean and replanted for the most part. The 
trees are allowed to grow to an age of 110 to 125 years. 
The forests are gone over once in five or ten years and 
cleaned of all poor, sickly trees, and opened up where 
the trees are too dense, so that in the older stands the 
trees practitcally are perfect, standing straight and a 
joy to any lover of good timber. The amount of timber 
an acre in these 100-year-old stands is simply enormous, 
and the amount which has to be cut into fuel or cheap 
woods is very small, rarely over 10 percent of the total 
yield. All timber is cut in winter, peeled at once and 
hauled with team. All work is done by contract. The 
care which these forests receive is such that when I 
asked the forester about fires he looked at me in surprise 
and simply said, ‘‘We have no fires.” 

As a matter of fact, in all my travels this summer I 
have not seen one acre of woods which showed any signs 
of ever having been touched by fire. When one compares 
this with Michigan, where it is hard to find an acre 
that does not show such signs one wonders where the 
trouble lies. Here they see to it that law really is law. 
Roaming in the woods is forbidden; people are expected 
to mind their business. 

To my great surprise I found that even here, in a 
good agricultural district, the forest is being extended at 
the expense of agricultural lands. For example, a farm 
of 170 acres, which is large for this country, had been 


in possession of one family for over 400 years, and was 
offered for sale. After several years it was bought by 
the king as a private property and was reforested. The 
land cost only $60 an acre, contained a gravel pit valued 
at $2,500, and was in good farming condition. Similar 
conditions were found in Baden, the explanation being 
that farm land does not produce the income which can 
be had from forests. Renting farms is generally by cash 
rentals of $2 to $3 an acre, while the forests make a 
secure net cash rental of over $10. Since this is an old 
country, fortified by the Romans, well settled in the days 
of Charlemagne and densely populated today by one of 
the most frugal, industrious people in the world, these 
facts will serve to show how utterly nonsensical are the 
claims of opponents, who would have us believe there 
are no room for forests, since all land is needed for 
farming. 

During the last two weeks I have visited the forestry 
school at the University of Turbingen, several districts 
of the Black Forest in Wurttemberg, also a district of 
hardwoods in the Rhine valley near Strasburg. In this 
latter district the black walnut is planted extensively on 
fertile valley land near the city, again a sign that forests 
have a place, even in fertile regions. In the Black forest 
districts I found many interesting facts. In the higher 
locations, 2,400 feet altitude, with rainfall of over seventy 
inches, heavy snows and much frost, agriculture is on 
the decline and even the farmers are piant.ng forests. 
Some of the villages and towns own large forests. 
Bayersbrom has 6,vU0 acres of woods, worth over 
an acre. Here the fir and spruce predominate. he 
timber is cut in summer and is peeled. The bark of 
spruce is sold as tanbark at about $4 a cord. The for- 
ests are reproduced naturally, but everywhere a little 
planting is done to prevent delay. The stands of timber 
are centainly fine. Near Obendorf I saw stands which 
contain over 20,000 cubic feet of timber an acre. Since 
this stuff is worth fully 15 cents a cubic foot, we have 
values of $1,200 to $3,000 an acre. But this is not rub- 
bish or old pine stubs. It is a body of timber produced 
by careful treatment and decent protection against all 
kinds of injury. In such stands there is often not a 
single tree that needs culling on account of crook or 
other defect. A fine telephone pole sixty feet long, with 
ten inches as its upper diameter, is cheaper here than in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. While generally the small forests of 
farmers are not in especially good condition, several of 
the private forests about Freudenstadt are fine and these 
farmers are becoming really timber growers and are 
growing ricn. 


WATER SHIPMENTS FROM TACOMA FOB 
AUGUST. 


Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 20.—The report of the heal 
harbormaster for August shows lumber shipments from 
Tacoma by water aggregating 13,157,308 feet, a gain of 
about 5,000,000 feet over July. During August 9,582,308 
feet were shipped foreign and 3,575,000 feet coastwise. 
In cargo trade the California market continues dull with 
little new business. Few vessels are being chartered and 
rates are weak. In foreign trade the Australian and 
United Kingdom markets are a little stronger. The 
Tacoma Mill Company has the schooner Eldorado due at 
its docks to load for South America for Balfour, Guth- 
rie & Co. It will receive 40 shillings freight, as will also 
the schooner Wilbert L. Smith, which is at hand to load 
at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s docks fer 
South America for W. R. Grace & Co. The St. Paul 
mills have just finished loading the British bark Almora 
with about 1,500,000 feet for Sydney for Comyn, Mackall 
& Co., and it will tow to sea in a few days. The St. 
Paul company is also loading a number of steamer ship- 
ments to go forward by regular liners. 
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ACCEPTS FORESTRY CHAIR. 


Maj. J. G. Lee, former state commissioner of agri- 
culture and immigration, has accepted the chair of 
horticulture and forestry in the Louisiana State eni- 
versity and will begin his work in October. The ehair 
was authorized at the last regular session of the legis- 
lature. Major Lee is a graduate of the university’s 
agricultural experiment station at Calhoun. 








DUMMY IN THE CONVEYER. 

Several employees of the Clough-Hartley Shingle Cem- 
pany, Everett, Wash., were placed in a terrifying posi- 
tion a few days ago when a body was discovered in the 
refuse conveyer near tiie burner, slowly and surely neas- 
ing the fiery furnace. Machinery was hurriedly stopped, 
when it was found that some practical joker had placed 
a dummy figure in the conveyer. 











VIEW OF LEAF RIVER WHICH WILL BE OPENED TO GENEKAL TRAFFIC. 
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LACK OF CO-ORDINATION. 


indiscriminate Consumption of Forest Wealth De- 
cried—Problems of Co-ordination 
and Full Utilization. 





Perhaps the most striking feature of the forest 
industries in the United States is an almost utter 
lack of coérdination. The forests are being exploited 
on a tremendous scale to produce lumber, cooperage 
stock, railroad ties, pulpwood, naval stores and other 
products. The maker of each product goes into the 
woods to get his own specialty and generally leaves 
or wastes the timber which will not meet his own 
particular needs. Each plant is built to manufacture 
one product only. The result is that there are 40,000 
saw miils, 2,000 cooperage plants and countless other 
plants and individuals all sawing and hacking away at 
the forests in their own sweet way, with small knowl- 
edge of the intrinsic value of the raw material and 
with little idea.as to the demand fer the produet. 

There has been some progress since the magnificent 
hemlock of Pennsylvania was felled for its bark alone 
—like the slaughter of the buffalo for their hides— 
and since the lumbermen took only the butt cuts of 
the largest trees. But, after all, the gain has been 
slight compared with what it might be. Many lum- 
bermen, it is true, have made money, most of them 
from the rise in stumpage prices, some from manufac- 
turing operations. Many others have ‘‘gone broke’’ 
and still others are hanging on desperately, hoping 
that higher prices will come in time to save them. 
The condition is chaotic. There is no scientific organ- 
ization of production, no effective regulation of supply 
to meet demand, no stable price for the product. 
Methods obsolete and outgrown in other industries 
still persist in the forest industries. The introduction 
of band saws and resaws, of conveyors and handling 
machinery, has been a step in advance, but these in- 
ventions have done as much to create overproduction 
as to reduce waste. They leave unsolved the vital 
problems of coérdination and full utilization. 

The lumber industry is largely in hands of ‘‘lumber- 
jacks,’? men who went into the woods while young 
and who have grown up in them. This is said with no 
disrespect to the sterling qualities of these good citi- 
zens. Perforce they are untaught as compared with 
the modern ‘‘production engineer,’’ who steers the 
course. of a great industry into safe and remunerative 
channels. The time has come for a change, for’ the 
erection of great wood conversion plants at central 
points. It is time for the saw mill with its train of 
waste to quit following the logs back into the woods. 
The process must be reversed. The tree should come 
to the factory, situated in the large town where labor 
supply is abundant, markets good and all facilities 
for the diversifying and cheapening of production 
available. In such a plant the tree should be con- 
verted into useful products as a steer is converted at 
the great central packing houses. A trainload of 
steers—raw material—comes to the packing house in 
Kansas City or Chicago. In an almost incredible space 
of time they go to all parts of the world in the form 
of fresh beef, canned beef, dried beef, extract of beef, 
tallow, oleo, leather, glue, fertilizer and dozens of 
other products. No part of those steers is wasted— 
even the blood is saved and turned into profit. This 


revolution in the conversion of a steer into articles 
ef food and utility and a corresponding education of 
the public to use and demand these products has taken 
place within a comparatively few years, and the 
accomplishment of it has been a great social service. 

No great stretch of the imagination is required to 
forsee a similar revolution in the manufacture of 
forest products. In fact, it is difficult to believe that 
such a revolution will not occur. One ean picture a 
vast steel and concrete fireproof structure, every 
detail scientifically planned, employing men by the 
thousand and filled with the latest types of ingenious 
machinery in which a tree is completely worked up 
and where waste as now known is totally eliminated. 
At ene point such a plant would turn out lumber not 
only ef the common structural sizes and grades, but 
also a large variety of stock to meet the needs of 
consuming factories, or it might even carry the opera- 
tion to the making of the ultimate product; at another 
point the output would be veneers; at another, cooper- 
age stock; at another, vehicle stock, handles ete.; at 
another, tanning extracts, turpentine, rosin, or other 
distillation products; at another, fiber board, pulp or 
paper, and, finally, briquettes of fuel of material 
which ean not. be otherwise used. None of these are 
new operations. All of them are now individually car- 
ried on at widely separated points, and generally each 
uses what it can of a tree and throws away the rest. 

The complete utilization that is desired by both 
conservationists and lumbermen will never come until 
all these wasteful and fragmentary operations are 
brought tegether and made to work as an organic 
whole, each using the part of the tree from which it 
can get the greatest profit, not for itself alone, but 
for the entire enterprise. Lumbermen are always 
complaining of low prices for lumber. It is time for 
them to quit hoping to get rich simply by making the 
same old product that they have made fer twenty 
years. They would be better off if they would devote 
their energies for a while to the getting of new 
products out of their timber and the making of a 
market for these products. 

The scheme here crudely sketched may seem chimer- 
ical to some, but it is no more chimerical than would 
have sounded the plan for the centralization and 
development of steer killing, or the distribution of 
petroleum products to the ends of the earth. The 
same class of constructive ability that recreated these 
industries could work a similar revolution in the 
forest industries. The time is ripe for scientific codr- 
dination in the manufacture of forest products. How 
long must we wait for the codrdinator? 
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STANDS FOR STATE CONTROL. 


Dr. Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton, who has 
been made the democratic candidate for governor of New 
Jersey, has briefly expressed his views on conservation. 
Dr. Wilson stands for state control. ‘‘In the West,’’ 
said Dr. Wilson, ‘‘there are vast domains of government 
land which the federal authorities should control but in 
this state the question is one which, in my judgment, con- 
cerns the state alone. I do not believe that a single privi- 
lege should be ceded by the state to any corporation or 
individual, but should be conserved for the benefit of the 


whole people.’’ 
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The Domina Manufacturing Company, of Enosburg 
Falls, Vt., has secured the timber rights on 600 acres of 
land near East Enosburg. 

















ULANT OF THE DIAMOND LUMBER CUMPANY, GREEN BAY, WIS. 








MAIN FLOUR OF SAW MILL, DIAMOND LUMBER COMPANY. 
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SHAFT ROOM OF SAW MILL, DIAMOND LUMBER COMPANY. 


NOW IN OPERATION. 


A Saw Mill That Is as Perfect as Mordern Me- 
chanics and Ingenuity Can Make It— 
Strong Points Featured. 


On the site of the old landmark saw mill of the 
Diamond Lumber Company at Green Bay, Wis., is 
erected a saw mill that its owner, the Diamond Lumber 
Company, may look upon with pleasure and pride. 
This saw mill, which has been in operation during the 
last sixty days, is as nearly perfect as modern mechan- 
ies can produce. There is but one improvement, if such 
would be practical in its operation, namely the intro- 
duction of individual electrically driven motors at each 
machine. There are several reasons why. this mill may 
dispose of individual motor machinery if a study be 
made of the original plans, agreements and schemes 
intended by its designers and builders. 

Housed in corrugated galvanized iron, supported by 
girders, beams and posts made of. extra fine quality 
steel, having concrete floors, steel conveyors and .sup- 
ports throughout, the building is as nearly fireproof 
as is possible. Its dimensions are 60x178 feet, and 
is virtually a 3-story construction, measuring in hight 
about 50 feet. Aside from its compact arrangement 
and other laudable features, special attention should 
be given to the advantages offered by its natural day- 
light. The dome and sides have an abundance of glass 
lights, even to the shaft room, as the accompanying: 
illustrations will prove, thus aoing away with arti- 
ficial light except at night or on extremely dark days. 
Credit should be given to its builder, the Milwaukee 
Bridge Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., for the above- 
mentioned i1eatures. 

The McDonough Manufacturing Company, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., was the designer and builder of the 
equipment and suggested the compact arrangement. 
The saw mill is equipped with two 14-inch band mills, 
one 12-inch perpendicular resaw, two 5-saw edgers, 
one 10-saw trimmer, and a lath and shingle mill—all 
the latest McDonough type machines. The conveying 
system is steel throughout. Another noteworthy fea- 
ture is the power system. A 105-foot 38-inch drive belt 
eonneets an Allis-Chalmers 550-horsepower engine with 
the one shaft from whieh an the sawmill machinery 
is operated. This shaft runs nearly the entire length’ 
of the building and~is'equipped with: friction drives 
and elutch pulleys: and has the latest-type selfoiling 
attachments. While ‘the mill has not been fully tested, 
it is expected that it will produce 90,006 feet of hard- 
wood and hemlock daily—its record thus far having 
been 134,000 feet in eleven hours. 

The assorting shed, which is 30x170 feet, is also made 
of corrugated galvanized iron. The boiler and engine 
rooms have a floor space of 65x75 feet. 

The planing mill is equipped with three matchers 
and surfacers, one resaw, one ripsaw, all of the latest 
type Berlin Machine Company machines, and a 240- 
horsepower 16x25 Allis-Chalmers engine. Both the 
saw and planing mill have an individual electric light- 
ing plant. The filing room is equipped with the latest 
type machines of the Hanchett Machine Company, of 
Big Rapids, Mich. 

The Diamond Lumber Company was organized at 
West Branch, Mich., in 1905, with a capital of 
$300,000. The officers are John Tolfree, president; M. 
P. Gale, vice president; A. W. Seeley, secretary, and 
J. T. Phillips, treasurer and general manager. The 


company’s timber holdings of. 12,000 acres in the upper ~ 


peninsula of Michigan, to which it is constantly adding, 
average about 35 percent hardwood and 65 percent 
hemlock. , 

Four years ago this company bought the Diamond 
Match Company’s mill and site of seventy-three acres, 
located on the west side of Fox river at Green Bay. 
This mill was completely destroyed by fire July 9, 
— Consequently the present mill was planned and 

uilt. 

The railroad facilities from timber to mill and from 
mill to consumer are excellent. Since the mill has 
been completed a stock of about 4,000,000 feet of 
lumber has accumulated. The nine trams have each an 
average of 800 feet in length. 

One has but to see the various machines in opera- 
tion to know that the various stock produced is of the 
very best. 
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CARRIERS FINISH CASES BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMISSION. 


Most of the Larger and Several of the Smaller Western Roads Present Statistics and Offer Witnesses in 
Support of Their Contention That an Advance in Rate is Necessary—Basis of Valuation 
for Fixing a Rate That will Produce a Fair Return on 
Investment is the Chief Point at Issue. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


William G. Bierd, general manager of the Iowa Cen- 
tral and the Minneapolis & St. Louis railroads, occupied 
the witness stand during the entire session on Friday 
morning. Mr. Bierd was not a very fluent witness, but 
his testimony was listened to with respect because of his 
evident intimate knowledge of the operating features 
of railroading, due to his experience of thirty-three years. 
He has been connected about eleven months with the 
railroads above mentioned, in charge of operation, but 
has had service with many first class lines of the country, 
including the Chicago & North-Western, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago Great Western, the 
Union Pacific, the Southern, the Rock Island, and his 
last previous position was general superintendent of the 
operating department of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad, and his experience on these various 
lines has been in the lines of maintenance, of operation 
and of construction. 

Mr. Bierd’s testimony was confined entirely to the 
Iowa Central, and Counsel Seevers of these lines stated 
that he would take under advisement the question of& 
presenting the case of the Minneapolis & St. Louis at a 
later date, if there was anything in the individual con- 
ditions of that line which he thought would be helpful 
to the commission. 

The witness described the Iowa Central as having 
approximately 500 miles of line, of which about one- 
third was branch lines. This road was built about 1844 
or 1845, The branch lines generally are below the aver- 
age Iowa railroads performing the same class of service, 
having suffered from inefficient maintenance in the past. 
The main line extends in a general north and south direc- 
tion through Iowa, running a few miles into Minnesota, 
and with about 125 miles of east and west mileage in 
Illinois. It was built as were most Iowa lines of its 
time, but has not been improved and brought up to the 
same standard as other Iowa roads. The witness had 
made a thorough inspection of the system since taking 
charge of operation, and among other things mentioned 
particularly the 41,000 lineal feet of wooden bridges on 
the line which good railroading practice would have 
eliminated to a large extent in years past. He had esti- 
mated quite closely that to bring the property up to 
where it should be would require a maintenance expendi- 
ture of about $1,300 a mile for main line and about 
$600 a mile for branches for the next five to seven years; 
in addition to these sums, chargeable purely to main- 
tenance, there should be additional expenditures on the 
road for capital accounts. To get at this very closely 
would require detailed examination and calculation which 
the witness had not gone into thoroughly, but from 
knowledge which he had he gave it as his judgment that 
these expenditures should amount to about $650,000 a 
year for a period of four to five years. 

Regarding the rolling stock of the railroad, it has 
been maintained for a number of years on a very low 
charge. Motive power as distinguished from other equip- 
ment has been considerably improved in the past two 
years and, while still insufficient, will be by December 
of this year sufficient for the required needs. Freight 
equipment is much depleted; new freight equipment 
which has been purchased has been in line with modern 
standards, but of the old equipment there is a consider- 
able portion, practically 1,000 cars, not available for 
general traffic but only for coarse freight, involving a 
larger operating cost in hauling them empty against 
prevailing traffic because of their not being available 
for general freight. It is estimated that out of 3,700 
freight cars practically 1,000 were in low physical con- 
dition and available only for coarse uses, while about 
200 were entirely out of commission. 

In analyzing the exhibits, the witness stated that they 
showed that gross earnings had been increasing steadily, 
as indicating that the road in its present locality is 
serving an important section of the community, justify- 
ing its location and indicating that it should be main- 
tained and operated to meet the demands of people 
along its lines. These gross earnings were distributed 
in accordance with the accounting methods of the com- 
mission to meet maintenance of way and structures, 
maintenance of equipment, conducting transportation and 
general expenses not included in the first three classifica- 
tions and, further, taxes. The cost of conducting trans- 
portation having increased and the road during a con- 
siderable period having had no other resources than its 
operating income it was, of course, necessary to keep 
down expenditures for maintenance purposes, which was 
a ae for the present low physical condition of the 
road. 

The witness thought that gross income had increased in 
general keeping with neighboring lines, but that operat- 
ing expenses had increased in undue proportion, owing 
somewhat to the topography of the country and to the 
increasingly poor oe condition of the property. 
The road was built in a country involving a rather 
heavy, cost of construction, it being crosswise of the 
prevailing direction of water courses, involving the con- 
siderable number of bridges already mentioned. The 
property is not in as good condition today for the traffic 
it is required to haul as it was ten years ago, the witness 








explaining by this that the heavier trains and equipment 
of the present day were a factor in that statement. 

Commissioner Lane called attention to the fact that 
the ratio of earnings to expenses had remained much the 
same for the years from 1901 to 1910; in other words, 
while revenue had increased from $4,500 to $6,300 dur- 
ing this period, operating expenses had increased from 
$3,600 to $5,100. The witness replied that during this 
period the railroad had practically to depend upon its 
income and that these results had been secured by keep- 
ing the maintenance accounts below what they should 
have been to keep the property in condition, thus pro- 
ducing the result to which the commissioner called atten- 
tion. Asked how he accounted for this condition as to 
this railroad as against other Iowa railroads which had 
been able on the same freight rate to keep their proper- 
ties in good condition, the witness stated that the rail- 
road had to depend upon its neighbors for its through 
business, being therefore largely a locally operated prop- 
erty. It has received some assistance from its operat- 
ing relationship to the Minneapolis & St. Louis road, 
although there is no financial connection between the two 
roads. The other three or four neighboring lines were 
probably none of them built through as difficult territory. 

The witness made some interesting statements. regard- 
ing increases in cost of labor, in which he stated that a 
considerable decrease in efficiency of labor had come 
about through the reduction of hours of labor, but more 
particularly because of the fact that the engine crews 
no longer looked after their engines as before and extra 
labor at the round house had to be hired to take care of 
this part of the work. Commissioner Lane suggested 
that this was probably due to the fact that formerly the 
train crews had their own individual engines and kept 
them, while now they took out whatever engines were 
offered them and the element of personal pride in a per- 
sonal locomotive was therefore lost. The law limiting 
the number of hours that train crew should remain in 
service would also greatly increase the cost of labor. 
Formerly, also, the wage agreements with the men were 
based upon a hundred-mile day, but now when the train 
crew has either worked ten hours or run 100 miles its 
day’s work is done, whichever limit is first reached. 
There is a further provision that if a man is called out 
and does only a fraction of a day’s work, he is paid for 
the full day’s wage. In the operation of work trains 
this rule sometimes works so that a man is allowed 100 
miles for traveling fifty miles back and forth to his 
work, or a full day’s pay, and then another day’s pay 
for the work done after he arrives at the place of 
employment. The witness testified that this increased 
cost in labor amounted in some instances which he cited 
to about one-third. 

Commissioner Lane called attention to the fact that the 
exhibits as filed showed very moderate general increase 
in labor cost between 1901 and 1910 and the witness 
replied that the increase of 3344 percent which he spoke 
of did not apply on all the items, but referred to mechan- 
ical lines of labor. Commissioner Clark asked, concern- 
ing this one-third increase in train labor, what it would 
amount to per ton mile as compared with a decade ago. 
The witness replied that he did not believe that it 
would be possible to analyze that so it would be possible 
to supply an intelligible answer to the commission for 
the reason that this increased cost due to labor the rail- 
road had at the same time been endeavoring to offset 
by other economies in improvements. 

Commissioner Clark—And to a substantial degree? 

Answer—That is true. If this had not been possible, the 
railroad would have been forced into bankruptcy. 

Commissioner Lane—Do zou agree with the pee 
that the unit of transportation cost is increasing 

Answer—Absolutely. 

Question—And also with the proposition put in by the St. 
Paul road that it is increasing with the increased volume of 
business you get? 

Answer—I want to disagree with the witness to that ex- 
tent in answering that question. Increased volume of busi- 
ness does not increase the cost of transportation until you 
have reached the approximate capacity of operation of that 
road. In behalf of the railroad being considered, we are not 
now in a physical condition to handle much additional gross 
tonnage at a profit, but we do want to secure the income 
which will enable us to increase our transportation efficienc. 
and it is for that reason that we are asking for some relief. 

Commissioner Lane—How can you tell when you have 
reached the limit when it is no longer profitable for you to 
nave added business ? 

Answer—Whenever the two parallel lines of income and 
expense begin to interfere. These are actually the only ques- 
tions pending in the rate controversy today. First, is the 
railroad properly and economically operated? If it is, we can 
not ask for anything more in that line. That being the fact, 
is the railroad earning money enough to meet the additional 
cost of doing business and have a reasonable surplus? I 
don’t mean an extravagant surplus, but sufficient to meet 
possible future demands over which we have no control. For 
instance, the city of Chicago says you must elevate your 
tracks, New York says the railroads must electrify their ter- . 
minals at a cost of $57,000,000. They do not ask where the 
money is to come from to meet their demands. Therefore 
the railroads must be prepared all the time with a reasonable 
surplus to meet these extra needs. 

Commissioner Lane asked as to where the demand for 
the increased rates originally came from, whether from 
the stronger or the weaker roads; the witness replied 
that as to the actual fact as to who called a meeting 
for the advance of rates he could not testify, but he did 
know that this need. upon the part of the weaker roads 
had long existed and was a pressing one. | 


The witness testified that the need of the Iowa Central 
for relief at this time was particularly urgent, inasmuch 
as it had now absorbed practically all of its original 
surplus upon which it had been drawing from time to 
time; that at the present time a dollar of its assets would 
produce only 70 to 75 cents in value, 

Asked as to the reproduction of the road, the witness 
said that he supposed that no one would want to repro. 
duce it as it exists today, and that to reproduce a railroad 
of its kind in the territory in which it exists would cost 
from $54,000 to $56,000 a mile. 

On cross-examination, Attorney Lyon endeavored to 
compare the railroad with better equipped properties, 
asking what its position would be if it had their equip- 
ment. In reply to the question, the witness stated that 
if the lowa Central had the physical equipment of a 
corresponding portion of the North-Western railway 
it would be forced into bankruptcy, because it could not 
pay earnings upon capitalization cost of a roadbed and 
rolling stock at that value. It would, however, be able 
to show better results if its property were increased and 
improved in keeping with earnings, or its possible in- 
crease of earning ability, which would be brought about 
by this improvement. To do this would require an 
increased income to be expended for maintenance ex- 
penses for five to seven years, as already testified, 
together with expenditure of about $650,000 a year for 
four or five years, which the witpess stated would neces- 
sarily come from capitalization. The witness left the 
inference, although he did not state it, that the increase 
in income to produce the maintenance expenditure re- 
ferred to would be necessary in order to establish a credit 
for the road so that it could borrow the money for the 
capitalized improvements. 

Commissioner Lane called attention to the increase in 
fixed charges from $373,000 in 1901 to $627,000 in 1910 
and asked what had caused this increase—whether the 
railroad had bought any additional mileage in that 
period. The witness stated that it was largely for addi- 
tions and improvements, with the building of two addi- 
tional miles of line. Attorney Seevers stated that this 
witness was not personally informed upon such subjects 
and that if desired an exhibit could be put in. Com- 
missioner Lane stated that this increase in fixed charges 
appeared to indicate that the road had been able to sell 
bonds in the past in order to make improvements, and 
yet it was at the present time arguing that it would 
have to have an advance in rates in order to secure 
additional capital. The witness testified that they had 
been able to do this in the past, but that they had now 
practically exhausted their ability in that direction. 
Mr. Lane suggested that it would be well to put in a 
detailed exhibit showing the purposes for which the 
proceeds of these bonds were used, and also the exact 
amounts realized from the sale of each particular issue 
of bonds. The witness stated that most of the bonds 
were issued to pay for grade reproductions and for addi- 
tional bridge construction and similar improvements. 

The commissioners then asked the witness a series-of 
questions regarding the matter of surplus and its dis- 
position and whether a surplus that has been collected 
from the shippers in the shape of advanced rates that 
has been put back into property should earn an income 
for the benefit of some stockholders. The witness stated 
that he believed that it should earn income because he 
believed that was the fundamental basis of all business. 
He was asked if in the future the commissioners should 
fix rate at such a high figure as to produce a surplus 
above all possible liabilities to go back into the prop- 
erty and become the basis of increased fixed charges and 
consequent increase of rates. The witness answered 
that that would be an unfair allowance to the railroad. 

Counsel Thorne for the shippers asked the witness a 
series of questions intended to develop the arrangement 
existing between the Iowa Central and other lines in 
the matter of division of through rates; asking how 
these figures were fixed and upon what basis. There 
being some objection to this line of questioning, he stated 
that the purpose of it was to disclose whether or not the 
Iowa Central was being milked for the benefit of other 
Hawley lines. He did not succeed in securing from the 
witness the information he desired, however, inasmuch 
as the witness did not have the information at hand 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 

Following the case of the Iowa Central and the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis railroads, James C. Jeffery, of 
Chicago, interstate commerce attorney of the Missouri 
Pacific railway, opened that road’s case by calling Sid- 
ney B. Schuyler, general auditor, as a witness. Mr. 
Schuyler stated that he has held his present position ten 
years, having been assistant auditor prior to becoming 
auditor. Tables presented by Mr. Schuyler showed that 
the gross revenues for 1910 were $26,102,246, the oper- 
ating expenses $19,929,000, the net operating income 
$3,616,644, the cost of road and equipment $145,288,225 
and the net capital liability $143,898,571. 

Mr. Schuyler’s tables showed exactly the amount of 
stock issued for the purchase of other roads, a result 
that Attorney Lyon for the commission said that otler 
roads had declared themselves unable to furnish. 

Mr. Sehuyler said that the gross freight revenue in 
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1909 was $18,834,640.76 and that the increase 1n the 
revenue that would have resulted from the tariffs sus- 
pended by the commission would have been $94,669.21, 
something like .5 percent of the total gross revenue for 
the year. : 
Following Mr. Schuyler, C. J. McPherson, assistant 
to the general manager of the Missouri Pacific, was called 
to the stand. The greater part of Mr. McPherson’s tes- 
timony had to do with the increase in operating ex- 
penses. He said there had been a gradual increase 
for many years but a sharp increase since the close of 
1906. Asked to go into the causes of the increase in 
detail, Mr. McPherson said that the increases were due 
to many causes, among which were the increase in the 
rate of pay of railway employees, modifications of work- 
ing conditions, increases in the price of fuel, increase in 
the cost of cross ties and increases in the cost of some 
materials that enter into railway operation and main- 
tenance. The cost of terminal operations has increased, 
as also the payments of damages for freight and for 
personal injuries, taxes and other items, which, though 
small in themselves, are in the aggregate a large sum. 


SATURDAY’S HEARING. 


But one session was held on Saturday. It began with 
a protest by Commissioner Lane against garbled mis- 
representation by some of the secular press of statements 
made by him in connection with testimony of Witness 
Ellis, of the Sc. Paul road. After reading from the 
report of Thursday’s testimony Commissioner Lane sug- 
gested: 

I think that if the reporters will take the transcript of 
the testimony themselves and look it over they will see that 
the statements as coming from the bench were entirely mis- 
construed. 

James C. Jeffery, interstate commerce attorney of the 
Missouri Pacific, corrected some inaccuracies in the testi- 
mony of S. B. Schuyler, general auditor of the company, 
due to reliance solely upon memory, and recalled to the 
stand C. J. McPherson, assistant to the general manager 
of the Missouri Pacific, who testified relative to items of 
increased and increasing costs on that system, especially 
with regard to coal and wages, demonstrating a disas- 
trous relation between income and outgo, the ratio pros- 
pectively most unsatisfactory for the fiscal year to end 
June 30 next, showing a total increase for the fiscal year 
just started of $775,382 in expenses. The witness en- 
deavored to show that under present conditions of high 
expenses the greater the tonnage handled the greater the 
deerease of net return to his road. Among other items 
of increasing expense Mr. McPherson cited the prices 
of ties, in connection with which the following testimony 
was adduced: : 

The Price of Ties. 

Mr. Jeffery—You spoke about the increased cost of cross 
ties as one of the elements that are swelling your operating 
expenses; what have you to say on that subject? 

Mr. McPherson—The Missouri Pacific was perhaps more 
fortunately situated than many of the railways with re- 
spect to its tie supply for a great many years. It was able 
to secure its ties, cut on the rivers and floated to the com- 
pany’s premises, prior to 1903 at 38 cents a tie for first 
class oak ties. In 1906 that price advanced to 40 cents 
per tie, and in 1907 when we attempted to make contracts 
for a tie supply we could not do better than 60 cents a tie, 
an increase of 50 percent over the prices that prevailed 
prior to 1907. Sixty cents for first class oak ties is the 
prevailing price today. 

Mr. Jeffery—How much does this mean to the Missouri 
Pacific in money 

Mr. McPherson—Well, it would mean in round numbers 
$250,000 a year. 

Mr. Jeffery—How many ties does the Missouri Pacific use 
a year? 

Mr. McPherson—About fifteen hundred thousand—a mil- 
lion and a half. 

Mr. Jeffery—What reason can you assign for this increase? 

Mr. McPherson—I can only give the answer to that ques- 
tion that was made to me by the tie contractors; I naturally 
asked that question myself. They told me that it was due 
to the fact that they had to pay more for their labor in 
producing the ties, and ow | had to go farther back into 
the country to get the timber, which added to their cost 
of transportation, as this price represents the ties delivered 
on the right of way, and the increased price of stumpage. 
In effect, in a general way when inquiry is made of in- 
creases in the cost of articles of this character the reply is, 
“We have to pay more for our labor to produce it.” 

Mr. Jeffery—What is the Missouri Pacific doing toward 
lengthening the life of its ties? 

Mr. McPherson—This year we are using between 750,000 
and 1,000,000 treated ties. These ties are not ties that we 
pay 60 cents apiece for; they are oak ties and white pine 
that have a fiber that does not readily take treatment. We 
hope that this will have the effect of lengthening the life of 
a quality that without it would not last more than two or 
three years. We are dependent, however, on the scientific 
conclusions or deductions of men experienced in timber 
culture in going into the experiment. 

Mr. McPherson instanced forest products generally, 
locomotives, restrictive laws and higher terminal costs 
as among items of present and prospective enhanced 
expenses of his road. He emphasized the increase in loss 
and damage claims, showing that payments on the Mis- 
souri Pacific had increased 361.9 percent in ten years— 
275.5 percent per 1,000 train miles hauled. During the 
same period the freight and passenger train miles had 
increased 36.8 percent and payments for personal injuries 
had increased 474.8 percent. Taxation per mile for an 
ll-year increase period had increased 23.8 percent. The 
mileage of the Missouri Pacific system had increased 
since 1901 9.32 percent, the gross operating revenues 
46.7 percent and the gross operating expenses 59 percent. 
Maintenance of way expenditure in 1900 was $1,032.56 
a mile; maintenance of equipment, $1,020.24; traffic and 
transportation, $2,884; general expense, $195.76. The 
witness recited efforts of his road in the way of increas- 
ing its efficiency, entailing he&vily increased expenses 
from 1900 to 1910; a large percentage of this, while 
serving the public better, afforded no revenue to the 
carrier. In line with efforts at efficiency the Missouri 
Pacific had built larger cars, but the witness doubted 
that efficiency had been increased by them. Since 1902 
the percentage of revenue per car on that system had 
decreased from 51.03 percent to 48.19 percent and the 
percentage of car capacity used had decreased from 


56.17 percent to 51.06, while the increase in average ton 
capacity had been 25 percent and the increase in the tare 
weight 37.7 percent. 


- MONDAY MORNING. 


In resuming the hearings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Monday morning Commissioner Clark, 
the only one sitting, asked if the shippers would be 
ready to go on with their side when the railroads fin- 
ished. A lively discussion ensued, Attorney Atwood ar- 
guing that as the law required the railroads to establish 
for themselves the reasonableness of rate advances, if 
their showing had done this it should be unnecessary 
for shippers to take up the time of the commission. It 
was also suggested in the discussion that the shippers 
should have information as to what information the com- 
mission expected to compile for itself, in order that it 
might not be duplicated by what the shippers might 
put in. 

Attorney Atwood said: 


With relation to what has appeared in the papers, those 
exceedingly bright young men over there at that table with 
their nimble pencils say many things, most of which I 
believe are wise and some of which may be foolish, but for 
none of which may the responsibility be laid at my door, or 
that of Mr. Lyon or other counsel here, but even if that 
were true it would not alter the truth of the views expressed 
peed and now. If they are the right ones they ought to 
obtain. 

The interstate commerce act states that if the railroads 
desire to make a certain advance they must make a certain 
showing; and they have presented certain matters in good 
faith, which they appear to think entitles them to that ad- 
vance. Now it is for the commission, as I think (and I 
may be wrong) as a representative body of all of us and of 
the shippers who are not here, to pass upon the case as they 
have presented it. If they have not made out their case 
it is the duty of the committee to say to the railroads: 
“Gentlemen, this advance is improper. We can not permit 
it to be put into effect.” That is the thought that I was 
trying to express. 

Counsel Norton—Counsel Atwood insists that this is not 
following the line of a law suit, and yet he is insisting upon 
the most rigid rule of law, a demurrer after the evidence. 
If that is the case why didn’t they remain away altogether. 
They have occupied two-thirds of the time by cross-exami- 
nation and now when it comes to getting on the gridiron 
they hesitate. 

Counsel Thorne—We don’t hesitate at all. 

Commissioner Clark—I don’t think that this proceeding 
is exactly analogous to a wean 3 on the initiative of 
the commission under the new law with regard to an increase 
in rates. This proceeding was brought about in an entirely 
different manner and so far as I comprehend the under- 
standing that has been had and the statements made in 
the newspapers, it is that the shippers desire to present 
certain testimony. I think the records of the last week 
= will show references that clearly indicate that inten- 
tion. 

Now, so far as what the commission will compile from 
the official reports in its possession is concerned, nobody 
can say just what will be compiled. It should be under- 
stood that in this or any other proceedings before the com- 
mission all the official reports and documents on file for use 
in arguments by any party to any controversy; likewise 
the public documents issued by the government and recog- 
nized as official are open to use in argument by any parties 
just as though they were produced and made a part of the 
records, 

Attorney Atwood showed that counsel for the ship- 
pers had been constantly busy in the hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Chicago and at 
New York and had had no time to analyze the volu- 
minous exhibits as put in by the railroads. Then he 
thought it only fair that they should have a little time 
for that purpose before beginning their side of the case. 
The commissioner announced that all parties and in- 
terests would be given every reasonable opportunity 
to present such testimony as they might desire. 

C. J. McPherson, assistant general manager of the 
Missouri Pacific railway, then continued his testimony. 
He testified that it had been estimated that the pro- 
posed advance in rates which was suspended by the 
commission would make an increase of $94,669.21 in 
the annual income of the Missouri Pacific system. The 
cost of road and equipment in one of the exhibits was 
shown as $145,288,225. The witness testified that he 
believed the present value of the road to be much more 
than that and entered into a long discussion of this 
subject, basing his testimony upon operating value, re- 
production value and cost value and relying in his argu- 
ments chiefly upon the enhanced values of real estate 
at terminal points. 

In concluding his direct examination the witness made 
the following statement: 

To give the facilities that the public requires a railway 
company must go forward, and that requires the expenditure 
of a great deal of money. The railroads should be treated 
liberally and be able to make liberal maintenance and to 
have such a credit that it can at any time command a 
capital to make improvements required to carry on econom- 
ically and safely the business of transportation of passengers 
and freight. If it is not permitted to earn a surplus that 
will show its capacity to take care of its obligations then 
the business of the country will suffer more than that of 
the railway. The railway must meet the obligations of 
increased traffic and it must meet it on the basis of having 
intelligently provided facilities to carry it safely. Every 
year the railroad is confronted by an added demand for 
increasing facilities. 

Attorney Lyon in cross-examination asked the witness 
if the Missouri Pacific had been restrained in the past 
from carrying on its business in the ideal way suggested 
and if so, what had restrained it. 

In reply, witness referred to reductions of passenger 
and n rates in Kansas and some other reductions 

in other states. He also referred to increased cost of 
operation. 

Attorney Lyon stated that none of these things had 
-prevented the Missouri Pacific in years past when not 
subject to rate regulation from raising its rates as it 
needs might require. 

The witness replied that he was not a rate man. 

Attorney Lyon—I understood you to be testifyi 
you had not been able to do certain things. I ‘om y~ By: 
find out the causes that prevented it. Do I understand you 
that the action of the state commission makes it necessary 
to raise the interstate rates? 

Answer—I hink that all the rates should be increased to 
take care of increased burdens of transportation, whether 
due from this or from other causes. It simply amounts to 
this, that the railroads need more money. am not an 








expert but an operating man, but our annual financial budget 
is based upon our prospective earnings. 


Commissioner Clark asked how much a railroad should 
earn. 


Answer—Mr. Commissioner, it has never been clear to me 
as a layman Why on: an economical consideration of this 
question money is worth less in a railroad than in any 
other business. In the light of railroad history the hazard 
appears to be considerable in railroad advancement. The 
general line of procedure consists so far as I know it in 
not declaring all of the earnings of a railway as dividends, 
while that may be done in other lines of business. That 
surplus should be reasonably sufficient over and above 
making all returns on the investment to provide for the 
maintenance of the property during lean years when normal 
revenues are not received from the operations. 


Commissioner Clark insisted upon a more definite 
statement as to what the amount of this surplus should 
be, but did not get a definite answer. Commissioner 
Lane called attention to the fact that in 1907 the 
railroad had $750,000,000 surplus, and yet when the hard 
times of 1907 came, there seemed to be a general policy 
to let way and structures run down and to allow equip- 
ment to be depleted even where it resulted in a direct 
loss to the carriers. He wanted to know how, if the rail- 
roads were permitted to accumulate a surplus, there 
would be any assurance that they would put it to the 
uses which the witness had described. He cited the 
ease of one particular carrier (not naming the road) 
which had followed this policy of retrenchment, although 
it had $5,000,000 unappropriated surplus. The commis- 
sioner stated further that although that was such a bad 
year it produced a reduction of gross revenues as re- 
gards the entire country of only 5 percent. The wit- 
ness replied that while the average might have been 
that, it was much more severe in certain sections and 
that the advantage affected only eight months of the 
year, while the other four months showed extraordinary 
earnings. In the discussion of this point of Mr. Lane’s 
inquiry regarding the surplus and the way that it did 
not perform its function in 1907 was lost sight of and 
did not get an answer from the witness, which, if it 
had been to the point, would undoubtedly have been 
of material interest and value. 

Mr. Clark stated the hypothetical relationship between 
two railroads serving common territory, but one worth 
twice as much as the other, having therefore to pay in- 
come upon twice as large a capitalization. How would 
the commission fix rates so as to afford both of them 
a reasonable surplus and what should the amount of that 
surplus be? The witness went into a long rambling an- 
swer indicating how it would be impossible for any 
two railroads to be exactly alike which, of course, was 
not a germane answer to the question propounded by the 
commissioner. The commissioner propounded his ques- 
tion in a form which the witness could not very well get 
away from. Then the witness replied that that was a 
very heavy economic question and while he had some 
views on the subject they would be purely personal and 
he would not care to give them expression at a time 
when they would probably have more publicity than he 
would care to incur. 

Attorney Lyon then tried his hand at getting from 
the witness an expression as to what the amount of 
surplus should be if the railroads should be allowed to 
accumulate from rates, what percentage of the gross 
revenues should be devoted to this purpose. The wit- 
ness stated that it would be very difficult to answer that 
question. The attorney explained that the commission 
would have to get some answer to it in order to know 
what a reasonable rate should be. The witness then 
fell back on his original proposition that the surplus 
should be sufficient to perform the functions, which he 
had already described. 

Attorney Lyon—I am asking this question because it has 
been raised here as one of the things that the commission 
should allow. As the carriers have presented this matter 
as one of the things that must be taken care of, carriers 
should have some idea as to what the commission should 
allow in that direction. I will ask you whether your road 
in fixing rates in the past has given any consideration to 
that subject. Do you know that? 

Answer—I am not a rate expert. 

Question—Then you don’t know when the Missouri Pa- 
cific has fixed rates in the past whether they considered 
producing this surplus that you speak of and which you 
wish us to consider in making rates for the future, do you? 

Answer—No, I do not. 

Question—Then the rates that the Missouri Pacific has 
fixed for itself in the rr might have resulted in a surplus 
or might have resulted in no surplus. 

Answer—Both have been true of the Missouri Paeific in 
different years. 

Question—In other words, the paltey you now present for 
the commission to follow is one which the Missourl Pacific 
itself has not followed in the past. 

Answer—-I hardly think that is a fair statement of the 
question. What might have been a reasonable return on 
the ye og! at one time would be wholly insufficient now 
under the conditions coming up from day to day. 

Question—But I understood you to say definitely that 
— Pacific, they had not provided a surplus in the 
past. 
Answer—I did not say that. 

Question—I will now ask you, “Has the Missouri Pacific 
in fixing rates and as a result of the rates thus fixed, pro- 
vided itself with sufficient money to pay operating expenses, 
~ =A charges, reasonable return on the income and a sur- 
plus?” 

Answer—There has not been any such result in the last 
three years. 

Question—Was there in the _ prior to that? 

Answer—lIn the year 1902 the company paid 5 percent 
dividends, but for twelve years prior to that it paid none. 

Question—That is in no way a reply to my question. I 
asked you whether, as a result of the rates of the com- 
pany, it had provided for operating expenses, fixed charges, 
a reasonable return on income and a surplus, in addition. 

Answer—Not as great as it should have been. 

Question—Commissioner Clark: Would not that be 
equally true of any surplus which you might be allowed to 
accumulate, that = would think it was not as great as it 
should have been 

Attorney Lyon—I am trying to find out whether the car- 
riers in the past have followed the policy that they are now 
asking the commission to establish. 

Answer—lIs not this a fact that in the difference in the 
condition of different roads, those more fortunate have been 
able to accumulate a surplus and those less fortunate roads 
have not been able to do so? 

uestion—Is the Missouri Pacific an unfortunate road 


and if so in what respect 
Answer—I did not say that. The fact is that operating 
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expenses have been in creasing at the same period as drastic 
regulations have been made by state authorities. 
Question—Do I understand that these reductions apply to 
the Missouri Pacific and not to other roads? 
Answer—lIt has been unfortunate in catching them all. 


Attorney Lyon did not succeed in getting any satis- 
factory answer to the line of questioning above indi- 
cated, although he followed it out very perseveringly for 
some time. The witness persisted in making 5-minute 
replies to questions which required only ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ 
and replies which he made did not provide the ‘‘yes’’ 
or ‘‘no’’ which the question required. 

Attorney Thorne then cross-examined the witness on 
a number of points and eventually reached the following 
line of questioning: 


Question—I notice by your exhibits in 1903 the loss and 
damage claims amounted to $126,636 and in 1904 they 
amounted to $237,887, or an increase of nearly 100 percent. 
Do you know any reason for that large increase? 

Answer—I think you will find that there was a large 
increase in values about that time and the railroads, of 
course, must settle on the value of commodities as shown 
by the shippers. 

Commissioner Clark—Have you any idea that increased 
values amounted to 100 percent? 

Answer—Oh, no. That is one element. I would have 
to depend upon the commissioners as to whether the require- 
ment for equipment with air brakes and automatic couplers 
did not go in about that time, these couplers coupling by 
impact and resulting in severe shocks to the cars and to 
their contents in coupling operations. 

Question—Were there any other reasons for that 100 per- 
cent increase? 

Attorney Jeffries—That was the year of the world’s fair 
in St. Louis, was it not? 

Answer— Yes. can’t recall at this time all the inci- 
dents of that year that might explain that. 

Question—Are you acquainted with the methods of keep- 
ing loss and damage claims on the company’s books? 

Answer—tThese claims, if paid, are a direct charge to the 
—t" department and, as an operating man, I am more 
or less familiar with the conditions. 

Question—Are you acquainted with the way in which they 
entered on the company’s book the claims for rebates and 
allowances prior to 1904? 

Answer—I have not the giving or receiving of rebates on 
my conscience. 

uestion—I don’t accuse you of giving rebates, but it is 
well known that they were generally given and I want to 
know how that money was charged on the books, to what 
account, prior to 1904. 

Answer—I have no knowledge of rebates whatever. 

Question—Do you or do you not know that your road ever 
gave rebates? 

Answer—I don’t know anything about it. 


Counsel Jeffries called attention to the fact that the 
witness was not with the Missouri Pacific road prior to 
1904. 


Question—Have you ever made an inspection of your com- 
pany’s books prior to 1904? 

Answer—I don’t know where they kept their rebate books. 

Question—That was not the question. I want to know 
what account in the books of the company represents the 
money paid out. 

Answer—I don’t know. I am absolutely destitue of any 
information on that subject. 


Counsel Jeffrey got up and quite heatedly objected to 
this line of questioning. 


Attorney Thorne—lIt is a very painful thing to say, but 
as a matter of fact it becomes of importance to find out 
why these costs for loss and damage claims increased just 
at that particular point. I desire to examine these damage 
claims to see if there was any relation between them and 
the payment of rebates. It is my opinion that it is possible 
even now to give rebates to favored large shippers and 
charge them to damage claims, and it is also a burden. 

The witness—I know no reason why the rebates should go 
into that account any more than ties. 

Question—Can you name the official of your company who 
would be familiar with the company’s method of keeping 
this account? 

Answer—Mr. Thorne, I told you I knew nothing at all 
about rebates. That being so, how could I tell you the 
name of the officer that kept the accounts of them. 

Commissioner Clark—But you certainly can give us the 
name of the officer having charge of the books of the com- 
pany. 

Answer—The general auditor. 

Mr. Thorne—I don’t want to consume time and if you 
know nothing about this subject I want to get the man 
who would know about it. 

Answer—You can ascertain about that from your own 
committee. Your clients would be able to tell you. 

Attorney Thorne—My clients don’t keep the books of your 
company. 

Attorney Jeffrey—But they keep the rebates. 

Attorney Thorne—But we are not getting any at present 
and we are afraid that others are. 

Attorney Jeffrey—What is your object of going into this 
rebate question? What is the idea that you are trying to 
insinuate ? 

Attorney Thorne—I am not trying to make any insinua- 
tions. Your company is showing a very great increase in 
damage claims. The law against giving rebates was passed 
in 1903. 1 am ‘tnformed there is some connection between 
that fact and th large increase in damage claims at about 
that time. ‘Jiis bas occurred on practically all the railroad 
exhibits, but evel) \time that I inquire of the witnesses that 
you offer regarding them I am told that they know nothing 
about them. 

Attorney Jeffrey—Suppose that your committee of law- 
yers go to your clients and give us the names of the ship- 
pers who got the rebates and let the railroads show you 
what accounts the payments were in. 

Attorney Thorne—The trouble is that we do not repre- 
sent the Standard Oil Company nor the steel trust. It may 
be that the necessity for increasing rates applies to some 
extent in this particular factor. 

Commissioner Clark—We will not pursue that subject any 
farther at the present time. If there is anybody who wants 
to plead guilty on the rebate question and ask forgiveness 
let him come forward. 


Attorney Lyon then called attention to the fact that 
the surplus that the railroad companies state they wish 
to accumulate in order to provide for lean years has in 
the past been invested in all sorts of enterprises, in 
oil companies, in lumber companies and in some cases in 
the purchase of control of outlying or competing rail- 
roads. He asked the witness what should be done with 
the surplus as it accumulated. The witness replied that, 
from considerable experience in railroad matters, he 
had not observed that the railroad companies had any 
difficulty in taking care of their surplus and. using it to 
the best benefit of the patrons of the property. He 
defended the practice of using it for the purchase of 
competing railroads, although he admitted that there 
might be a line of cleavage there between right and 
wrong practice, although he would not undertake to say 
what it was. 

This concluded the morning session. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON’S HEARING. 


C. J. McPherson resumed the stand Monday afternoon 
and testified that representatives of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had made examinations of the books 
and the loss and damage claims etc. of the Missouri- 
Pacific and he understood that the examinations were 
full, complete and efficiently conducted, and he had 
heard no criticism of the accounts by the commission’s 
examiners. 

E. B. Boyd, assistant to the vice president of the Mis- 
souri-Pacific, was questioned by Mr. Jeffery. His ex- 
amination was largely directed toward phases of in- 
creases in operating expense. In response to queries 
from Mr. Lyon he stated that improvements in trans- 
portation matters made by his road were detrimental to 
the carrier to the extent of the extra expense to which 
it is put, and declared that the reduction of the rate or 
the granting of a transit privilege does not add to the 
volume of freight, though it conduces to the benefit of 
the individual shipper or locality. The witness disclaimed 
being a traffic man and said that he had nothing to do 
with advancing the rates under consideration. He knew 
that his traffic department needed more money and en- 
deavored to get it and that instructions for increase came 
from the headquarters in St. Louis. 


Mr. Lyon—Then it seems the whole purpose of calling you 
this morning was to testify that you have expedited service 
on _ the Missouri Pacific. 

Mr. Boyd—I do not know. There is the gentleman who 
called me. 

Mr. Jeffery—That was it. 

Mr. Lyon—wWill the Missouri Pacific have anyone here— 
understand, I am not cross-examining anybody; I am simply 
examining for the commission. 

Mr. Jeffery—I appreciate that and I want to say at this 
time so far as I know it has not been definitely decided 
whether we will have. I say that honestly and frankly. 
It is under consideration. I do not know whether we will 
or will not. I understood the shippers were to put on wit- 
nesses and I think our course will be largely determined by 
what their course is. We would have no hesitancy in fur- 
nishing that information if we decided to put on a witness 
to that effect. 

Mr. Lyon—Then the Missouri Pacific case is submitted, I 
| occmaes simply showing the increased cost of opera- 

on 


Mr. Jeffery—Just increased cost of operation and _ per- 
haps, to make it clear, you will understand that this witness 
was called simply to show from a traffic standpoint what 
this expedited service was, and it was merely on that ques- 
tion I put him on, and showing that the tendency of our 
freight service is to approach an express service; which, of 
course, we claim is an additional expense to the company, 
and that is the only thing as to which I put him on and I 
think he has qualified for that. 


Further testimony was adduced relative to expedited 
service on the Missouri Pacific, during which it was 
indicated that additional expense for such service on 
that system applied on railroads generally. 


Further Advances Contemplated, 


Mr. Lyon—Do you know whether the Missouri Pacific has 
any intention of advancing its rates? 

Mr. Boyd—I would say this, and I am responsible only 
for myself, that if the advances that have been made do not 
meet the requirements it would be the policy, if I had any- 
thing to do with it, although I do not know what the man- 
agement will do, to advance the rates until they met that 
mark. There is no other way out of it. 

Mr. Lyon—Now I ask you as an officer of the company, 
do the advances in your opinion meet the requirements of 
the Missouri Pacific? 

Mr. Boyd—By no means. They are a mere beginning. 

Mr. Lyon—So they will be advanced so far as your office 
is concerned? 

Mr. Boyd—lI assume so. So far as my office is concerned 
they will be. 

Mr. Jeffery—I would like to make this statement on be- 
half of the Missouri Pacific: The Missouri Pacific Railway 
Company feels that it is in need of a great deal more money 
and that it will be the policy of the management to advance 
every rate that it consistently can toward getting that; 
that this advance in this case is merely the beginning of a 
campaign, as it were, on its part to get more revenue; and 
it is the feeling of the management that the operating 
expenses are far outstripping the increase in operating 
revenue, and its plan is to get more wherever it can. 

Mr. James—How much more? 

Mr. Jeffery—I am not prepared at this time to state. I 
suggest this for your consideration, Mr. James, that the 
Missouri Pacific is not paying the dividend which we think 
it should pay, a reasonable dividend, and we think, as devel- 
oped by Mr. McPherson, that there should be some surplus. 
That would necessitate, of course, enough more revenue to 
be obtained to take care of the increased wages and the 
dividend on the stock and a little bit of surplus. 

Commissioner Clark—Have you any idea of the amount of 
money a railroad ought to earn? 

Mr. Boyd—Yes, sir; I have. I think a railroad should be 
in a position to realize from the traffic transported as return 
on the volume of money sufficient not only to pay its oper- 
ating expenses, its maintenance, its fixed charges, but a 
return upon the investment that from time to time as a 
stable proposition is equal at least to the value of money in 
the territory, through which it runs, the average value of 


ney. 
se Rate Basis. 


Commissioner Clark—Is it or is it not the present custom 
in fixing present rates to give any consideration to the 
value of the property? 

Mr. Boyd—lIt is the custom, particularly so in the matter 
of the classification, which is the standard of all rates. 
When rates are made as a whole that will yy in a total 
revenue that will meet the requirements, a man is bound to 
take into consideration the value of the property or the 
money invested. When you go into detail and try to make a 
rate on a carload of machinery, of brick, or a carload of 
packing house products, or any particular commodity, it is 
useless to say or defend for a moment that you consider 
most the property or the value of the service, because you 
are making an exception to your local scale, and that is 
affected by what the traffic will bear; not as the public 
insists on believing, commencing below and adding straw 
by straw until the camel’s back is broken, but a reduction 
down from the classification to a point where the traffic will 
freely move and afford the shipper an opportunity of paying 
a profit and yield some profit to the carrier; otherwise the 
service is of no value to the shipper, if it does not enable 
him to obtain his profit. 

Mr. James—Your definition of what traffic will bear is a 
modifying term rather than 

Mr. Boyd—It is a downward term and not an upward 
term. 

Mr. James—Then you mean the traffic should not be 
charged more than the traffic will bear? 

Mr. Boyd—I do not think so. I do not believe any traffic 
should be made so expensive that it confines the distribution 
fo a limited amount and destroys competition, but it should 
be made to bear its just proportion, and I do not mean by 
that that you can not ever advance a rate because you may 








have lowered it at some prior period. But its home is the 
classification; there is your standard and it is always up 
to the carrier to justify why it was taken out, why was it 
ever taken out, why it should go back and bear its propor- 
tion of the total cost of KY as determined by 
the correlated classification of the article at the beginning. 
There is never a purely scientific or .mathematical basis in 
rate making, and there could not be. The classification 
today is the work of the shipping public, as witness the 
numerous petitions at every classification meeting by per- 
son or by petition, supplemented by previous talks with the 
different railroad people, seeking to get their goods re- 
classified and obtain this or that reduction, and it Is a 
matter of compromise altogether in making the classifica- 
tion between the shippers and carriers. 

Mr. James—aAs a matter of fact, a very small percentage 
of those petitions are granted. 

Mr. Boyd—If you would say at each meeting, I would say 
yes; but, taking the classification as a whole, its develop- 
ment is largely by petition and not by arbitrary action. 

Mr. Norton—-I would like to put one question in connec- 
tion with a question put by the commissioner as to what a 
railroad should earn. I will state to you that Mr. Ripley 
said that there should be paid at least 6 percent to the 
shareholders of stock, and that for each dollar that was paid 
there should be a surplus equal to that to go back into the 
property or for other uses. Does your statement that 6 
percent should be earned take into account the preparation 
against depreciation, such as Mr. Ripley's did? 

ir. Boyd—I was very careful to make this statement, 
that a railroad should earn the value of the money as a 
minimum—lI did not say as a maximum—plus such amount 
in the way of surplus as will keep those earnings at a stable 
condition and meet the requirements of the carrier in keep- 
ing its property up. 

Commissioner Clark—If we take as the basis of our ques- 
tion Mr. Ripley’s suggestion that a railroad ought to earn 
enough to pay 6 percent on its capitalization and an equal 
amount of surplus, as a matter of public policy ought that 
railroad be permitted to pile that 6 percent on its capitaliza- 
tion in cash or securities indefinitely until it had accumu- 
lated enormous sums of money, all of which has been ex- 
tracted from the public in the way of rates? 


The witness declared that he was unaware of any such 
conditions. He was examined further as to questions of 
investments, during which Mr. Jeffrey interposed the 
remark that ‘‘once given the value of a railroad property, 
how a reasonable return on that value is distributed as 
between bondholders and stockholders is none of the 
public’s business. ’’ 


Mr. Lyon—I want to call the attention of the commission 
to the situation here, in view of the statement made by Mr. 
Atwood. In the Missouri Pacific case we have testimony 
as to the amount of wage increase and the fact that certain 
rates are to be increased which are on file with the commis- 
sion, but the case is submitted by them without testimony 
as to why these particular rates are increased. 

Mr. Jeffery—That is right. 

Mr. Lyon—Because I might be called upon by the commis- 
sion to present this case, and that is the manner in which 
it will have to be presented, on the record as made by the 
Missouri Pacific. 

Mr. Jeffery—We will take that up in the argument of the 


“ase. 
‘ Presentments for the Burlington. 


Chester M. Dawes, general counsel of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, addressed the 
commission, outlining the position of that system as 
follows: 


The earnings of the Burlington, the net earnings for the 
year 1910, exceed those for the year 1909, but with an 
increased operating ratio. The Burlington railroad will 
claim, and bases itself on this proposition of law, estab- 
lished already 5 the decisions of the Supreme Court, which 
we claim and insist are a guide to every administrative 
body and subordinate court, that it is entitled to a fair 
return upon the value of its property; that is, the cost of 
reproducing, however that value may be created, whether 
it be created out of earnings from the sale of securities or 
from the natural increment of its property, believing that 
the same er, and fortified therein by the opinions of 
the court, which the government policy has decided to be 
right in the way of taxation, is applicable to the return 
upon property upon value; in other words, the governmental 
olicy being to include all these elements, including the 
increment of property as a basis upon which to determine 
the revenue which a railroad shall fy for the ‘support of 
the —-— On the one hand we insist, therefore, 
that it shall have the benefit on the other of the same rule, 
and let that praneety which is so assessed and so taxed 
earn a reasonable return upon its value. 

Now, the Burlington railroad, with an increasing operat- 
ing ratio, finds itself confronted with large and unusual 
expenses, and so believes that within the limits of which I 
have spoken it is entitled to a return upon its property 
which shall be fair, as based upon the value which we have 
estimated and enumerated, subject always (and this I be- 
lieve to be the only limitation upon its right to that return) 
to that rate which is used to produce that return and shall 
at all times be just and reasonable and impose no additional 
or unnecessary burden upon the shipper, that being the 
umitation which goes along pari passu with the rig t to 
make this reasonable return upon the investment. nd it 
rests with these gentlemen, if they assert to the contrary 
and say in the rate making there should be any additional 
limit, ‘to overturn that legal proposition of the highest 
tribunal in the land. The burden rests with them and not 
upon us. Casual opinions of traffic men or operating men 
as to whether or not we should be allowed to add to sur- 
plus, whether or not we should be allowed to have the 
benefit of the increment of our value, whether or not we 
should be allowed to increase the value of our property out 
of earnings, is absolutely of no importance whatever. It 
is a question of law in my judgment, in which the burden 
to overturn the views I have contended for is upon my 
brothers on the other side of the table. 

So with the confidence that the law guarantees us that 
return we undertake to prove the value of the Burlington 
property, its necessities—its necessities which immediatel 
confront it and its necessities in order to make that rail- 
road an efficient instrumentality for the purpose for which 
it was laid out and built. For we contend that a railroad, 
the Burlington railroad, if it had simply paid out of earn- 
ings the maintenance charges so that it would be exactly 
the same road with new rails and new paint that it was ten 
years ago would be an absolutely worthless instrumentality 
for the needs of commerce as they exist today. 

So we claim that far beyond—and in line with my con- 
tention as I have already stated it—far beyond the limita- 
tions which these gentlemen would put upon our right to 
make a return upon our property we are entitled not only 
to maintain our property but to improve it, because unless 
we improve it and improve it out of these earnings death 
and mildew and rot confront us. 


Burlington Income and Outgo. 

The Burlington called C. I. Sturgis, general auditor of 
the road, who identified nine exhibits offered by it. 
From these it was adduced by the witness that the sur- 
plus of the Burlington in 1910 was $1,112,611.71; that 
advances in wages already in effect and likely to come 
totalled $2,713,700, and that these advances, assumin 
the same condition of affairs in 1911 as in 1910, woul 
wipe out the surplus and create a deficit of $1,601,- 
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1909 was $18,834,640.76 and that the increase in the 
revenue that would have resulted from the tariffs sus- 
pended by the commission would have been $94,669.21, 
something like .5 percent of the total gross revenue for 
the year. i 
Following Mr. Schuyler, C. J. McPherson, assistant 
to the general manager of the Missouri Pacific, was called 
to the stand. The greater part of Mr. McPherson’s tes- 
timony had to do with the increase in operating ex- 
penses. He said there had been a’ gradual increase 
for many years but a sharp increase since the close of 
1906. Asked to go into the causes of the increase in 
detail, Mr. McPherson said that the increases were due 
to many causes, among which were the increase in the 
rate of pay of railway employees, modifications of work- 
ing conditions, increases in the price of fuel, increase in 
the cost of cross ties and increases in the cost of some 
materials that enter into railway operation and main- 
tenance. The cost of terminal operations has increased, 
as also the payments of damages for freight and for 
personal injuries, taxes and other items, which, though 
small in themselves, are in the aggregate a large sum. 


SATURDAY’S HEARING. 


But one session was held on Saturday. It began with 
a protest by Commissioner Lane against garbled mis- 
representation by some of the secular press of statements 
made by him in connection with testimony of Witness 
Ellis, of the Sc. Paul road. After reading from the 
report of Thursday’s testimony Commissioner Lane sug- 
gested: 

I think that if the reporters will take the transcript of 
the testimony themselves and look it over they will see that 
the statements as coming from the bench were entirely mis- 
construed. 

James C. Jeffery, interstate commerce attorney of the 
Missouri Pacific, corrected some inaccuracies in the testi- 
mony of 8. B. Schuyler, general auditor of the company, 
due to reliance solely upon memory, and recalled to the 
stand C. J. McPherson, assistant to the general manager 
of the Missouri Pacific, who testified relative to items of 
increased and increasing costs on that system, especially 
with regard to coal and wages, demonstrating a disas- 
trous relation between income and outgo, the ratio pros- 
pectively most unsatisfactory for the fiscal year to end 
June 30 next, showing a total increase for the-fiscal year 
just started of $775,382 in expenses. The witness en- 
deavored to show that under present conditions of high 
expenses the greater the tonnage handled the greater the 
decrease of net return to his road. Among other items 
of increasing expense Mr. McPherson cited the prices 
of ties, in connection with which the following testimony 


was adduced: 
The Price of Ties. 


Mr. Jeffery—You spoke about the increased cost of cross 
ties as one of the elements that are swelling your operating 
expenses; what have you to say on that subject? 

Mr. McPherson—The Missouri Pacific was perhaps more 
fortunately situated than many of the railways with re- 
spect to its tie supply for a great many years. It was able 
to secure its ties, cut on the rivers and floated to the com- 
pany’s premises, prior to 1903 at 38 cents a tie for first 
class oak ties. In 1906 that price advanced to 40 cents 
per tie, and in 1907 when we attempted to make contracts 
for a tie supply we could not do better than 60 cents a tie, 
an increase of 50 percent over the prices that prevailed 
prior to 1907. Sixty cents for first class oak ties is the 
prevailing price today. 

Mr. Jeffery—How much does this mean to the Missouri 
Pacific in money? 

Mr. McPherson—Well, it would mean in round numbers 
$250,000 a year. 

Mr. Jeffery —How many ties does the Missouri Pacific use 
year? 

Mr. McPherson—About fifteen hundred thousand—a mil- 
lion and a half. 

Mr. Jeffery—What reason can you assign for this increase? 

Mr. McPherson—I can only give the answer to that ques- 
tion that was made to me by the tie contractors; I naturally 
asked that question myself. They told me that it was due 
to the fact that they had to pay more for their labor in 
producing the ties, and they had to go farther back into 
the country to get the timber, which added to their cost 
of transportation, as this price represents the ties delivered 
on the right of way, and the increased price of stumpage. 
In effect, in a general way when inquiry is made of in- 
creases in the cost of articles of this character the reply is, 
“We have to pay more for our labor to produce it.” 

Mr. Jeffery—What is the Missouri Pacific doing toward 
lengthening the life of its ties? 

Mr. McPherson—This year we are using between 750,000 
and 1,000,000 treated ties. These ties are not ties that we 
pay 60 cents apiece for; they are oak ties and white pine 
that have a fiber that does not readily take treatment. We 
hope that this will have the effect of lengthening the life of 
a quality that without it would not last more than two or 
three years. We are dependent, however, on the scientific 
conclusions or deductions of men experienced in timber 
culture in going into the experiment. 


Mr. McPherson instanced forest products generally, 
locomotives, restrictive laws and higher terminal costs 
as among items of present and prospective enhanced 
expenses of his road. He emphasized the increase in loss 
and damage claims, showing that payments on the Mis- 
souri Pacific had increased 361.9 percent in ten years— 
275.5 percent per 1,000 train miles hauled. During the 
same period the freight and passenger train miles had 
increased 36.8 percent and payments for personal injuries 
had increased 474.8 percent. Taxation per mile for an 
ll-year increase period had increased 23.8 percent. The 
mileage of the Missouri Pacific system had increased 
since 1901 9.32 percent, the gross operating revenues 
46.7 percent and the gross operating expenses 59 percent. 
Maintenance of way expenditure in 1900 was $1,032.56 
a mile; maintenance of equipment, $1,020.24; traffic and 
transportation, $2,884; general expense, $195.76. The 
witness recited efforts of his road in the way of increas- 
ing its efficiency, entailing he&vily increased expenses 
from 1900 to 1910; a large percentage of this, while 
serving the public better, afforded no revenue to the 
carrier. In line with efforts at efficiency the Missouri 
Pacific had built larger cars, but the witness doubted 
that efficiency had been increased by them. Since 1902 
the percentage of revenue per car on that system had 
decreased from 51.03 percent to 48.19 percent and the 
percentage of car capacity used had decreased from 
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56.17 percent to 51.06, whiJe the increase in average ton 
capacity had been 25 percent and the increase in the tare 
weight 37.7 percent. 


: MONDAY MORNING. 


In resuming the hearings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Monday morning Commissioner Clark, 
the only one sitting, asked if the shippers would be 
ready to go on with their side when the railroads fin- 
ished. A lively discussion ensued, Attorney Atwood ar- 
guing that as the law required the railroads to establish 
for themselves the reasonableness of rate advances, if 
their showing had done this it should be unnecessary 
for shippers to take up the time of the commission. It 
was also suggested in the discussion that the shippers 
should have information as to what information the com- 
mission expected to compile for itself, in order that it 
might not be duplicated by what the shippers might 
put in. 

Attorney Atwood said: 


With relation to what has appeared in the papers, those 
exceedingly bright young men over there at that table with 
their nimble pencils say many things, most of which I 
believe are wise and some of which may be foolish, but for 
none of which may the responsibility be laid at my door, or 
that of Mr. Lyon or other counsel here, but even if that 
were true it would not alter the truth of the views expressed 
vl and now. If they are the right ones they ought to 
obtain. 

The interstate commerce act states that if the railroads 
desire to make a certain advance they must make a certain 
showing; and they have presented certain matters in good 
faith, which they appear to think entitles them to that ad- 
vance. Now it is for the commission, as I think (and I 
may be wrong) as a representative body of all of us and of 
the shippers who are not here, to pass upon the case as they 
have presented it. If they have not made out their case 
it is the duty of the committee to say to the railroads: 
“Gentlemen, this advance is improper. We can not permit 
it to be put into effect.” That is the thought that I was 
trying to express. 

Counsel Norton—Counsel Atwood insists that this is not 
following the line of a law suit, and yet he is insisting upon 
the most rigid rule of law, a demurrer after the evidence. 
If that is the case why didn’t they remain away altogether. 
They have occupied two-thirds of the time by cross-exami- 
nation and now when it comes to getting on the gridiron 
they hesitate. 

Counsel Thorne—We don’t hesitate at all. 

Commissioner Clark—I don’t think that this proceeding 
is exactly analogous to a pesceetiag on the initiative of 
the commission under the new law with regard to an increase 
in rates. This proceeding was brought about in an entirely 
different manner and so far as I comprehend the under- 
standing that has been had and the statements made in 
the newspapers, it is that the shippers desire to present 
certain testimony. I think the records of the last week 
here will show references that clearly indicate that inten- 
tion. 

Now, so far as what the commission will compile from 
the official reports in its possession is concerned, nobody 
can say just what will be compiled. It should be under- 
stood that in this or any other proceedings before the com- 
mission all the official reports and documents on file for use 
in arguments by any party to any controversy; likewise 
the public documents issued by the government and recog- 
nized as official are open to use in argument by any parties 
just as though they were produced and made a part of the 
records. 

Attorney Atwood showed that counsel for the ship- 
pers had been constantly busy in the hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Chicago and at 
New York and had had no time to analyze the volu- 
minous exhibits as put in by the railroads. Then he 
thought it only fair that they should have a little time 
for that purpose before beginning their side of the case. 
The commissioner announced that all parties and in- 
terests would be given every reasonable opportunity 
to present such testimony as they might desire. 

C. J. McPherson, assistant general manager of the 
Missouri Pacific railway, then continued his testimony. 
He testified that it had been estimated that the pro- 
posed advance in rates which was suspended by the 
commission would make an increase of $94,669.21 in 
the annual income of the Missouri Pacific system. The 
cost of road and equipment in one of the exhibits was 
shown as $145,288,225. The witness testified that he 
believed the present value of the road to be much more 
than that and entered into a long discussion of this 
subject, basing his testimony upon operating value, re- 
production value and cost value and relying in his argu- 
ments chiefly upon the enhanced values of real estate 
at terminal points. 

In concluding his direct examination the witness made 
the following statement: 

To give the facilities that the public requires a railway 
company must go forward, and that requires the expenditure 
of a great deal of money. The railroads should be treated 
liberally and be able to make liberal maintenance and to 
have such a credit that it can at any time command a 
capital to make improvements required to carry on econom- 
ically and safely the business of transportation of passengers 
and freight. If it is not permitted to earn a surplus that 
will show its capacity to take care of its obligations then 
the business of the country will suffer more than that of 
the railway. The railway must meet the obligations of 
increased traffic and it must meet it on the basis of having 
intelligently provided facilities to carry it safely. Every 

ear the railroad is confronted by an added demand for 
increasing facilities. 

Attorney Lyon in cross-examination asked the witness 
if the Missouri Pacific had been restrained in the past 
from carrying on its business in the ideal way suggested 
and if so, what had restrained it. 

In reply, witness referred to reductions of passenger 
and grain rates in Kansas and some other reductions 
in other states. He also referred to increased cost of 
operation. 

Attorney Lyon stated that none of these things had 
-prevented the Missouri Pacific in years past when not 
subject to rate regulation from raising its rates as it 
needs might require. 

The witness replied that he was not a rate man. 

Attorney Lyon—I understood you to be testifying that 
you had not been able to do certain things. I am trying to 
find out the causes that prevented it. Do I understand you 
that the action of the state commission makes it necessary 
to raise the interstate rates? 

Answer—I hink that all the rates should be increased to 
take care of increased burdens of transportation, whether 
due from this or from other causes. It 7 amounts to 
this, that the railroads need more money. am not an 


expert but an operating man, but our annual financial budget 
is based upon our prospective earnings. 


Commissioner Clark asked how much a railroad should 
earn. 


Answer—Mr. Commissioner, it has never been clear to me 
as a layman wity on an economical consideration of this 
question money is worth less in a railroad than in any 
other business. In the light of railroad history the hazard 
appears to be considerable in railroad advancement. The 
general line of procedure consists so far as I know it in 
not declaring all of the earnings of a railway as dividends, 
while that may be done in other lines of business. That 
surplus should be reasonably sufficient over and above 
making all returns on the investment to provide for the 
maintenance of the property during lean years when normal 
revenues are not received from the operations. 


Commissioner Clark insisted upon a more definite 
statement as to what the amount of this surplus should 
be, but did not get a definite answer. Commissioner 
Lane called attention to the fact that in 1907 the 
railroad had $750,000,000 surplus, and yet when the hard 
times of 1907 came, there seemed to be a general policy 
to let way and structures run down and to allow equip- 
ment to be depleted even where it resulted in a direct 
loss to the carriers. He wanted to know how, if the rail- 
roads were permitted to accumulate a surplus, there 
would be any assurance that they would put it to the 
uses which the witness had described. He cited the 
case of one particular carrier (not naming the road) 
which had followed this policy of retrenchment, although 
it had $5,000,000 unappropriated surplus. The commis- 
sioner stated further that although that was such a bad 
year it produced a reduction of gross revenues as re- 
gards the entire country of only 5 percent. The wit- 
ness replied that while the average might have been 
that, it was much more severe in certain sections and 
that the advantage affected only eight months of the 
year, while the other four months showed extraordinary 
earnings. In the discussion of this point of Mr. Lane’s 
inquiry regarding the surplus and the way that it did 
not perform its function in 1907 was lost sight of and 
did not get an answer from the witness, which, if it 
had been to the point, would undoubtedly have been 
of material interest and value. 

Mr. Clark stated the hypothetical relationship between 
two railroads serving common territory, but one worth 
twice as much as the other, having therefore to pay in- 
come upon twice as large a capitalization. How would 
the commission fix rates so as to afford both of them 
a reasonable surplus and what should the amount of that 
surplus be? The witness went into a long rambling an- 
swer indicating how it would be impossible for any 
two railroads to be exactly alike which, of course, was 
not a germane answer to the question propounded by the 
commissioner. The commissioner propounded his ques- 
tion in a form which the witness could not very well get 
away from. Then the witness replied that that was a 
very heavy economic question and while he had some 
views on the subject they would be purely personal and 
he would not care to give them expression at a time 
when they would probably have more publicity than he 
would care to incur. 

Attorney Lyon then tried his hand at getting from 
the witness an expression as to what the amount of 
surplus should be if the railroads should be allowed to 
accumulate from rates, what percentage of the gross 
revenues should be devoted to this purpose. The wit- 
ness stated that it would be very difficult to answer that 
question. The attorney explained that the commission 
would have to get some answer to it in order to know 
what a reasonable rate should be. The witness then 
fell back on his original proposition that the surplus 
should be sufficient to perform the functions, which he 
had already described. 

Attorney Lyon—I am asking this question because it has 
been raised here as one of the things that the commission 
should allow. As the carriers have presented this matter 
as one of the things that must be taken care of, carriers 
should have some idea as to what the commission should 
allow in that direction. I will ask you whether your road 
in fixing rates in the past has given any consideration to 
that subject. Do you know that? 

Answer—I am not a rate expert. 

Question—Then you don’t know when the Missouri Pa- 
cific has fixed rates in the past whether they considered 
producing this surplus that you speak of and which you 
wish us to consider in making rates for the future, do you? 

Answer—No, I do not. 

Question—Then the rates that the Missouri Pacific has 
fixed for itself in the any might have resulted in a surplus 
or might have resulted in no surplus. 

Answer—Both have been true of the Missouri Pacific in 
different years. 

estion—In other words, the policy you now present for 
the commission to follow is one which the Missouri Pacific 
itself has not followed in the past. 

Answer—-I hardly think that is a fair statement of the 
question. What might have been a reasonable return on 
the ge ng at one time would be wholly insufficient now 
under the conditions coming up from day to =. 

Question—But I understood you to say definitely that 
Missouri Pacific, they had not provided a surplus in the 


st. 

Answer—I did not say that. 

Question—I will now ask you, “Has the Missouri Pacific 
in fixing rates and as a result of the rates thus fixed, pro- 
vided itself with sufficient money to pay operating expenses, 
—, charges, reasonable return on the income and a sur- 
p us oy 

Answer—There has not been any such result in the last 
three years. 

Question—Was there in the _ prior to that? 

Answer—In the year 1902 the company id 5 percent 
dividends, but for twelve years prior to that it paid none. 

Question—That is in no way a reply to my question. I 
asked you whether, as a result of the rates of the com- 
pany, it had provided for operating expenses, fixed charges, 
a reasonable return on income and a surplus, in addition. 

Answer—Not as great as it should have been. 

Question—Commissioner Clark: Would not that be 
equally true of any surplus which you might be allowed to 
accumulate, that you would think it was not as great as it 
should have been 

Attorney Lyon—I am trying to find out whether the car- 
riers in the past have followed the policy that they are now 
asking the commission to establish. 

Answer—Is not this a fact that in the difference in the 
condition of different roads, those more fortunate have been 
able to accumulate a surplus and those less fortunate roads 
have not been able to do so? 

uestion—Is the Missouri Pacific an unfortunate road 
and if so in what respect? 

Answer—I did not say that. The fact is that operating 
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expenses have been in creasing at the same period as drastic 
regulations have been made by state authorities. 
Question—Do I understand that these reductions apply to 
the Missouri Pacific and not to other roads? 
Answer—It has been unfortunate in catching them all. 


Attorney Lyon did not succeed in getting any satis- 
factory answer to the line of questioning above indi- 
cated, although he followed it out very perseveringly for 
some time. The witness persisted in making 5-minute 
replies to questions which required only ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ 
and replies which he made did not provide the ‘‘yes’’ 
or ‘‘no’’ which the question required. 

Attorney Thorne then cross-examined the witness on 
a number of points and eventually reached the following 
line of questioning: 


Question—I notice by your exhibits in 1903 the loss and 
damage claims amounted to $126,636 and in 1904 they 
amounted to $237,887, or an increase of nearly 100 percent. 
Do you know any reason for that large increase? 

Answer—I think you will find that there was a large 
increase in values about that time and the railroads, of 
course, must settle on the value of commodities as shown 
by the shippers. 

Commissioner Clark—Have you any idea that increased 
values amounted to 100 percent? 

Answer—Oh, no. That is one element. I would have 
to depend upon the commissioners as to whether the require- 
ment for equipment with air brakes and automatic couplers 
did not go in about that time, these couplers coupling by 
impact and resulting in severe shocks to the cars and to 
their contents in coupling operations. 

Question—Were there any other reasons for that 100 per- 
cent increase? 

Attorney Jeffries—That was the year of the world’s fair 
in St. Louis, was it not? 

Answer—Yes. I can’t recall at this time all the inci- 
dents of that year that might explain that. 

Question—Are you acquainted with the methods of keep- 
ing loss and damage claims on the company’s books? 

Answer—tThese claims, if paid, are a direct charge to the 
operating department and, as an operating man, I am more 
or less familiar with the conditions. 

Question—Are you acquainted with the way in which they 
entered on the company’s book the claims for rebates and 
allowances prior to 1904? 

Answer—lI have not the giving or receiving of rebates on 
my conscience. 

uestion—I don’t accuse you of giving rebates, but it is 
well known that they were generally given and I want to 
know how that money was charged on the books, to what 
account, prior to 1904. 

Answer—I have no knowledge of rebates whatever. 

Question—Do you or do you not know that your road ever 
gave rebates? 

Answer—I don’t know anything about it. 


Counsel Jeffries called attention to the fact that the 
witness was not with the Missouri Pacific road prior to 
1904. 


Question—Have you ever made an inspection of your com- 
pany’s books prior to 1904? 

Answer—I don’t know where they kept their rebate books. 

Question—That was not the question. I want to know 
what account in the books of the company represents the 
money paid out. 

Answer—I don’t know. I am absolutely destitue of any 
information on that subject. 


Counsel Jeffrey got up and quite heatedly objected to 
this line of questioning. 


Attorney Thorne—It is a very painful thing to say, but 
as a matter of fact it becomes of importance to find out 
why these costs for loss and damage claims increased just 
at that particular point. I desire to examine these damage 
claims to see if there was any relation between them and 
the payment of rebates. It is my opinion that it is possible 
even now to give rebates to favored large shippers and 
charge them to damage claims, and it is also a burden. 

The witness—I know no reason why the rebates should go 
into that account any more than ties. 

Question—Can you name the official of your company who 
would be familiar with the company’s method of keeping 
this account? 

Answer—Mr. Thorne, I told you I knew nothing at all 
about rebates. That being so, how could I tell you the 
name of the officer that kept the accounts of them. 

Commissioner Clark—But you certainly can give us the 
name of the officer having charge of the books of the com- 
pany. 

Anewer—The general auditor. 

Mr. Thorne—I don’t want to consume time and if you 
know nothing about this subject 1 want to get the man 
who would know about it. 

Answer—You can ascertain about that from your own 
committee. Your clients would be able to tell you. 

Attorney Thorne—My clients don’t keep the books of your 
company. 

Attorney Jeffrey—But they keep the rebates. 

Attorney Thorne—But we are not getting any at present 
and we are afraid that others are. 

Attorney Jeffrey—What is your object of going into this 
rebate question? What is the idea that you are trying to 
insinuate ? 

Attorney Thorne—I am not trying to make any insinua- 
tions. Your cumpany is showing a very —_ increase in 
damage claims. The law against giving rebates was passed 
in 1903. 1 am tnformed there is some connection between 
that fact and th large increase in damage claims at about 
that time. ‘Jits bas occurred on practically all the railroad 
exhibits, but eve1, time that I inquire of the witnesses that 
you offer regarding them I am told that they know nothing 
about them. 

Attorney Jeffrey—Suppose that your committee of law- 
yers go to your clients and give us the names of the ship- 
pers who got the rebates and let the railroads show you 
what accounts the payments were in. 

Attorney Thorne—The trouble is that we do not_repre- 
sent the Standard Oil Company nor the steel trust. It may 
be that the necessity for increasing rates applies to some 
extent in this particular factor. 

Commissioner Clark—We will not pursue that subject any 
farther at the present time. If there is anybody who wants 
to plead guilty on the rebate question and ask forgiveness 
let him come forward. 


Attorney Lyon then called attention to the fact that 
the surplus that the railroad companies state they wish 
to accumulate in order to provide for lean years has in 
the past been invested in all sorts of enterprises, in 
oil companies, in lumber companies and in some cases in 
the purchase of control of outlying or competing rail- 
roads. He asked the witness what should be done with 
the surplus as it accumulated. The witness replied that, 
from considerable experience in railroad matters, he 
had not observed that the railroad companies had any 
difficulty in taking care of their surplus and. using it to 
the best benefit of the patrons of the property. He 
defended the practice of using it for the purchase of 
competing railroads, although he admitted that there 
might be a line of cleavage there between right and 
wrong practice, although he would not undertake to say 
what it was. 

This concluded the morning session. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON’S HEARING. 


C. J. McPherson resumed the stand Monday afternoon 
and testified that representatives of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had made examinations of the books 
and the loss and damage claims etc. of the Missouri- 
Pacific and he understood that the examinations were 
full, complete and efficiently conducted, and he had 
heard no criticism of the accounts by the commission’s 
examiners. 

E. B. Boyd, assistant to the vice president of the Mis- 
souri-Pacific, was questioned by Mr. Jeffery. His ex- 
amination was largely directed toward phases of in- 
creases in operating expense. In response to queries 
from Mr. Lyon he stated that improvements in trans- 
portation matters made by his road were detrimental to 
the carrier to the extent of the extra expense to which 
it is put, and declared that the reduction of the rate or 
the granting of a transit privilege does not add to the 
volume of freight, though it conduces to the benefit of 
the individual shipper or locality. The witness disclaimed 
being a traffic man and said that he had nothing to do 
with advancing the rates under consideration. He knew 
that his traffic department needed more money and en- 
deavored to get it and that instructions for increase came 
from the headquarters in St. Louis. 


Mr. Lyon—Then it seems the whole purpose of calling you 
this morning was to testify that you have expedited service 
on the Missouri Pacific. 

Mr. Boyd—I do not know. There is the gentleman who 
called me. 

Mr. Jeffery—That was it. 

Mr. Lyon—Will the Missouri Pacific have anyone here— 
understand, I am not cross-examining anybody; I am simply 
examining for the commission. 

Mr. Jeffery—I appreciate that and I want to say at this 
time so far as I know it has not been definitely decided 
whether we will have. I say that honestly an frankly. 
It is under consideration. I do not know whether we will 
or will not. I understood the shippers were to put on wit- 
nesses and I think our course will be largely determined by 
what their course is. We would have no hesitancy in fur- 
nishing that information if we decided to put on a witness 
to that effect. 

Mr. Lyon—Then the Missouri Pacific case is submitted, I 
as simply showing the increased cost of opera- 

on ‘ 

Mr. Jeffery—Just increased cost of operation and per- 
haps, to make it clear, you will understand that this witness 
was called simply to show from a traffic standpoint what 
this expedited service was, and it was merely on that ques- 
tion I put him on, and showing that the tendency of our 
freight service is to approach an express service; which, of 
course, we claim is an additional expense to the company, 
and that is the only thing as to which I put him on and I 
think he has qualified for that. 


Further testimony was adduced relative to expedited 
service on the Missouri Pacific, during which it was 
indicated that additional expense for such service on 
that system applied on railroads generally. 


Further Advances Contemplated, 


Mr. Lyon—Do you know whether the Missouri Pacific has 
~ intention of advancing its rates? 

r. Boyd—I would say this, and I am responsible only 
for myself, that if the advances that have been made do not 
meet the requirements it would be the policy, if I had any- 
thing to do with it, although I do not know what the man- 
agement will do, to advance the rates until they met that 
mark. There is no other way out of it. 

Mr. Lyon—Now I ask you as an officer of the company, 
do the advances in your opinion meet the requirements of 
the Missouri Pacific? 

Mr. Boyd—By no means. They are a mere beginning. 

Mr. Lyon—So they will be advanced so far as your office 
is concerned ? 

Mr. Boyd—I assume so. So far as my office is concerned 
they will be. 

Mr. Jeffery—I would like to make this statement on be- 
half of the Missouri Pacific: The Missouri Pacific Railway 
Company feels that it is in need of a great deal more money 
and that it will be the policy of the management to advance 
every rate that it consistently can toward getting that: 
that this advance in this case is merely the beginning of a 
campaign, as it were, on its part to get more revenue; and 
it is the feeling of the management that the operating 
expenses are far outstripping the increase in operating 
revenue, and its plan is to get more wherever it can. 

Mr. James—How much more? 

Mr. Jeffery—I am not prepared at this time to state. I 
suggest this for your consideration, Mr. James, that the 
Missouri Pacific is not paying the dividend which we think 
it should pay, a reasonable dividend, and we think, as devel- 
oped by Mr. McPherson, that there should be some surplus. 
That would necessitate, of course, enough more revenue to 
be obtained to take care of the increased wages and the 
dividend on the stock and a little bit of surplus. 

Commissioner Clark—Have you any idea of the amount of 
money a railroad ought to earn? 

Mr. Boyd—Yes, sir; I have. I think a railroad should be 
in a position to realize from the traffic transported as return 
on the volume of money sufficient not only to pay its oper- 
ating expenses, its maintenance, its fixed charges, but a 
return upon the investment that from time to time as a 
stable proposition is equal at least to the value of money in 
the territory through which it runs, the average value of 


money. * * 
Rate Basis. 


Commissioner Clark—lIs it or is it not the present custom 
in fixing present rates to give any consideration to the 
value of the property? 

Mr. se is the custom, particularly so in the matter 
of the classification, which is the standard of all rates. 
When rates are made as a whole that will ay in a total 
revenue that will meet the requirements, a man is bound to 
take into consideration the value of the property or the 
money invested. When you go into detail and try to make a 
rate on a carload of machinery, of brick, or a carload of 
packing house products, or any particular commodity, it is 
useless to say or defend for a moment that you consider 
most the property or the value of the service, because you 
are making an exception to your local scale, and tbat is 
affected by what the traffic will bear; not as the public 
insists on believing, commencing below and adding straw 
by straw until the camel’s back is broken, but a reduction 
down from the classification to a point where the traffic will 
freely move and afford the shipper an a of paying 
a profit and yield some profit to the carrier; otherwise the 
service is of no value to the shipper, if it does not enable 
him to obtain his profit. 

Mr. James—yYour definition of what traffic will bear is a 
modifying term rather than 

Mr. Boyd—It is a downward term and not an upward 
term. 

Mr. James—Then you mean the traffic should not be 
charged more than the traffic will bear? 

Mr. Boyd—I do not think so. I do not believe any traffic 
should be made so expensive that it confines’the distribution 
to a limited amount and destroys competition, but it should 
be made to bear its just proportion, and I do not mean by 
that that you can not ever advance a rate because you may 








have lowered it at some prior period. But its home is the 
classification; there is your standard and it is always up 
to the carrier to justify why it was taken out, why was it 
ever taken out, why it should go back and bear its propor- 
tion of the total cost of tegnapereeties as determined by 
the correlated classification of the article at the beginning. 
There is never a purely scientific or mathematical basis in 
rate making, and there could not be. The classification 
today is the work of the shi ping public, as witness the 
numerous petitions at every classification meeting by per- 
son or by petition, supplemented by previous talks with the 
different railroad people, seeking to get their goods re- 
classified and obtain this or that reduction, and it Is a 
matter of compromise altogether in making the classifica- 
tion between the shippers and carriers. 

Mr. James—As a matter of fact, a very small percentage 
of those petitions are granted. 

r. Boyd—If you would say at each meeting, I would say 
yes; but, taking the classification as a whole, its develop- 
ment is largely by petition and not by arbitrary action. 

Mr. Norton—-I would like to put one question in connec- 
tion with a question put by the commissioner as to what a 
railroad should earn. 1 will state to you that Mr. Ripley 
said that there should be paid at least 6 percent to the 
shareholders of stock, and that for each dollar that was paid 
there should be a surplus equal to that to go back into the 
property or for other uses. Does your statement that 6 
percent should be earned take into account the preparation 
against depreciation, such as Mr. Ripley’s did? 

Mr. Boyd—I was very careful to make this statement, 
that a railroad should earn the value of the money as a 
minimum—lI did not say as a maximum—plus such amount 
in the way of surplus as will keep those earnings at a stable 
condition and meet the requirements of the carrier in keep- 
ing its property - 

Commissioner Clark—If we take as the basis of our ques- 
tion Mr. Riplev’s suggestion that a railroad ought to earn 
enough to pay 6 percent on its capitalization and an equal 
amount of surplus, as a matter of public policy ought that 
railroad be permitted to pile that 6 percent on its capitaliza- 
tion in cash or securities indefinitely until it had accumu- 
lated enormous sums of money, all of which has been ex- 
tracted from the public in the way of rates? 


The witness declared that he was unaware of any such 
conditions. He was examined further as to questions of 
investments, during which Mr. Jeffrey interposed the 
remark that ‘‘once given the value of a railroad property, 
how a reasonable return on that value is distributed as 
between bondholders and stockholders is none of the 
public’s business. ’’ 


Mr. Lyon—I want to call the attention of the commission 
to the situation here, in view of the statement made by Mr. 
Atwood. In the Missouri Pacific case we have testimony 
as to the amount of wage increase and the fact that certain 
rates are to be increased which are on file with the commis- 
sion, but the case is submitted by them without testimony 
as to why these particular rates are increased. 

Mr. Jeffery—That is right. 

Mr. Lyon—Because I might be called upon by the commis- 
sion to present this case, and that is the manner in which 
it will have to be presented, on the record as made by the 
Missouri Pacific. 

Mr. Jeffery—We will take that up in the argument of the 


“ase. 
Presentments for the Burlington. 


Chester M. Dawes, general counsel of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, addressed the 
commission, outlining the position of that system as 
follows: 


The earnings of the Burlington, the net earnings for the 
ear 1910, exceed those for the year 1909, but with an 
ncreased operating ratio. The Burlington railroad will 
claim, and bases itself on this proposition of law, estab- 
lished already by the decisions of the Supreme Court, which 
we claim and insist are a guide to every administrative 
body and subordinate court, that it is entitled to a fair 
return — the value of its property; that is, the cost of 
reproducing, however that value may be created, whether 
it be created out of earnings from the sale of securities or 
from the natural increment of its property, believing that 
the same oe and fortified therein by the opinions of 
the court, which the government 7 has decided to be 
right in the way of taxation, is applicable to the return 
upon property upon value; in other words, the governmental 
policy being to include all these elements, including the 
increment of property as a basis upon which to determine 
the revenue which a railroad shall py for the — of 
the eS On the one hand we insist, therefore, 
that it shall have the benefit on the other of the same rule, 
and let that pao which is so assessed and so taxed 
earn a reasonable return = its value. 

Now, the Burlington railroad, with an increasing operat- 
ing ratio, finds itself confronted with large and unusual 
expenses, and so believes that within the limits of which I 
have spoken it is entitled to a return upon its property 
which shall be fair, as based upon the value which we have 
estimated and enumerated, subject always (and this I be- 
lieve to be the only limitation upon its right to that return) 
to that rate which is used to produce that return and shall 
at all times be just and reasonable and impose no additional 
or unnecessary burden upon the shipper, that being the 
Umitation which goes along pari passu with the right to 
make this reasonable return upon the investment. nd it 
rests with these gentlemen, if they assert to the contrary 
and say in the rate making there should be any additional 
limit, to overturn that legal proposition of the highest 
tribunal in the land. The burden rests with them and not 
upon us. Casual opinions of traffic men or operating men 
as to whether or not we should be allowed to add to sur- 
plus, whether or not we should be allowed to have the 
benefit of the increment of our value, whether or not we 
should be allowed to increase the value of our property out 
of earnings, is absolutely of no cmpentanes whatever. It 
is a question of law in my judgment, in which the burden 
to overturn the views I have contended for is upon my 
brothers on the other side of the table. 

So with the confidence that the law guarantees us that 
return we undertake to prove the value of the Burlington 
property, its necessities—its necessities which immediatel 
confront it and its necessities in order to make that rail- 
road an efficient instrumentality for the purpose for which 
it was laid out and built. For we contend that a railroad, 
the Burlington railroad, if it had simply paid out of earn- 
ings the maintenance charges so that it would be exactly 
the same road with new rails and new paint that it was ten 
years ago would be an absolutely worthless instrumentality 
for the needs of commerce as they exist today. 

So we claim that far beyond—and in line with my con- 
tention as I have already stated it—far beyond the limita- 
tions which these gentlemen would put upon our right to 
make a return upon our property we are entitled not only 
to maintain our property but to improve it, because unless 
we improve it and improve it out of these earnings death 
and mildew and rot confront us. 


Burlington Income and Outgo. 

The Burlington called C, I, Sturgis, general auditor of 
the road, who identified nine exhibits offered by it. 
From these it was adduced by the witness that the sur- 
plus of the Burlington in 1910 was $1,112,611.71; that 
advances in wages already in effect and likely to come 
totalled $2,713,700, and that these advances, assuming 
the same condition of affairs in 1911 as in 1910, would 
wipe out the surplus and create a deficit of $1,601,- 
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088.29; that taking the budget for betterments during 
the fiseal year 1911 it would wipe out the surplus for 
1910 and create a deficit of $8,085,048.29. The witness 
showed heavy increases in cost of operation per mile of 
road and a growing spread between operating cost and 
net revenue, showing that since 1901 the gross earnings 
have increased 62.31 percent while the operating expenses 
have increased 62.47 percent; that since 1903 the gross 
earnings increased 32.24 percent and operating expenses 
51.53 percent per mile of road; that since 1907 the net 
earnings as compared with operating expenses have de- 
creased 16.3 percent. The witness showed that the gross 
earnings of the Burlington for 1909 were $78,612,629; 
for 1910, $87,869,517, or a difference in the gross ot 
#9,250,000; that operating expenses for 1909 were 
$50,643,538 and for 1910 were $59,297,323, an increase 
of $8,650,000, and that from these figures it took 93% 
percent of operating expenses to earn the excess in gross 
between the two years. He declared that the value of 
the property of the Burlington is $432,076,542, this 
including the investments and its materials and other 
assets ‘‘constituting the necessary investments for the 
conduct of the property.’’? The total capitalization of 
the road he placed at $320,695,100 and said that apply- 
ing the net income figure to the capitalization would 
vive a net return to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
of 5.76 percent; and applying the net income to the cost 
of the property —$432,076,542—would give a return upon 
that valuation of 4.28 percent. 

Mr. Dawes—Assuming as an arbitrary figure that the 
present value of the property is $450,000,000, what return 
loes that net income give upon that valuation? 

Mr. Sturgis-—4.11 percent. ; 

Mr. Dawes—lIncreasing that net income figure which you 
have just employed by including in it betterments charged 
to income, what will that give as net income? 

Mr. Sturgis—$21,814,762. . 

Mr. Dawes—Applying that figure to the total capitaljza- 
tion of $320,695,100, what will be the return upon that 
apitalization ? 

Mr. Sturgis—6.8 percent. 

Further inquiry along this line led to the query by Mr. 
Dawes ‘‘What return will that yield upon the money 
invested in the property and used in its operation as here- 
tofore given?’’ 

Mr. Sturgis—5.2 percent. : 

Mr. Dawes—-What will it return upon the -estimated 
present value of the property, assuming that for the pur- 
poses of this exhibit only to be $450,000,000? 

Mr. Sturgis—5 percent. 

Further figures on capitalization, sinking fund ete. 
were given by the witness, as were data as to dividends 
from related properties. 

Specific Rates Not Considered. 

In response to a question from Mr. Lyon, Mr. Dawes 
stated that it was the understanding of counsel that the 
question of the reasonable character of rates was not to 
be the subject of present inquiry; that counsel were not 
prepared to go into that question, as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had not intended that it should 
be entered into, and in regard to this Mr. Lyon said that 
in these cases and in the East the traffic men had ex- 
plained why they had selected 5 or 10 percent of the 
traffic to bear the burden of increased rates; that the 
witnesses in the Chicago hearing had shown that wages 
have increased and had shown their idea of the return 
of the value of property and that they had increased rates 
mn some commodities involving so much revenue, and he 
asked the relation of those things, to which Mr. Dawes 
replied: 

I freely admit that if the inquiry was to extend to the 
question between the rates and the advances we would 
introduce some evidence along that line. I had supposed 
that we were to show, if we could, that we needed more 
money, and were to show what we had done in the direction 
of raising money by advancing of these rates. Your honors 
would then determine whether it was necessary for you to 
inquire into the reasonable character of the rates them- 
selves, because nobody can question if we were entitled to 
the money that none of us have got enough by the results 
here shown. 

Commissioner Clark—We shall withhold inquiries as to 

any particular rates. 
_ Mr. Lyon—lI will ask Mr. Dawes this question: Suppose 
it should be found by the commission that you do need more 
money, what bearing has that on the question of these 
advances? 

Mr. Dawes—I do not know how the thing will be prac- 
tically brought up, but if the commission determines that 
the Burlington road is now entitled to, say, $8,000,000 
more, it is perfectly apparent that the raises in rates do not 
accomplish the needs they claim and the commission finds 
they require. Then if objection is made on anyone’s part, or 
if the commission on its own initiative desires to investigate 
the question whether the rates raised to do it are reason- 
able, then I suppose it will become the subject of close and 
definite study. 

After further discussion on this point between Mr. 
Dawes, Mr. Lyon and Mr. Norton Mr. Dawes threw out 
the suggestion that if the commission should find that the 
railroads were not entitled to earn any more money the 
advances made ‘‘would tumble pretty quickly,’’? from 
which Mr. Lyon differed materially. Mr. Dawes declared 
that he referred not to individual rates and admitted that 
the roads had no right to increase the entire schedule 
if they did not need the money. 

Mr. Thorne declared that he did not understand that 
the investigation would concern itself with the rates 
specifically but as to whether the roads were entitled to 
increase their revenue. He found two other plain issues: 
first, whether the roads are entitled to increase of 
revenue, and second, whether the increase should come 
from these particular rates. He thought that at present 
preliminary issues should be disposed of to avoid needless 
investigation into different rates, and was confirmed by 
Mr. Norton, who stated that ‘‘if it was determined we 
were entitled to more money the shippers might come on 
with evidence as to a particular rate that ought not to 
be inereased,’’ and Commissioner Clark declared that 
Commissioner Clements had ruled that reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of rates should not be considered in the 
present hearing. 


Counsel for the Missouri Pacifie and the Burlington 


flatly stated that the advances made and suspended by 
the western roads are intended merely as an entering 
wedge of a general campaign for higher rates in every 
direction. They declared that were the suspended rates 
put into operation the returns would be insignificant as 
compared to what the railroads hoped to obtain. 


TUESDAY’S SESSION. 


Under the apprehension that it was the commission’s 
view that the railroads of a given section might be 
grouped for the purpose of fixing rates Attorney Dawes, 
for the Burlington, advised against such a proceeding. 
Commissioner Clark assured Mr. Dawes that the com- 
mission held no such a view but the opinion was, how- 
ever, that if one of the more valuable roads that had 
brought its property up’ to a high rate of eflicieney by 
heavier investments were allowed to make a rate that 
would give a fair return upon its value, it would 
be no injustice to any weaker competing road to 
be required to charge the same rate. Competition would 
require the stronger road either to lose business to the 
smaller road or to lower its rates if the weaker road 
were disposed to make rates below those fixed by the com- 
mission. As all parties agreed in this view the case 
proceeded along the lines thus far pursued. 

C. L. Sturgis was recalled to explain what was included 
in the so-called budget of his road. He said that about 
48 percent of the budget is chargeable to items of ex- 
pense; about 30 percent to betterments and 32 percent 
is chargeable to income additions. Roughly speaking, 
of the total $6,483,000, $4,500,000 goes to operation and 
$2,000,000 to income additions. He said that if the 
Burlington granted no more increases in wages than 
already have gone into effect the increases will amount 
to $325,000 annually; provided the same amount of work 
with same number of men is included as in 1910. 

Following Mr. Sturgis, the general manager of the 
Burlington road, Frank E. Ward, was called to the 
stand. The first question asked Mr. Ward was what in 
his opinion was the value of the Burlington railroad. THe 
said its physical property alone is worth at least $530,- 
000,000, based upon a value of about $60,000 a mile. 
Asked what was the basis of his estimate, Mr. Ward said 
he had considered what it would cost the company to re- 
place its road, putting it substantially in its present 
location and condition. Some of the important items 
would be cost of surveying, the right of way, terminals, 
bridges, grading, buildings, supplies on hand ete. 

On being asked if the road was likely to be put to 
any unusual expense in the immediate future, Mr. Ward 
said the first extraordinary expenditure that the road 
will be called upon to meet is the cost of increases of 
wages already granted, involving an expenditure of $350,- 
00U. He said if the same ratio of increase were applied 
to employees whose wages have not been increased that 
expenditure will amount to $2,750,000 more annually, 
based upon the pay roll as of the year ended June 30, 
1910. He said this increase was not speculative, for the 
company has by negotiation and arbitration increased 
the wages of the firemen, freight handlers, switchmen 
and others an average of 9 per-ent and in addition the 
company has requests from other employees that in the 
aggregate on the same perceitage as those increases 
already allowed would make the sum he mentioned. He 
thought it would be unwise to map out his policy in 
disregard of these requests and the possibility of large 
sums being granted. The only way he knew to meet the 
added expenses was to defer expenditures that other- 
wise would go into the property. In other words, in 
order to meet this additional expense it would be neces- 
sary to scrimp on the maintenance and betterment of 
the property or reduce the character of its service. 

Mr. Ward, in answer to a question regarding the pres- 
ent needs of the road in order to put it in such effec- 
tive physical condition as properly and economically to 
meet the public demands upon it in the way of trans- 
portation, said there should be spent upon it for several 
years not less than $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 a year. 

He said that the road had reached a point where there 
was practically little left for it to do that would result 
in further economies. A great deal of the line has 
reached its maximum of efficiency and must be double 
tracked. When double tracked it would be able to take 
care of the business but it immediately takes on double 
the cost of maintenance. 

In Mr. Ward’s testimony regarding the basis of valu- 
ation of the road it was brought out that the road is 
taxed on about $380,000,000 exclusive of some of the 
outside pieces of property that are taxed separately. 
The road’s land only in Chicago is estimated at $48,- 
000,090: In other cities also it has immense holdings. 
The land in Chieago aggregates 27,000,000 square feet 
and is valued from 15 cents to $12 a foot. Outside of 
Chieago the land is valued at from $2,000 to $10,000 a 
mile of right of way, the right of way being 100 feet 
wide and containing twelve acres in a mile. 

Mr. Dawes contended that in fixing upon the amount 
to be expended upon the road and to be paid for out 
of rates the company had the right to a return sufficient 
to enable it to protect its investment. To do that it 
was necessary to put more money in the property from 
year to year, it being out of the question to stand still. 
Mr. Ward declared that if his road were today in the 
same condition as in 1901 it would be utterly inadequate 
to the demands made upon it as an instrumentality for 
carrying on transportation. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


At the opening of the session Wednesday, Attorney 
Dawes for the Burlington road recalled General Mana- 
ger Ward to secure his explanation of some of the fig- 
ures contained in the statistical exhibits introduced in 
evidence the day before. Mr. Sturges was recalled for 
the same purpose. After the examination of Messrs. 


nee 


Ward and Sturges, the Burlington road rested its case, 
with the reservation that it might introduce evidence 
in rebuttal after the shippers had presented their side 
of the case. ; 

The feature ofthe day’s session was the introduc- 
tion as an expert accountant, of G. O. May, of New 
York, by Attorney Norton on behalf of the carriers. 
It ‘transpired, however, after Mr. May had testified in 
the forenoon that the rest, or at least some, of the 
carriers were unwilling to accept his testimony as bind- 
ing upon them, and, at the opening of the afternoon 
session, Mr. Norton explained that Mr. May’s testimony 
from the beginning would be on behalf of the Santa 
Fe. The purpose of Mr. May’s testimony was to show 
by comparison the relatively high earnings of industrial 
corporations as compared with railroads, and he gave 
his opinion as an expert as to what should be the basis 
of valuation on which the reasonableness of rates should 
be determined. The main element in arriving at the 
basis for the fixing of a rate, he declared, was the 
value of the service to the shipper. ‘‘The lowest level 
of a reasonable freight rate,’’ he said, ‘‘is a fair re- 
turn on the bona fide investment in the railroad and the 
maximum rate is the value of the service to the ship- 
per.’’? Between these limits the traffic will move most 
freely. 

On being asked by Commissioner Clark how the rates 
should be adjusted between railroads of varying values 
per mile, Mr. May expressed the opinion that the weak- 
est road should have a fair return, and, if the bet- 
ter managed and more valuable roads earned more, it 
should be allowed to them as a reward for their good 
management. His contention was that until the govern- 
ment could guarantee that the railroads would earn a 
reasonable return upon their investment it had no moral 
right to restrict the earnings of the railroads to any 
given amount on their investment. Going somewhat 
further into detail, Mr. May said that he placed the 
value of the service to the shipper as the most im- 
portant element; the amount actually invested as the 
next important, and the present cost of reproduction 
the third in importance of the elements to be considered. 

Discussing in general the returns upon investments 
commonly considered by investors, he said that it was 
his experience that in industrial lines a concern that 
was not earning from 12.5 to 15 percent was not con- 
sidered attractive as an investment. He cited a number 
of instances where, in the course of his business, he 
had known of the transfer of concerns that were earn- 
ing from 12.5 to 20 percent on the price paid anc one 
case which an investor refused to consider because it 
was earning only 15 percent on the price at which it was 
offered. 

Mr. Norton asked Mr. May if he knew anything about 
publie service corporations in England, especially with 
respect to their earnings. He replied: 

I think gas and water companies are the only companies 
I am familiar with where any attempt has been made by 
the legislature to limit dividends, and in England the gas 
and water companies are limited, unless especially author- 
ized, to a dividend of 10 percent upon their stock, that is 
under acts that were passed as long ago as 1847, and the 
acts are still in force. 

Commissioner Clark—Do they regulate that as to whether 
the stock is watered or not? 

Mr. May—Well, the original investment, of course, must 
be for cash. It seems to me that is rather a good scheme 
because thereafter they have to issue later stock on the 
basis of the market values or certified tender or something 
of that sort; but the original investor is limited to 10 per- 
eent. Of course in some of the cases the bigger companies 
where the risk is greater, like the London gas companies, 
there has been what is known as the sliding scale and the 
dividend is limited to 10 percent. Take the case of the 
South Metropolitan, the dividend, so long as the price of gas 
is 85 cents or 84 cents, is 10 percent, and for every reduc- 
tion in the price of gas there is an increase in the maximum 
dividend ; so that when I left England the price of gas had 
been reduced to 54 cents and the maximum dividend had been 
increased to 15 cents. 

a...’ Atwood—And the gas consumer was paying less all 
the time? 

Mr. May—And the gas consumer was paying less. That, 
it seems to me, embodies a sound principle—that the profit 
and efficiency should be divided on an equitable basis be- 
tween the shipper and the investor. In that connection it 
is rather interesting to know, because I have heard it sug- 
gested that that 10 percent was fixed in relation to a com- 
paratively high rate of interest for money; that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the prevailing interest rate was lower around 
the 50's than it is today; that is, for instance, in 1850 the 
refunding of the British government debt was effected on the 
basis of two and three-quarters interest for 10 percent and 
a percent after par, which the government could not do 
today. 

Following Mr. May’s testimony, Attorney Norton called 
Slason Thompson to explain a number of exhibits in the 
form of tables of statistics concerning railroad opera- 
tions in European countries. Mr. Norton disclaimed any 
purpose to offer Mr. Thompson as an expert, but the 
attorneys for the shippers sought to show that, because 
of his connection with the railroads heretofore, any sta- 
tistics that he might prepare would not be unbiased. 
Quotations were made from books written by Mr. Thomp- 
son to show that he had been for a number of years and 
still is in the employ of the Railway Managers’ associa- 
tion, of Chicago. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The greater part of Thursday morning was taken up 
by a reéxamination of Messrs. Peabody and Conrad 
by Attorney Norton for the Santa Fe. The purpose of 
Mr. Norton was to make some corrections in the testi- 
mony previously given by these gentlemen and to ex- 
plain some points in Mr. Ripley’s testimony in behalf 
of the Santa Fe. After the completion of the testimony 
by Messrs. Peabody and Conrad, Attorney Payne intro- 
duced exhibits for the Chicago Great Western and for the 
Chicago & Alton, offering no witnesses and resting the 
eases of these two roads, with the reservation that he 
might offer witnesses and present additional evidence 
in rebuttal after the shippers have presented their case. 

The attorney for the Frisco system explained that 
he would not at this time offer any evidence in behalf 
of his road, but would, if the case seemed to demand 
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it, present evidence in rebuttal of the shippers’ case at 
a later hearing. 

At this point all the roads having presented their 
cases, the question of adjournment came up. Commis- 
sioner Clark explained that, under the rules of the com- 
mission, it would be convenient to continue the hearing 
early in October. The shippers, however, pleaded for 
more time and the railroads urged a speedy hearing. 
The interests of the roads, the shippers and the com- 
mission were so far apart that, it appearing to be im- 
possible to reach any agreement as to the time for the 
next hearing, Commissioner Clark adjourned the hearing 
without delay. 





STRIKING DECISION IN FREIGHT RATE 
CONTENTION. 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Sept. 24.—By implication, Federal 
Judge C. H. Hanford, in a decision rendered this week 
m the United States circuit court, holds that a motion 
filed in the interest of the Potlatch Lumber Company, if 
granted by the court, would involve ‘‘despotic power’’ 
with which the courts of the land are not invested. 
The language of Judge Hanford is such that lawyers 
have taken notice of the decision, involving as it does 
the question as to whether or not railroad companies, and 
particularly the Northern Pacific Railway Company, shall 
be prejudiced in their rights to sue on the bond of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company, filed as surety for the pay- 
ment of disputed freight charges on shipments of lumber 
to eastern and central western points. 

The case involves $100,000 or more. A. F. Specht, 
attorney for the joint lumbermen’s rate committee, in 
speaking of the decision of Judge Hanford, said: 

As I understand the contention of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company and other interveners in our suit against the rail- 
roads, the Potlatch people sought to have the court date 
back a reduction of 5 cents a hundred pounds granted in 
October, 1908, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and to make it effective November 1, 1907, the date the 
circuit court enjoined the railroads from increasing lumber 
rates 20 percent from the Coast to the middle West. 

This differential in favor of mill interests in eastern 
Washington, Idaho and Montana came nearly a year after 
the circuit court had granted the injunction asked for by 
the Coast manufacturers. The Potlatch Lumber Company 
and other intermontane concerns filed bonds to guarantee 
payment of the difference between the old rates and the new 
ones. 

It is on this bond of the Potlatch Lumber Company 
that the Northern Pacific Railway Company is suing. 
Judge Hanford in his decision used the following 
language: 

I have discovered no rant which would justify the 
court in doubting the good faith of the defendants in their 
contentions as to the amount of freight lawfully collectible 
from these interveners. Therefore, I must recognize the 
fact that there is an unsettled controversy between these 
parties as to whether or not the liability of the obligers has 
become absolute and while that controversy remains unde- 
termined this court can not summarily deprive the carriers 
of their rights to sue on the bond. It is an admitted fact, 
though not appearing in the record, that previous to the 
filing of this motion, an action at law had been commenced 
by the Northern Pacific Railway Company to recover on the 
bond an amount of freight claimed to have been earned in 
excess of the amount paid, and that action is at issue and 
must proceed to a final determination by the usual methods 
of procedure. It was my desire to withhold the decision on 
this motion in the hope that the determination of that 
case would hasten the speedy settlement of all questions 
yet to be determined, but I have yielded to importunity for 
a decision, and the only one I can render is that the motion 
must be denied for the reason that the court is not vested 
with despotic power. 


oOo’ 
RATE REDUCTION ORDERED. 


WINNIPEG, MAn., Sept. 26.—The railway commission, 
which sat in Winnipeg last week, has ordered the Canad- 
ian Northern railway to reduce the rate on lumber. D. 
C. Cameron, president of the Rat Portage Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, stated that he would be perfectly satis- 
fied if the railway would grant to the lumber company 
as low a rate on logs from intermediate points as was 
granted from Rainy River to Winnipeg. The decision 
of the commission was that this rate must be given. The 
railway is required to file a tariff with the railway commis- 
sion showing the rate from intermediate points to Winni- 
peg for the transportation of spruce and pine logs. 
If it is unable to effect an agreement with the Minne- 
sota & Manitoba railway, which is the name of the 
Canadian Northern in Minnesota, then the latter must 
quote a rate for the Canadian end of the line which will 
make the rate from points in Minnesota to Winnipeg 
not more than $2.50 a thousand board feet. With refer- 
ence to the failure of the railway company to supply 
ears for the transportation of logs, Judge Mabee read 
the federal law on the obligations of carrying companies, 
and pointed out that if Mr. Cameron could prove in 
court the truth of the statements he had made to the 
commission there was little doubt with reference to his 
ability to recover damages from the railway for failure 
in the matter. Mr. Cameron made the sensational state- 
ment that the railway company seemed bent on putting 
his lumber company out of business. 





LUMBERMEN INTERESTED IN PROPOSED EX- 
TENSION. 


New Organs, La., Sept. 26.—L. 8. Berg, of Mobile, 
president of the New Orleans, Chicago & Mobile railroad, 
addressed representatives of the local busines; organiza- 
tions last Wednesday, outlining a plan whereby his’ line 
may be extended from Beaumont, Miss., into this city. 
He proposes that New Orleans business men subscribe 
half of a $2,000,000 bond issue to finance the construc- 
tion of the necessary sixty-odd miles of road. The 
Hines, Blodgett and other lumber and timber interests 
that would be benefited by the extension have agreed, 
according to Mr. Berg, to take the other million of 
bonds. His auditors promised to refer the proposition 
to their respective commercial organizations. 


COST OF RAILROAD OPERATION. 


Labor Most Important Element in Adding Expense 
to Operation— Summary of Increased 
Expenditures for Ten Years. 


In the presenting of its case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at its hearing being conducted in 
Chicago this week with respect to the reasonableness of 
tariffs proposed by the railroads and suspended by the 
commission, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway 
offered in evidence practically nothing but tables and 
diagrams. The only witness called by that road merely 
explained the tables and diagrams. That witness in 
commenting on the tables declared that nearly all items 
that contributed to the carrying on of transportation 
are higher now than in former years. In general the 
tables are comparative and are prepared by taking the 
first year, say 1901, as a basis and figuring the work 
done, the material bought ete. at the prices obtaining 
in the basal year. 

In referring to the elements contributing to the higher 
cost of operating railroads as compared with former 
years, it was freely stated that labor was the most im- 
portant. The increases in wages of railroad men, it is 
claimed, have been increased substantially and fre- 
quently, and the modification of working conditions has 
almost invariably resulted in an advance in the cost of 
work done. Increased wages and to some extent modifi- 
cations of working conditions have been brought about 
by organization. But a large part of the increase in 
cost of labor due to modified working conditions is 
attributed to legislation. 

The statement was made that, though the men get 
more wages, they do less work than formerly for the 
same amount of money; the difference being due in part 
to higher wages and in part to shorter days. 

One table offered in evidence by the St. Paul road 
showed in detail the amount of increased revenue that 
would be produced by the suspended tariffs on various 
commodities carried by that road; the estimate being 
based on the amounts of the commodities carried during 
the actual business year ended July 30, 1909, on business 
local to the lines of the company. 

In the table referred to corn, oats and barley are 
lumped together as ‘‘coarse grain,’’ the aggregate 
bushels moved being 767,351,360 pounds, and the total 
inereased revenue produced being $111,934.33. Expressed 
in units of the separate commodities the 767,351,360 
pounds of coarse grain are equivalent to 23,979,730 
bushels of oats, 15,986,486 bushels of barley, or 13,702,- 
702 bushels of corn respectively. Considering the sep- 
arate items, the increase in revenue to the road would be, 
on oats, 47 cents a bushel; on barley, 7 cents a bushel, 
and on corn, 82 cents a bushel. 

By the same process of computation the increase in 
revenue on soft coal would re 10.27 cents a ton and on 
wood pulp, 45.56 cents a ton. For transporting farm 
wagons under the new rates the road would receive in 
increased revenue 34.03 cents each. In the year used 
by the company in its computation the road carried 5,600 
ears of emigrants’ movables and under the increased 
rates it would receive, according to the tables, an in- 
creased revenue of $11.68 a car. On cement the table 
shows that the road would receive 6.54 cents a barrel 
more under the new rates than under the old. On wheat 
the increase would be 91 cents a bushel and on flour 
3.05 cents a barrel. Hay would produce 30.7 cents a 
ton more revenue under the suspended rates. 

In summarizing its increased expenditures in conduct- 
ing transportation for a period of ten years the road 
compares the costs of the various items in a given year 
with years immediately preceding and with 1901. In 
this way the wages of engine and roundhouse men are 
shown to have cost in 1905 on the 1904 basis—that is for 
the same number of men as were employed in 1904— 
$163,256.32 less than in the earlier year; that in 1906 
those wages were $93,276.16 less than in 1905. In 1908 
the cost of engine and roundhouse men’s wages was 
$149,414.58 more than in 1907. .In 1909 the cost was 
$50,515.27 more than in 1908, and in 1910 it was $266,- 
345.35 more than in 1909. 

Fuel for locomotives in 1909 on the 1908 basis cost 
$151,545.81 less than in 1908; the table shows this same 
item in 1910 to have cost $692,497.91 more than in 1909 
on the basis of the earlier year. 

Comparing with 1901 the wages of engine and round- 
house men for ten successive years from 1901 to 1910, 
the last year shows an increase in cost of $639,228.84 
over 1901 on the 1901 basis. Injuries to persons in 1910 
on the 1901 basis show an increase in cost of $314,287.51. 


Cost Per Mile of Important Items. 


The cost of ties in each year from 1901 to 1908 in- 
clusive shows a decrease. But in 1909 there was an in- 
crease of $318,948.06 on the basis of the earlier year; 
1910 likewise shows an increase of $376,479.39 on the 
basis of prices prevailing in the basal year, 1901. Bridges 
and culverts for ten years have been, with one’ excep- 
tion—1903—lower in cost on the 1901 basis than in the 
basal year. 

Considered from the viewpoint of the number of miles 
of road operated, ties in 1907 cost $4.29 a mileJess than 
in 1906 and $49.14 more a mile in 1908 than 1907, while 
in 1910 the cost of ties a mile was $7.66 more than in 
1909. The costs of bridges and culverts compared in 
the same manner were in 1907 $9.26 a mile more than in 
1906 and $8.34 a mile less in 1908 than in 1907; $16.80 
‘a mile more in 1909 than in 1908 and $2.83 a mile more 
in 1910 than in 1909. Fences, road crossings, signs and 


cattle guards in 1908 cost $25,047.43 less than in 1907, 
$12,169 more in 1909 than in 1908 and $21,182.60 more 
in 1910 than in 1909. Buildings and fixtures have cos. 
less each year since 1907; the cost in 1908 being $186,- 
805.82 less than in 1901; in 1909, $104,938.87 less than 
in 1901, and in 1910, $46,947.25 less than in 1901. 
Docks and wharves in 1908 cost $28,794.04 less than in 
1901. In 1909 the same items cost $17,201.86 less than 
in 1901 and in 1910, $28,018.12 more than in 1901. 

From 1902 to 1908 inelusive the cost of telegraph 
each year was less than in 1901. But in 1909 the table 
shows the cost of that item was $19,605.61 more than in 
1901, and in 1910 the cost was $14,196.85 more than in 
1901, 

Since 1905 the cost of stationery and printing shows 
enormous gains, considering the incidental nature of 
the item. The table shows this item at $278.45 in 1906, 
at $6,374.34 in 1908, $7,962.43 in 1909 and $10,290.84 
in 1910, more than in 1901. This increase in the cost 
of stationery and printing is attributed in a large meas- 
ure to the numerous reports made necessary by state 
and national legislation and corresponds in time with 
the comparatively recent agitation of railroad matters. 

Considering the relative aggregate costs of the items 
charged to maintenance of way and structures from 1901 
to 1910, that account shows in the latter year on the 
basis of the former year an increase of $911,527.91. 
But the three years immediately preceding last year; 
namely, 1907, 1908 and 1909, considered on the 1901 
basis, show decreases in cost of $290,014.78 in 1907, 
$1,172,229.66 in 1908 and $222,797.92 in 1909. That is 
to say that, compared with 1906, the difference in cost of 
maintenance and structures on the 1901 basis, 1910 
shows an increase of $911,527.91 over 1901. The table 
does not make clear the reason for a heavy increase of 
$911,527.91 following heavy decreases for the three 
consecutive years immediately preceding. 


Operating Expenses. 


Making a similar comparison between the aggregate 
operating expenses, exclusive of passenger expenses in 
conducting transportation, the difference in cost on 
1901 basis is uniformly higher each succeeding year 
from 1902 to 1910; the cost in 1903 being $1,347,636.98 
more than the same would have cost in 1901; $1,053,- 
754.49 more in 1904; $876,585.50 more in 1905; $1,158,- 
641.86 more in 1906; $5,186,017.79 more in 1907; 
$3,451,035.72 in 1908; $4,732,999.14 in 1909 and $7,753,- 
455.64 more in 1910. 
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NOTABLE GATHERING OF COMPANY FORCES. 


MELLEN, WIs., Sept. 27.—The second annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Mellen Lumber Company was 
held at its new office building Tuesday. Among those 
present from outside were V. A. Walters, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; T. E. Gary, Memphis, Tenn.; H. H. 
Foster, Malvern, Ark.; H. 8. Gilkey, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
I’, A. Brewer, Duluth; H. C. Starr, Chicago; C. F. 
Latimer, Chicago; John Joyce, I. C. Schwager, Ashland; 
H. C. Stewart, Wausau; Dr. L. E. Spencer, T. M. Burt, 
Dr. L. M. Williard, John Stark, Wausau; A. L. Osborne, 
Oshkosh; Dr. W. T. O’Brien, Ashland; J. E. Hosford, 
Kau Claire; W. H. Phelps, Hudson; O. D. Post, Shana- 
golden. Most of the stockholders arrived Monday morn- 
ing, and accompanied by the officers and directors made 
two trips'of inspection over the company’s property, one 
on Monday to the Shanagolden operation and on Tues- 
day to the Foster operation. 

Monday evening a banquet was served at the Atcherso 
hotel. About twenty-five plates were laid and the dif- 
ferent courses on the menu would have been a credit to 
some of the skyscraper hotels in Chicago. 

Tuesday noon dinner was partaken of at the camp cars 
out on the Foster operation. Manager Twomey sprung a 
surprise, having spring chicken served to the guests. 
After dinner the guests inspected the new steam skidder 
recently purchased. 

The trips over the railroad were made in special built 
observation cars finished in red oak and heart maple 
lumber manufactured by the Foster-Latimer Lumber 
Company. Sales Manager Gillouly was right on the job 
impressing everybody with the good qualities of maple- 
heart lumber. After riding a few miles some of the 
stockholders ventured an opinion that the oak planks on 
which they sat were ‘‘quarter sawed’’ and made a 
beeline for the caboose, which was provided with more 
comfortable chairs. 

After tle crowd returned from the woods the guests 
made an inspection of the buildings and improvements 
at Foster and then were conveyed in automobiles to 
Mellen to attend the meeting. In the meantime Peter 
Nickolia, master mechanic of the Mellen Lumber Com- 
pany, with his crew proceeded to dismantle the .observa- 
tion car and removed the oak and maple finishing, as 
he needed the lumber with which to make sleigh runners 
and patent car stakes. 

At the meeting the old board of directors were re- 
elected, everyone expressing himself as very much satis- 
fied with the results of the last year’s business, the 
officers and management being highly complimented for 
the work performed. The stockholders’ meeting then 
adjourned and it was followed by a directors’ meeting. 
Those from Wausau came Sunday in an auto and re- 
turned the same way Wednesday morning. Most of those 
present returned to their respective homes Tuesday night. 





FARMER OPERATES RAILROAD. 
Probably D. H. Day, Glen Haven, Mich., is the only 
farmer in Michigan who operates his own railroad. Mr. 
Day has.a large modern farm and his own docks on 
Lake Michigan, which he uses to ship his products to 
Chicago. Mr. Day also is a lumberman with extensive 
interests. 
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STOCK IN THE TREBD. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


CHEAT RIVER VALLEY SPRUCE. 


Source of Aeroplane Stock Supply— Men and |Methods Em- 
ployed in Its Production—Plant at Cass, W. Va. 


An enterprising genius some day will prepare a topographical lumber map of 
the United States. This map should show ranges of the different varieties 
of commercial timber, centers of consumption, railroads and sawmill towns, the 
importance of the latter being varied to conform to the quantity and char- 
acter of stock produced. 

Cass, W. Va., from which point are directed the manifold logging and 
manufacturing operations of the West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company, on 
such a map should take rank corresponding to that now given metropolitan 
cities. This center of activity is ten years old. It is located on the Green- 
brier division of the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad about eighty miles from the 
main line, joining the latter at Ronceverte and following the Greenbrier for 
about 100 miles. The hills through which the Greenbrier flows originally were 
covered with a dense growth of white pine, spruce, hemlock and hardwoods 
from water’s edge to summit. The white pine and some of the more valuable 
hardwoods were cut years ago and rafted down the Greenbrier to Ronceverte, 
where they were manufactured into lumber. 

S. E. Slaymaker, one of the early operators in this section, drove millions 
of feet of high class timber down the Greenbrier. By personal exploration he 
became acquainted with the character and relative value of the timber on this 
and adjoining streams and their numerous small] tributaries. In the course 
of his journeys over the mountains he explored Cheat River valley. Cheat river 
flows in a northeasterly direction as against a generally southwesterly direction 
of the Greenbrier, the streams lying parallel and separated by a thin ridge. 

Cass, W. Va., is about 3,300 feet above sea level, Cheat river lying about 
seven miles north of Cass and having its source (or origin) about 5,000 feet 
above sea level. The mountain range separating the two streams can be 
crossed at an altitude of 4,600 feet. Cheat River valley might well be called 
the ‘‘exclusive home’’ of high quality spruce, not because good spruce timber 
does not grow in other sections but that it has practically preémpted this 
valley. Cheat river is a tributary of the Monongahela, flowing almost due 
north from its source in Pocahontas county to its confluence with the main 
stream at Point Marion, Pa. 


The Railroad. 


A day’s journey up the mountains and a few days’ sojourn in the valley 
tén years ago would have served to convince any lumberman of the riches 
of the timber growth along Cheat river. The stream near its source naturally 
is small, containing far too small a volume of water to carry logs. It was 
not feasible to drive the timber down Cheat river. It could be driven down 
the Greenbrier, or, if a railroad were put in, be manufactured at the mouth 
of Leatherbark run and shipped out by rail. The great question was, ‘‘ How 
to get it down the mountain?’’ From the mouth of Leatherbark run it is neces- 
sary to rise 1,500 feet to get to the top of the lowest gap leading into the 
Cheat River valley. 

Mr. Slaymaker sought to solve the problem by sending a surveying crew 
in charge of a competent engineer to lay out a route. After several weeks 
of investigation the engineer reported that the scheme was impossible. 

Mr. Slaymaker’s reply was characteristic. 

‘*Go back and try again,’’ he said. 

A month later the engineer, worried and bedraggled by his search for a way 
up the mountainside, again reported the project could not be carried out, but 
again received the same instructions and the result was the present location 
of a railroad. 

The road is built up Leatherbark run, headed into a small cove, where a 
switchback later was constructed; then swings around the face of the mountain 
into another cove, where a second switchback was built; again around the face 
of a promontory, thence along a short ridge until the face of the mountain 
was struck, up which it winds around the face of the cliff, and ultimately to 


SWITCHBACK, ON CHEAT MOUNTAIN, GREENBRIER & ELK RIVER RAILROAD. 
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CHEAT RIVER VALLEY SPRUCE. 
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river, 


& Ohio at Holly Junction. 
Equipment. 


Standard equipment is used. 
and one 90-ton. 


and all other standard equipment. 


and birch. 


E. P. SHAFFER, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE 
LUMBER CO., CASS, W. VA. 











A one-fourth mile canal at this point would 
turn the upper waters of Cheat river into Leatherbark run. 

The railroad up the face of the mountain is the pivot 
to the entire logging and manufacturing operations earried 
on by the West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company. The 
grade ranges from 4 to 5 percent and averages about 
4% percent, with a grade of 2 to 3 percent down Cheat 
The company has put in twenty-five miles of main 
line, probably as many additional miles of branches and 
spurs and ten or fifteen miles of siding at Cass and Spruce, 
the latter name being given the town built on the top of 
Cheat mountain. The road ultimately will connect with the 
Western Maryland at Bemis, and plans are being made to 
construct a line across the mountain to the head of Elk 
river and down this valley to connect with the Baltimore 


The company operatés 
five Shay locomotives, one 45-ton, two 65-ton, one 85-ton 
It uses 100 standard 40-foot flat cars of 
80,000-pound capacity, has automatic couplings, air brakes 


The company owns in Cheat River valley about 80,000 
acres of land, which is producing an average of approx- 
imately 20,000 feet of spruce to the acre. 
45,000 acres of timber land was purchased in Elk river, 
the chief varieties being spruce, but with a very heavy 
mixture of valuable hardwoods, such as poplar, cherry 


In its logging operations the company employs about 





Recently about 


1,000 men, including 
the section men on 
the railroad and the 
railroad construction gs RA. 
crew. Four to six 

camps are operated 
continuously, and in 
addition to these, a number of crews are kept 
busy cleaning up after the loggers, getting out 
pulpwood from the forest debris. 

Economy of operation and conservation of 
timber supply constitute the central theme of 
this business, with which all other phases of it 
must be justified. Railroad track equipment, 
logging appliances, horses and camps are main- 
tained at an exceptionally high standard of 
efficiency. ‘The main line is rock ballasted and 
is laid with 85-pound steel. 

Being located at a distance from centers of 
manufacture and supplies the company found 
it necessary to put in facilities for making 
repairs to locomotives, rolling stock, loaders and 
sawmill machinery. It has one of the best 
equipped machine shops and foundries in West 
Virginia. It builds its own cars and makes 
the bulk of its own castings. The railroad and 
mill equipment is maintained in perfect condi- 
tion and every wheel, valve, brake and coupling 
is watched with zealous care, because upon the 
instant response to any call made upon it 





SLAYMAKER, GENERAL 
VIRGINIA SPRUCE LUMBER COM- 
PANY, CASS, W. VA. 


made upon it. 


Cass. 
ordinary burner. 


burner. 


feet of well manu- 
factured spruce lum 
ber every day. The 
annual production is 
about 35,000,000 
feet. A planing mill 
is operated in con- 
nection with the sawmill plant, which gives the 
company facilities for getting out any char- 
acter of dressed and matched stock that may 
be desired. 


MANAGER WEST 


Timber Policy. 


The timber policy of this company is one 
recommended for adoption by other manufac- 
turers similarly located. The company owns 
the entire upper portion of Cheat River valley, 
having in one solid continuous tract approxi- 


‘ mately 80,000 acres, the principal product of 


which is spruce, though there is a considerable 
quantity of birch, maple and cherry. All debris 
along the main line and important spurs is 
cleaned up and burned for a distance of about 
100 feet on both sides of the track. It is now 
the intention of the company to clear this strip 
and plant it in grass. The fire hazard is great 
in the spring before vegetation comes on and 
also in the fall after deciduous trees and shrub- 
beries have shed’ their foliage. During these 
seasons the forests are carefully patrolled. 


depends the success of the work. 
logs seven miles down a 4% percent grade around sharp 
curves is not child’s play, and only the best mechanism 
in the most perfect condition will respond to every demand 


\. 


Bringing a trainload of 


Handling of Timbers. 


Economical handling of timbers is demonstrated at the 
saw mill of the West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company at 
A year ago this company had in commission the 
Slabs, edgings and trimmings from the 
saw mill were conveyed to what was called a ‘‘ peeling 
shed,’’ and that portion of the stock not considered avail- 
able for the manufacture of pulp was carried into the 
The peeling shed rescued carloads of pulp material 
from the carrier daily. 
acter of the refuse going into the burner convinced those 
in charge of this business that a great deal of valuable 
stock was being burned. 
impossible to destroy good pulp material, simply because it 
would require extra work to handle it. 
demolished. The peeling room was switched from its loca- 
tion at a distance from the mill to that portion previously 
occupied by the planer. 
changed and all refuse now passes into the peeling room, 
where it must be handled. 
are tossed into the secondary conveyor, which earries it 
to a hog to be ground and later fed into the furnaces. 
additional furnace was put in so as to increase the efficiency 
of the steam plant and consume the additional fuel. 

The mill at ‘Cass turns out an average of about 125,000 


Careful inspection of the char- 


A plan was devised to make it 


The burner was 


The direction of the carrier was 
Only the bark and unsound wood 


An 
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. Campers are turned back and fishermen and others 
are watched closely. A man follows every locomotive 
and stamps out all live coals dropped from the firebox 
or the incipient blaze from smokestack sparks. Only 
about 1,500 of its 25,000 acres of the company’s cut- 
over lands have been burned over and these are being 
carefully replanted, as are other areas where the young 
timber left is not sufficient to provide a heavy future 
growth. In replanting, the men pick up the small spruce 
which are to be found in abundance among the older 
timber and these are put into the ground within twenty- 
four hours. 


Flying Machine Spruce. 


Cheat River valley spruce»is the dependence of the 
builders of flying apparatus. It is being used almost 
exclusively by the French government and also by the 
Wright brothers in the construction of their flyers. 
Although the company manufacturers about 35,000,000 
feet of spruce annually, it carries on hand an average of 
not more than 2,500,000 feet, principally boards. The 
product of the mill includes a great deal of timber, joists 
and scantlings and, of course, dressed and matched mate- 
rial. The mill product is graded in accordance with the 
grading rules adopted by the Spruce Manufacturers’ 
Association, which were printed on page 53 of the 
August 6 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Sales Department. 


All lumber manufactured at this point is sold by S. E. 
Slaymaker & Co., of New York, with offices in the Fifth 
Avehue building. Mr. Slaymaker is assisted in carrying 
on the work by R. U. Shaffer, and both the principal 
and his assistant thoroughly understand the spruce trade 
and have built up an excellent and almost sufficient 
demand for the product of the mill at Cass. 

E. P. Shaffer, brother of R. U., is general superin- 
tendent of the operations in West Virginia. Mr. Slay- 
maker terms the two brothers his ‘‘right and left bow- 
ers,’’ but, upon cross-examination, can not be induced to 
state which is the right or which is the left. 


Personnel of the Force at Cass. 


Economy is the keynote of the work, and harmony and 
good fellowship are the basis on which it is carried out. 
The perfect sympathy existing between Mr. Slaymaker, 
Superintendent Shaffer and others active in carrying on 
the work is responsible for the excellent results secured. 
Among ‘‘the others’’ should be mentioned R. E. Hivick, 
trainmaster; W. T. Anderson, mill superintendent, and 
J. T. Tabor, woods foreman. The combined efforts of 
these gentlemen produce almost phenomenal results. 
In addition to cutting out about 3,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber each month, the records of the company show approx- 


imately the same quantity of pulpwood. The company 
has a peeling mill at Spruce, W. Va., where the smaller 
timber is cut into short lengths, peeled, loaded on cars 
and shipped to the mills of the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company. This pulp supply is augmented by the 
slabs and slashings from the mill at Cass. During May 
of this year the company shipped 1,149 cars, or an 
average of a little over forty-four cars for each of the 
twenty-six days of the month. Shipments frequently are 
in excess of 1,000 cars. The record given includes all 
shipments of pulpwood, lumber and slabs. 


Points to Remember. 


The small timber cut by the West Virginia Spruce 
Lumber Company is manufactured into pulpwood. The 
sawyers at Cass, therefore, have a better quality of logs 
than would be possible were all timber of commercial 
size manufactured into lumber. The custom is to slab 
heavily, as the slabs and slashings are worth as much as 
pulpwood as if manufactured into lumber. The result 
of this policy is to,give the buyer the highest possible 
grade of spruce lumber that can be secured from the 
best spruce timber in West Virginia. 

This concern has recently been taken over by the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, and it is operated 
under this title as the lumber department, under the 
same management. 





MALEFACTORS OF GREAT WEALTH. 


[Address delivered by Frank H. Short at the National Conservation Congress, St. Paul, Minn., September 5-9, 1910.] 


I am permitted for the first time to speak today for real 
money and apparently in behalf of those who are sometimes 
denominated ‘‘malefactors of great wealth.” I observe that 
one of the St. Paul papers in announcing this address has 
referred to me as a lawyer and capitalist. The latter I 
modestly deny. It is unprofessional for a lawyer to become 
rich. Good lawyers are scarce and valuable, and judging 
by the speeches I have heard in this convention rich men 
are very common and a great public nuisance. Therefore 
I hold that it would a great misfortune for a good lawyer 
such as I admit that I am to be spoiled by making out of 
him an ordinary capitalist. ¥ 

The audience in listening to my address will no doubt 
have in mind the numerous warnings which have been given 
to them in advance to forestall the evil influences of my 
humble remarks. I hope none of you will ever have to sus- 
tain the painful ordeal of appearing before an audience 
decorated with hoofs and horns by angels of light, wearing 
crowns and playing harps, who have so kindly bestowed 
upon me the habiliments of the evil one. 

Perhaps since I have been so excessively featured I had as 
well admit the whole horrible truth. First, and perhaps 
worst of all, I am a Missourian, having committed the in- 
discretion of being born in the “show me” state—but not 
in Kansas. All of my youth was spent in the middle West 
in the occupation of a rough rider, and I still enjoy a fight 
or a footrace as much as though I were a real colonel. Fur- 
ther confessing, I have lived for many years in California 
and am a lawyer by profession, and have committed the 
offense of allowing myself to be retained and am now em- 
ployed by a considerable number of large water companies 
and electric power companies and other corporations, dili- 
gently endeavoring to commit the crime of investing capital 
under the laws of western states in the development of the 
industries and resources of those states. 

The difference between a real colonel and a second lieu- 
tenant is illustrated by the fact that this admission per- 
mits of my being heard under his authority, although in- 
dustrious efforts by the lieutenant referred to have been 
devoted to the contrary purpose. I am, however, speaking 
under the general permission of this convention and under 
no other frank than my unrevoked license as a real though 
obscure American citizen, 


Rights of Americans. 

The rights and interests of all American citizens and 
business institutions under the laws of our country are the 
same. As a man accumulates property and his interests 
and substantial connection with the country and its re- 
sources increase he thereupon becomes just that much 
more interested in the honesty and integrity of the govern- 
ment under which he lives—in the perfectly equal and 
just operation of the law, and above all in the supremacy 
of the law and similarly in the inauguration, continuation 
and perpetuation of good policies. 

No doubt we of self-governing Americans have all erred, 
the poor man and the capitalist, and perhaps it would be 
unfair to say that we all ought in humility to bear our 
equal share of the odium connected with whatever failures 
and offenses have been committed during our history, and 
I am not here to shift any of the burden from one class 
upon another. 

Neither am I here to answer denunciations with denuncia- 
tions. I am handicapped in such debate for the reason that 
I acquired my education in the old-fashioned school that 
was taught to believe that an honest man was one who said 
little of his own honesty and less of the supposed dishonesty 
of others. 

A convention of this character can be carried on with 
but little capital and travel a good way on sheer wind, but 
with all respect to free speech it takes money to carry on 
government and conduct business, and if capital is as timid 
as it is supposed to be, and if some of our political friends 
were as dangerous as they sound, all of the money would 
have been scared out of America before I commenced these 
remarks on capital. Allow me, however, respectfully to 
suggest that we of this country are engaged in many vast 
enterprises, we are responsible to many men and their 
families for the opportunity to work and to earn a living. 
We are committed to the completion of many national enter- 
prises of great magnitude. Our crops are none too large, 
our reserve capital is small and is growing smaller. The 


general industrial and financial conditions of the country, 
from the point of view of thoughtful men who understand 
the situation, are not as satisfactory as I wish they were, 
and those who are gaining fame and ascending to office by 
wild denunciations of wealth are willing to assume hazard 
that I do not envy. 

Honest capital is more secure when governments are 
made honest and special privileges are denied; when graft 
is prevented and crimes are punished there is never any 
danger in real reform, but infinite harm can be done by at- 
tractive orators of maximum lung power and minimum 
brains. 

Honesty is the best policy in large husiness and in small 
business, and the most that capital ought to expect or de- 
mand, and the most that will be profitable to it in the long 
run, is to seek, if it can obtain the passage and the enforce- 
ment of equal and just laws, the continuation of justice, 
and the right honestly to accumulate, hold and enjoy prop- 
erty. The relations of capital to conservation are identical 
with its relations to all other business. As conservation 
tends to increase and continue the natural resources of 
the country, the fertility of the soil, the perpetuation of 
the forests, the flow of streams, and all of those condi- 
tions that insure the substantial welfare of the country, 
the capitalist has an equal interest with all other citizens 
in conservation, and the added interest that he can share in 
a greater degree in the resulting and continuing prosperity 
than his less fortunate neighbor. 


Constitutional Conservation. 


Some excellent things have been done and said in this 
convention. If “conversational conservation’ would cure 
the evils under which we live we would have no need of 
doctors for a long time. As against conversational conser- 
vation I wish now to say a few words about constitutional 
conservation. From now on I may wander a little from 
the rich subject that has been assigned to me, but I have 
been much interested in the suggestion that that branch of 
the government that can accomplish the most good for the 
people should take charge of their business and affairs con- 
nected with government. Unless, however, we have some 
authoritative source other than the nebulous question of 
the general welfare to determine where this authority lies, 
I am apprehensive that most of the resources of government 
would be dissipated in fighting over the question of au- 
thority. 

What I now hold to be true for all time, and you will all 
agree with me some day, is that that branch of the govern- 
ment that under our constitutional system is designated as 
the one having the authority is the only branch of the 
government that can benefit capital, conserve or advance 
the rights of the people, or do justice in any way whatever. 

Conservation as it was understood in its inception in this 
country, the preservation of our soils, our forests, and our 
resources, presented a subject of little difficulty, and in 
connection with which we were all practically in accord 
and where apparently there would have been no occasion 
for any serious disagreement. 

No more new or difficult questions of government are 
legitimately involved in conservation and forestry than are 
involved in cultivation and farming. 

If the device of using the public lands to graft govern- 
ment on to conservation had not been invented by some 
civic genius, we would have had 90 percent of conservation 
to 10 percent controversy. But when the landlord seeks to 
be the governor, especially in America, we get 90 percent 
plus of controversy and 10 percent minus of conservation. 

Landlord law and governmental conservation was devised, 
we are told, to control wealth and for the benefit of the 
plain, small man. Inquire in the vicinity of any forest re- 
serve and you will find that there are more plain, small 
people than there used to be, and they are getting plainer 
and smaller every day, so apparently the good work will 
never end. 


Forest Reserves. 


As briefly as I may, and as seriously as I can, I will state 
the situation that confronts the people of the West, the 
poor man and the capitalist alike, in connection with the 
forest reserve. Forest reserves were authorized by Congress 
for the purpose of protecting forests and conserving the 
source of supply of streams. Probably one-third of the 


200,000,000 acres that have been set apart in forest reserves 
in the western one-third of the United States is reasonably 
necessary and suited to these purposes. As to the other 
two-thirds, they were largely included, and in some instances 
this is frankly admitted for the purpose of authority, for 
government control, to include pasture lands, power sites, 
irrigation projects and the like. If forest reserves had 
been created to meet the actual necessity which brought 
them into existence, and if they had been administered 
with due deference to the rights of the state within which 
they are situated to improve and develop its resources with- 
out restraint, to construct or authorize to be constructed 
roads and highways, railroads, telephone and telegraph lines, 
canals and ditches for the beneficial use of water, and the 
functions of local self-government had not been assumed 
by the federal authorities and denied to the local authorities 
I could conceive of no reason why the forestry policy could 
not have been carried out with great credit and some profit 
to the federal government and greatly to the advantage of 
the district in which the forests are situated. The pity of 
it all is that this has not been done. We are told that the 
sentiment in opposition to transferring from the states to 
the federal government important functions of regulation 
and control is not unanimous. This is true as to districts 
rot directly affected by the forest reserves, but as to the 
people within and in the vicinity of the forest reserves, in 
other words as to those who have come directly or indirectly 
in contact with bureaucratic government, the sentiment is 
about as unanimous as ever existed in America. 

That the forester and those under him honestly desire to 
benefit the people, especially “the poor, small man,’ we need 
not deny. That the actual results have been beneficial, how- 
ever, we wholly deny. 

The imperial dominion withdrawn includes territory as 
large as twenty or thirty average sized eastern states, 
amounting frequently to one-fifth or one-fourth, and some- 
times even exceeding the latter portion of the territory 
within a state and practically taking over and paralyzing 
local self-government in certain entire districts of a state. 
These lands are, and if the policy continues, will remain 
forever withdrawn from state taxation and revenue, and 
instead will become a source of expense and burden. First, 
considering the prime purpose to preserve and protect the 
forest, what has been the result? The forester and those 
under him have my profound sympathy in connection with 
the recent awfully destructive forest fires and the heroic 
way in which the disaster was met, even though it was not 
overcome. 

For many years experienced and practical men in the 
West have protested against the policies pursued. Vrevious 
to the establishment of the forest reserve the land was 
pastured by sheep and cattle, admittedly in some instances 
over-pastured. Frequent fires ran through the country, but 
in most instances as the country had been closely pastured 
off and fires had usually recently occurred these fires did 
only incidental harm, and in a general way the great forests 
of the West, in many districts, although the result of more 
natural processes, as valuable and magnificent as there are 
in the world, were retained in their primitive and perfect 
condition. For a good many years now exactly the reverse 
of this primitive condition has prevailed. Sheep have been 
excluded, cattle have been limited, falling and decaying tim- 
ber, the growth of vegetation from year to year, and the 
accumulation of underbrush and debris have continued, and 
we have gone on conserving our forests in such a way that 
we have been accumulating fuel and the elements of de- 
struction, piling up wrath against the day of wrath, until 
the fires, in spite of precautions, have started and the de- 
struction which has resulted is inevitable. What is needed 
now in this particular is a surgeon who has the nerve to 
amputate the conditions that create fire and until this is 
done the danger will go on increasing from year to year and 
more destruction than benefits will inevitably result. To 
those who suggest that a sufficient patrol will prevent fires 
I respond that they ought to try the experiment of filling a 
building with powder, putting an ample guard around it and 
touching a match to it. 


Effect Upon Prices. 
These great reserves have been practically closed to set- 
tlement and homesteading. The price of pasturage has been 
increased, and the number of cattle and sheep pastured has 
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been diminished, and the price of meat correspondingly ad- 
vanced. The price of stumpage has been doubled and trebled, 
no small mills have been or can be successfully started, 
and the price of lumber to consumers has been increased. 
The policy has limited the construction of canals and other 
appliances for irrigation and still more effectually limited 
the construction of like appliances for the diversion of 
water for the development of electric power. If this water 
could be diverted for irrigation and electric power under 
state laws without other restraint the quantity available 
in the majority of the western states is so great that the 
supply would exceed the demand, the price would be lower, 
the consumption greater, and in every way the people would 
be benefited. The country would be settled, the people 
would be more prosperous, the supply of water and elec- 
tricity would be more abundant and more cheap, and all 
of the people and all of the industries would be corre- 
spondingly more prosperous. 

It is gratifying that the line of cleavage and difference 
between the advocates of bureaucratic control over local in- 
dustries and the advocates of local self-government has 
been better defined. 

Upon the all-important question of the law applicable to 
this subject I submit that there is little ground for honest 
difference. The Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided practically every phase of the matter over and over 
again, and the law is settled to the following effect: That 
the United States government owns the public lands in each 
of the states as private proprietor and not as sovereign; 
that is, the federal government, if it seeks to assert any 
authority in any state, must find its warrant in the Con- 
stitution and not in the ownership of the public lands; 
that the authority of the United States government to 
adopt needful rules and regulations in connection with public 
lands is an authority to protect its proprietary interest and 
not exercise governmental functions within any state; that 
every state is upon an equal footing with all of the other 
states, and for the protection of its own people, its own in- 
dustries, and the regulation of its own monopolies, each 
state has all of the powers of any other government; that 
the United States government exercises the same power, 
and each of the states exercises the same power, “no more 
and no less,” regardless of the existence or nonexistence 
of public lands in any state. 

The whole pretense that the United States government can 
exercise exceptional governmental authority in a state hav- 
ing public lands is a pretense and a pretense only. Under 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
such a claim has no shadow of foundation and its assertion 
is merely injurious, detrimental to capital, destructive to in- 
dustry, and can never serve any useful purpose of regulation 
or otherwise. These principles being fully decided and 
clearly in mind, it is hard to understand why the issue is 
raised and how it is hoped that the policy can be imposed 
upon the western states or any other states under the Con- 
stitution. It has been said with derision that the corpora 
tions are appealing to the Constitution. I would to God 
that neither the corporations nor the American people might 
ever appeal to anything worse. However much evil may 
have been taught, no honest man need be apprehensive of 
injustice if his rights and the rights of his fellow citizens 
are always measured by a just construction of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


A Tale That Is Told. 


We are told, and I think some of our adversaries honestly 
believe the tale, that all of the remaining resources of the 
country belong to all of the people; that “all of the re- 
sources belong to all of the people” is a slogan that sounds 
good. Its chief defect is that it is not true, and the next 
objection is that to assert it now, after pursuing an exactly 
contrary policy as to four-fifths of the nation’s resources, 
would be an intolerable injustice. The United States 
Supreme Court decided a long time ago that the United 
States government received and held the public lands as 
trustee for the benefit of the people, and the states within 
which they were situated, to the end that they might be 
disposed of to actual settlers at nominal prices in order that 
the country might be settled, cultivated, populated and de- 
veloped ; the lands come under the taxing power, and all of 
the unrestrained functions of state government. These de- 
cisions have been reaffirmed and it has been held that the 
United States title and trusteeship as to the public lands 
is identical in all the states. Therefore it is not true, as 
a matter of understanding or of law, that the United States 
is the unrestrained proprietor of the public lands, but it 
holds them in trust, and I submit that no justice can be 
done or good come from the violation or attempted violation 
of a trust. Considering the equity of the situation, if the 
United States is now the owner of the remaining lands and 
resources for all of the people it has been such from the 
beginning of the government, and, having disposed of these 
resources to the beneficiaries entitled thereto, it is now 
seriously proposed to seize upon the remaining fraction and 
hold that fraction for the benefit of all the people, as much 
for the benefit of the people and the sections of the country 
that have received their proportion as for those who have 
not received theirs. 

If any one present feels justified in challenging the 
accuracy of historical correctness of the foregoing state- 
ment or its logical application to the situation he will now 
please rise and state his case or hereafter forever hold his 
peace. 


To Control Monopolies. 


The overshadowing political reason why the United States 
government must invade the public land states and assert 
powers of government that it can not assert in any other 
States we are told is to control monopolies. 

As a controller of monopolies nut constitutionally subject 
to be controlled by the federal government, and under claim 
of title to the public lands, the United States government 
and its respective bureau chiefs would have St. George the 
dragon destroyer outclassed at the ratio of sixteen to one. 


It may do as a political issue for a long time, but if the 
people of the western states had no powers of government 
or sources of control within themselves or except through 
the federal government, the public lands and the heads of 
bureaus, these people would have little to expect or hope 
tor. 

It is gratifying, however, to observe that, instead of being 
helpless and impotent, the western states not only have all 
of the powers that are vested in any other government for 
the protection of their people from monopoly and wrong, 
but an understanding of their constitutions and laws clearly 
demonstrates that they are showing themselves far more 
alert, advanced and capable in these functions of government 
than either the federal government or the older states in 
the East. 

It ought not to be necessary to say to an American 
audience that it is elementary that the people of a locality 
can give themselves more honest, efficient and better govern- 
ment than can be given to them by any remote authority. 
The reason for this is so simple that the only excuse for 
attempting to deny it is the ignorance and incapacity for 
the people concerned to carry on or carry out self-govern- 
ment. 

The people of the western states alone will suffer if they 
do not efficiently and intelligently exercise their undoubted 
authority to supply themselves with good self-government 
and to efficiently control and direct their own industries 
and their own monopolies. 

About the only argument that is made in favor of federal 
control and against local self-government in the West is 
that the corporations appear to prefer the former. The 
question is not what the corporations prefer but what the 
Constitution requires. And in the next place the corpora- 
tions do not deny the authority of the states, because they 
are advised that they can not and therefore should not at- 
tempt to do so; and because they are advised that they 
must in any event submit to local self-government and that 
federal coatrol would be an additional and not a lawful but 
a wholly unauthorized usurpation of authority. The Ameri- 
can people of all people in the world have earned the repu- 
tation of being the most obedient to law and the least sub- 
missive to usurpation of any people in the world. If some 
of our wealthy men and some of our corporations have 
offended against honesty and attempted to circumvent, mis- 
apply and misuse the law, these are instances to be re- 
gretted, condemned and punished. The practice should be 
abandoned, and if not abandoned rigorously prevented, havy- 
ing it, however, religiously in mind that ultimate justice can 
be done and the law vindicated only by adhering to due 
process of law. 


Remaining Resources. 


We already have referred to the assertion that the re- 
maining resources of the federal government belong to all 
of the people and are to be administered and revenues 
obtained for their full benefit. We are not, however, de- 
luded with the thought that we are to begin to draw indi- 
vidual dividends. The revenues thus obtained are to go 
into the federal treasury, and allow me parenthetically to 
suggest that the pay roll will not be far behind the earn- 
ings. But if through some oversight a balance should be 
found in favor of all of the people it will go into the fed- 
eral treasury to reduce taxation to the common benefit. 
Allow me to suggest and ask all thoughtful people to well 
consider that if sufficient revenues were collected and paid 
into the federal treasury to prove of great benefit to a hun- 
dred millions of people the collection and payment of these 
same revenues will of necessity amount to some slight 
imposition and burden upon the ten millions of people when 
they are paid out of their resources and revenues. 

While we are considering monopolies it might not be in- 
appropriate to consider that they are of two classes: private 
monopolies and government monopolies. One of the highest 
functions of government is to control and regulate private 
monopolies. It is not always easy, but the undoubted power 
exists and if properly applied is effective. History records 
that four-fifths of the exactions and oppressions and human 
suffering that have existed in the world have come about 
when the conduct of business and the sources of supply 
were confined and vested iu the government and constituted 
a government monopoly. Government monopolies are in- 
variably created for the alleged benefit of the people, and 
throughout all history have almost invariably operated to 
the oppression and detriment of the people and ultimately 
to deprive them of their liberties. In the face of these un- 
deniable records of history the people of the western states 
are invited to surrender their control over their industries 
and their own private monopolies and have substituted 
therefor a federal government monopoly over which they 
could have no possible control. The western states are 
asked not only to surrender this control but along with it 
to surrender the powers of taxation and revenue over all 
these great resources. My friends, some of you may con- 
gratulate yourselves that these socalled policies are popu- 
lar, and no doubt to a certain extent they are. We 
think, however, because they are misunderstood. There need 
be no misunderstanding between us. You are welcome to 
your assumption of victory and to the‘ assumption of defeat 
for those who adhere to the right of local self-government. 


Disparaging Judicial Power. 


In recent months so numerous have been the complaints 
and utterances against the courts that it would almost 
appear that there was a common design to discredit the 
courts with the American people. 

For even a longer period there have been recurring at- 
tacks upon and denials of the capability and capacity of the 
representative branch of our government. Even within its 
obvious jurisdiction the legislative department has not only 
been excessively criticized but its very powers denied. The 
executive of the country and each of the states, Congress 
and each legislature of each of the states, the Supreme 
‘Court and all of the subordinate courts derive all of their 
authority from the American people through the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. He who acts without and in 


spite of the Constitution acts without authority from the 
people. Constitutions are adopted to safeguard the rights 
of all men and to protect minorities from majorities. The 
question is not, what the Constitution declares the measure 
ot right, what the majority wants, but the question is what 
does the Constitution declare, and that is the beginning and 
the end of the law. The government under which we have 
tived is the best vindicated government in the history of 
the world. If a democratic people, as we have been told, 
have destroyed more since the adoption of the Constitution 
than has been wasted and destroyed in Europe in all of 
its history, we may admit this and agree that it is wise 
always to prevent waste, but we can with equal truth assert 
that if our free people under our free institutions have de- 
stroyed more than the people of Europe in their entire his- 
tory our people by scientific research and invention have 
added more to the potential and productive power of 
the earth and the elements for the benefit and subsistence 
of mankind than has been added by the people of Europe, 


Asia and Africa during the entire recorded history of the 
world. All since the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Whether it be popular or unpopular, it is true that the 
tendency to belittle the legislative power, disparage judicial 


power, and to correspondingly exalt the executive power, 
is the same evil tendency that has destroyed every free 
government that has ever existed. It is the same spirit that 
overthrew the mild judicial government of Samuel and made 
Saul of Tarsus king over Israel. It is the same spirit that 
subverted the free cities and provinces of Greece and made 
Alexander the Macedonian the sole arbiter of the destinies 
not only of the people of Greece but of the whole eastern 
world. It is the same spirit that subverted the Senate and 
the tribunals of Rome and made Julius Cesar and his suc- 
cessors the emperors and rulers of the entire known world 
for succeeding centuries. 

We may agree that no such events will reoccur in modern 
history. But it is the same spirit that brings about such 
a condition in Mexico that nobody knows or cares when 
Congress meets or adjourus because they never pass or sug- 
gest the passage of any laws that have not already been 
approved by the President. 

They must have a supreme court in Mexico because their 
constitution is very similar to our own. For the same 
reason we assume that they have states, although nobody 
ever hears of them. Neither do we hear any one criticizing 
the decisions of the supreme court of that country; nobody 
has ever suggested that within the last quarter of a century 
that court bas ever decided anything displeasing to the 
President. 

Protection of the Law. 


The United States of America today is the world’s sole 
and single exception where the people under a Constitution 
through a long period of years have been guaranteed and 
have received the equal protection of the law. No guards 
have been required to stand at our city gates, no bayonets 
have defended our towns; we have all lived and prospered 
under the equal protection of equal laws. 

These institutions are human, they are imperfect and under 
them errors have been committed, but undeniably under this 
government the people have received a larger measure of 
liberty together with a better distribution of the benefits 
of industry than ever was received or enjoyed hitherto by 
any people in the world. We favor that new efficiency that 
is neither national nor state, that under an equal respect 
for the nation and for the state and for each branch of the 
government strives for a higher condition of civic virtue, 
better enforcement and greater respect for the law in all of 
its branches. I hope and pray that none of us may ever 
be required to look beyond the years when the Constitution 
and the law in letter and in spirit are no longer supreme 
in this country and when we shall have reverted to “that 
good, old, simple plan that each may take whate’er he may 
and keep whate’er he can.” 





TO WHOOP ’ER UP. 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Sept. 26.—It is being planned by 
Hoo-Hoo of the Northwest to hold a monster concatena- 
tion in Seattle or Tacoma in honor of newly elected 
Snark of the Universe, Harry J. Miller, of Index., in 
the near future. It is planned to make a day and a night 
of this affair, starting off with a baseball game and 
ending with an ‘‘on the roof,’’ which will be preceded 
by concatenation proceedings. At the banquet W. P. 
Lockwood, Seattle, the new Vicegerent Snark for Wash- 
ington, and Graham Griswold, Portland, Ore., recently 
elected Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo, will be guests of honor. 


OBB DIDI I I I 


LUMBERMAN STARTS BANE. 


MonTGoMERY, ALA., Sept. 23.—Martin H. Sullivan, one 
of the most extensively interested lumbermen in the 
South, vice president of the Alger-Sullivan Timber Com- 
pany, of Century, Fla., October 3 will establish in this 
city the Sullivan Bank & Trust Company. The bank is 
to be capitalized at $100,000. The capital is paid up and 
no stock is for sale. Associated with Mr. Sullivan are his 
son, C. Russell Sullivan, who, with his father, has made 
New Orleans his home for many years; John P. Kohn 
and Frank D. Kohn, of Montgomery. Russell Sullivan 
will be cashier of the bank. John P. Kohn will be presi- 
dent and Frank D. Kohn vice president. The directors 
will be Martin H. Sullivan, C. Russell Sullivan, John P. 
Kohn and Frank D. Kohn. The Kohns are well known 
real estate and insurance men, who once in a while do 
considerable business in timber circles. 

Martin H. Sullivan might be said to be of the South. 
His interests are widespread. New Orleans is his head- 
quarters, but he has great interests in timber lands all 
through the South and has interests in several lumber 
companies also. He is a director in the Whitney National 
Central bank, of New Orleans, and is said to be worth 
$10,000,000. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE SOUTHERN LOGGING SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Five States Represented in the Initial Movement—Practical Topics Discussed—Four Businesslike 


New OrueEans, La., Sept. 27.—The Grunewald hotel 
yesterday and today has been the headquarters of a 
representative gathering of southern logging superintend- 
ents meeting for the purpose of effecting an organiza- 
tion which will assist them in bringing about greater 
economy in woods work. ‘The attendance, visitors in- 
cluded, totaled more than fifty people and represented 
yellow pine, cypress and hardwood interests in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas» and Florida. Alabama, 
North and South Carolina and Georgia were not repre- 
sented in the meeting, but it is expected that the cam- 
paign of education to be undertaken will be extended 
into those states and that a large and influential organi- 
zation will be built up, including in its membership the 
representative logging superintendents of all of the south- 
ern states. 

The concrete result of the convention was the forma- 
tion of an organization known as the Southern Logging 
Superintendents’ Association, with an initial enrollment 
of twenty-five superintendents and the following officers: 
President, J. B. Baker, secretary of the Huie-Hodge 
Lumber Company, Hodge, La.; first vice president, 
George I. Ritchie, Crossett, Ark.; vice president for 
Arkansas, R. Lee Bass, Edgar Lumber Company, Wes- 
son, Ark.; for Florida, S. Rigell, Stearns & Culver Lum- 
ber Company, Bagdad, Fla.; for Louisiana, O. Marson, 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Company, Slidell, La.; for Mis- 
sissippi, Thomas Laffin, Mississippi Lumber Company, 
Quitman, Miss.; for Texas, W. L. Dunlap, McShane Lum- 
ber Company, Dearborn, Tex.; for Alabama, J. G. Giv- 
ens, Florida-Alabama Land & Lumber Company, Falco, 
Ala.; for the Carolinas and Virginia, Bowman Mar- 
shall, of New Bern, N. C. James St. J. Boyd, of New 
Orleans, was elected secretary and treasurer. 

The following constitution was adopted as a basis for 
the organization: 

CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE 1. 

The name of this association shall be the Southern Log- 

giug Superintendents’ Association. 
ARTICLE 2. 

The membership of this association shall consist of logging 
superintendents and contractors employed by lumber com- 
panies cf the southern states. 

ARTICLE 3. 

The cbject of this association is to meet at regular in- 
tervals to discuss matters relative to logging problems and 
their solutions. 

ARTICLE 4. 

The annual meeting of the association shall be held on a 
Monday and Tuesday between the 25th and 30th of Septem- 
ber, at a place to be selected by the executive committee. 
Special meetings may be held as often as called by the execu- 
tive committee. 

ARTICLE 5. 

The officers of the association shall be a president, first 
vice president, a vice president for each state, a secretary 
and treasurer, who shall be elected at the annual meeting. 
They shall serve for one year or until their successors are 
elected and qualify. These officers shall be the executive 
committee, which shall meet when called by the president, 
who shall be exofficio chairman of the executive committee. 

ARTICLE 6. 

The membership fee of the association shall be five dol- 
lars. The annual dues shall be fixed by the executive com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE 7. 

This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting 
by a majority vote. 

The first session of the convention was called to order 
in Parlor E of the Grunewald at 10:30 a. m., Monday, 
W. W. Wolfe being chosen temporary chairman and 
James Boyd secretary. Mr. Boyd read a letter from 
Superintendent McRoy, of the Lufkin Land & Lumber 
Company, suggesting some topics that might be discussed 
to advantage, and stated that the superintendents present 
represented a mill capacity of 1,610,000 feet a day, with 
plants of all sizes, ranging from 50,000 to 200,000 feet 
capacity. The first topie discussed was the location of 
tramroads, each superintendent being asked to join in 
the discussion. From the first it became apparent that 
all of the methods employed in logging yellow pine, 
cypress and hardwoods were represented in the meet- 
ing and that there was a wide diversity of opinion as 


to the merit of steam skidders, oxen, mules and horses, 
and all of the means and appliances utilized in the woods. 
The skidder question received a good share of atten- 
tion, particularly with reference to the use of steam 
skidders of various types in hilly and broken country 
and in territory where the operator has to contend with 
a heavy growth of sapling timber. 

S. Rigell, of the Stearns & Culver Lumber Company, 
Bagdad, Fla., said he had been using two skidders— 
one Lidgerwood and one Clyde—and had always made 
it a practice to build his main line on as high ground 
as possible, extending it as far as practicable. Spurs 
were then built out from the end of the main line, and 
the skidders operated from the extreme limit toward the 
mill, This, he said, had proved advantageous, since 
when the work was completed it was only necessary to 
take up the rails and there was no overlapping of spurs. 
He had found it impracticable to run the skidders down 
into the valleys, and it was always better in working 
teams to have a downhill haul, this being feasible since 
the skidders will work as well uphill as down and often 
better. 

J. R. McGiffert, of the Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, 
Minn., manufacturers of the Clyde and McGiffert ma- 
chines, was present and was asked for some advice on 





J. B. BAKER, OF HODGE, LA.;: 
President Southern Logging Superintendents’ Association. 


the skidder proposition. He said that, as a matter 
of course, the railroad must be built where the engines 
and cars ean operate over it, but that where skidders 
are used there is no question that the track should be 
kept on high ground. The track will last better and 
there is no question that the skidder will skid uphill just 
as well as down, in many cases the uphill haul eliminat- 
ing much of the trouble with ‘‘hangers’’ which is inci- 
dent to working down a slope. 

Resuming, Mr. Rigell explained that his chief diffi- 
culty in skidding had come when operating through sap- 
ling thickets, where a log would have to be jacked up 
half a dozen times to get it to the right of way. 

R. Lee Bass, of the Edgar Lumber Company, Wes- 
son, Ark., said he could not use a skidder successfully 
on account of the number of saplings in his timber. Mr. 
Rigell added that with two skidders he was logging a 
150,000 capacity mill, using six ox teams for hauling. 
Mr. Bass expressed a strong preference for horses, de- 
claring that he could get better results with them than 
with mules or oxen. R. J. Williams, of Westonia, Miss., 
contract operator, said he was a great friend to the steam 
skidders, as their inability to do the work economically 


Sessions— An AllSouth Organization Probable. 


had secured him a number of jobs. He expressed the 
opinion that the skidder could be used to advantage, 
however, in level country. He had found a number of 
failures among old style skidders; but believed the 
modern machines could do the work. 

W. L. Dunlap, of the McShane Lumber Company, 
Dearborn, Tex., said his practice was to build logging 
spurs 350 feet apart. The track is laid on poles set 
lengthwise where the ground is wet and swampy. Work- 
ing two lines his crew gets out 80,000 to 100,000 feet a 
day, the men understanding that they can go home when 
they have taken out 100,000 feet, whether it is quitting 
time or not. 

On motion of George I. Ritchie, of Crossett, Ark., 
it was agreed the discussion, which up to this point had 
been more or less rambling, although entirely practical, 
should be handled in a more systematic way by taking 
up each part of the logging operation in its logical order. 

Chairman Wolfe was asked for his views and said 
that he had grown up with the old fashioned methods 
and still is using them. He was anxious to benefit by 
the interchange of experience and asked for opinions on 
the relative economy and cheapness in handling of cut- 
ting logs in long and in short lengths. 

J. B. Baker, of the Huie-Hodge Lumber Company, 
Hodge, La., offered some suggestions looking toward a 
more systematic discussion of subjects before the meet- 
ing. Asked for his views, he explained that the log- 
ging operations of his company during the last three 
years have been of mixed character. Part of the time 
the work has been handled by contract and more recently 
the company has been doing all of its own logging. 
The timber is largely shortleaf. Mr. Baker went into 
details relating to actual costs of the various branches 
of the logging operation, showing a well ordered system 
of keeping track of expense. 

Following Mr. Baker’s talk there was a general dis- 
cussion in which prices of labor, materials and all items 
of logging expense were discussed. H. C. Helms, of 
the Brook Park Lumber Company, Enterprise, Miss.; 
A. J. Clark, of the K. C. Lumber Company, Lucedale, 
Miss.; Ben F. Law, of the Albert Hanson Lumber Com- 
pany, Garden City, La.; Louis T. Berry, of the St. 
Louis Cypress Company, Houma, La.; O. Marson, of the 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Company, Slidell, La.; George 
W. Blackledge, of the Car Dal Lumber Company, Pine- 
bur, Miss., and others contributed to the general fund 
of information and gave actual figures showing the 
advantages of the various methods of logging in all sorts 
of southern timber. This experience meeting continued 
until 12:30 o’clock, when a recess was taken for luncheon. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2 o’clock the convention was called to order in 
front of the main entrance of the Grunewald long 
enough to permit the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S repre- 
sentative to make a group photograph, after which the 
business session was resumed, with Mr. Wolfe in the 
chair. The first subject considered was the advisability 
of forming a permanent organization of logging men 
and on motion the chair was instructed to appoint a 
committee to draft a constitution. Mr. Wolfe asked to 
be relieved from his duties as presiding officer and it was 
decided to elect a permanent chairman, that honor fall- 
ing to J. B. Baker, whose earlier efforts to systematize 
the meeting had met with general approval. Attention 
then was turned to naming the association and on motion 
it was christened the Southern Logging Superintendents’ 
Association. It was decided that the committee on con- 
stitution should include two manufacturers in its mem- 
bership, since the manufacturers were deemed to be 
vitally interested in the objects of the association, and 
that the yellow pine, cypress and hardwood people have 
one representative each. The following constituted the 
committee: Joseph Weldon, Bowie Lumber Company, 
Bowie, La.; C. O. Lauve, Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, 
Charleston, Miss.; J. T. Ward, Robinson Land & Lumber 
Company, Chicora, Miss., all logging superintendents; 
H. H. Cust, Lumber Mineral Company, Arbo, Miss., and 
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H. 8. Weston, H. Weston Lumber Company, Logtown, 
Miss., manufacturers, and the chairman and secretary, 
ex officio. This committee was instructed to make its 
report Tuesday morning at 10 o’elock. Chairman Baker 
then announced that the general discussion of logging 
conditions would be resumed and outlined definitely the 
statement desired from each superintendent present. 
Most of the afternoon was spent in talking over the 
merits of various logging facilities, including animals, 
machinery, ete., and in comparing costs, prices paid 
for particular work and results obtained. Among the 
most interesting features of the session was a detailed 
statement by R. Lee Bass, of the Edgar Lumber Com- 
pany, Wesson, Ark., showing a most thorough and effi- 
cient system of accounting for all expense in that com- 
pany’s woods work. Mr. Bass was able to show just 
what his expense has been for any branch of the work, 
and furnished some valuable pointers on bookkeeping and 
cost keeping methods for the logging department. An- 
other feature of interest was the discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of all sorts of stock feeds. 


TUESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


Tuesday morning the association adopted the report 
of the committee on constitution, then resuming the dis- 
cussion of labor conditions. Comparisons were made 
between prices paid in various sections, relative efficiency 
etc. The consensus of opinion seemed to be that the 
logger should favor the regular employee who lives in 
the camp as against the ‘‘hill billy,’? who works when 
he is so disposed and, as a rule, quits when he is needed 
most. Several superintendents brought out the fact that 
they have found it good policy to pay employees when- 
ever they ask for their money, and R. Lee Bass demon- 
strated that in territory where ‘‘bootlegging’’ is prac- 
ticed it pays to have an irregular payday, thus making 
it difficult for the purveyors of bad whisky to ascertain 
just when the men will have money. Mr. Bass also de- 
seribed at length the system of medical protection, insur- 
ance and compulsory schools operated in connection with 
his camps, providing for the needs of employees and 
their families. He expressed a preference for men with 
families as representing the most efficient labor. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


After the noon recess the association met for the elec- 
tion of officers, with the result which has been reported. 
It was decided that the vice president for each state 
should call a state meeting before the next annual meet- 
ing and that the organization in its entirety should meet 
once a year. This practically concluded the business 
and final adjournment was taken. Following the after- 
noon session the executive committee, composed of the 
officers of the organization, held a meeting to perfect 
plans for increasing the membership and broadening 
the scope of the organization. 


The Attendance. 
LOGGING SUPERINTENDENTS. 

J. B. Baker, Hodge, La.; secretary Huie-Hodges Lbr. Co. 

Hi. S. Weston, Logtown, Miss.; vice president H. Weston 
Lumber Co. 

R. J. Williams, Westonia, Miss.; superintendent logging for 
H. Weston Lumber Co. 

A. J. Clark, Lucedale, Miss.; superintendent logging K. C. 
Lumber Co. 

H. C. Helms, Enterprise, Miss. ; superintendent woods Brook 
Park Lumber Co. 

J. T. Ward, Chicora, Miss. ; superintendent logging Robinson 
Land & Lumber Co. 

Ben F. Law, Garden City, La.; superintendent logging Albert 
Hanson Lumber Co. 

Louis T. Berry, Houma, La.; 
Louis Cypress Co. 

R. Lee Bass, Wesson, Ark.; superintendent logging Edgar 
Lumber Co. 

W. M. Gibbs, Manning, Texas ; superintendent logging Carter- 
Kelly Lumber Co. 

W. L. Dunlap, Dearborn, Texas; superintendent logging Mc- 
Shane Lumber Co. 

Joseph Friedlaender, St. Landry, La.; vice president Climax 
Lumber C 


superintendent logging St. 


0. 

Joseph E. Weldon, Bowie, La.; superintendent woods Bowie 
Lumber Co. 

H. McPhail, Burton, La.; superintendent Burton-Swartz 


Cypress Co. 

George W. Blackledge, Pinebur, Miss.; superintendent log- 
zing CarDal Lumber Co. 

J. A. Busus, Timberton, La.; superintendent logging Excel- 
sior Cypress Lumber Co. 

H. H. Cust, Arbo, Miss.; manager Lumber Mineral Co. 

S. Rigell, Bagdad, Fla.; superintendent logging Stearns & 
Culver Lumber Co. 

Thomas Lafflin, Quitman, Miss.; superintendent logging Mis- 
sissippi Lumber Co. 

J. B. Mustin, Lumberton, Miss.; superintendent logging Hin- 
ton Bros. Lumber Co. 

John Penton. Carrier, Miss.; superintendent logging Lacey 
Lumber Co. 


J. W. Hinton, Lumberton, 
Wells Lumber Co. 

C. O. Lauve, Charleston, Miss. ; superintendent logging Lamb- 
Fish Lumber Co. 

E. O. Batson, Millard, Miss. ; manager Batson-McGhee Lbr. Co. 

W. N. Wolfe, McComb, Miss.; superintendent logging J. J. 
White Lumber Co. 

L. R. Gowins, Hammond, La.; superintendent logging East 
Union Lumber Co. : 

W. C. Fowler, Westonia, Miss. ; superintendent R. J. Williams 
Lumber Co. 

G. N. Gleason, White Castle, La.; superintendent logging 
White Castle Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Miss.; superintendent logging 


George Cousins, Bicnel, La.; superintendent Louisiana 
Cypress Co. 
O. Marson, Slidell, La. ; superintendent logging Salmen Brick 
Lumber Co. 


Joseph Lazarre, 1015 Dauphine street, New Orleans, La. 
VISITORS. 

H. L. Beach, New Orleans, La.; C. A. Wood Preserving Co. 

J. R. McGiffert, Duluth, Minn.; Clyde Iron Works. 

Arch Jyle, Duluth, Minn.; Clyde Iron Works. 

W. A. Darden, Anniston, Ala.; Kilby Locomotive & Machine 
Works. 

E. C. Nealif, Meridian, Miss. ; Cliff Machinery Co. 

J. C. Marstein, Birmingham, Ala.; Decatur Car Wheel Co. 

W. T. Hall, Detroit, Mich.; Russell Wheel & Foundry Co. 

H. W. Blair, B. C. Atkins & Co. 

L. D. May, St. Louis, Mo.; A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 

John F. Rawls, jr., Akron, Ohio; Diamond Rubber Co. 

Itoss R. Young, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Iron & a Co. 

W. R. Smith, Birmingham, Ala.; Birmingham Rail & Loco- 
motive Co. 

J. L. Huey, New Orleans, La.; Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd. 

H. P. Knight, St. Louis, Mo.; Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

D. H. Beaty, Mayland, Tenn. ; E. C. Atkins & Co. 

James Boyd, New Orleans, La. ; editor Lumber Trade Journal. 

W. C. Howe, Chicago; associate editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

George I. Ritchie, Crossett, Ark. 

I. L. McKinnon, Kentwood, La. 


PRESIDENT TAFT SPEAKS. 


Ohio River Improvement Association Holds Con- 
vention— New Orleans Favored for 
Panama Canal Exposition. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 22.—For the first time since 
Congress decided to spend $25,000,000 annually for 
twelve years in the improvement of the Ohio river by 
locks and dams, thereby securing a 9-foot stage of 
water the year round, the Okio River Improvement 
Association met in convention, at the Sinton hotel, at 
10 o’clock this morning. The convention was an- 
nounced for only one day, as the event was made part 
of the Ohio Valley Exposition, which was given in 
honor of the completion of the Fern Bank dam, and 
that portion of the plan which embraced the speech of 
President Taft was held in Music hall yesterday. 

The convention was called to order by the president, 
Col. John L. Vance, who has served in that capacity 
since the organization of the association in Cincinnati 
sixteen years ago, and is now appreciatively called the 
‘*father of the Ohio river improvement.’’ 

Capt. Pinkney Varble, of Louisville, Ky., presented 
a resolution relating to the Panama Canal exposition, 
which met with a demonstration at once and was 
unqualifiedly approved. The delegates present pledged 
themselves to see the senators and representatives in 
Congress from Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Illinois and have them support 
New Orleans as the point at which the great Panama 
Canal exposition shall be held in 1915. 

President Vance said this was the shortest conven- 
tion ever held; usually it covered two or three days, 
but the completion of the dam at this point and the 
great exposition now in progress determined the officers 
in making the meeting as short as possible, and busi- 
ness was put through with a rush. On motion of A. J. 
Conroy, president of the Business Men’s Club, the 
present board of officers was unanimously elected for 
another year. 

Tenor of Resolutions. 


Resolutions presented by fifty prominent men of the 
Ohio valley were adopted without dissent. The reso- 
lutions approved of the action of Congress in providing 
for the improvement of the Ohio river and extended 
thanks to President Taft and the chairmen and vari- 
ous members of the committees of Congress for their 
work in influencing the acts of the lawmakers. The 
resolutions further recommended that the work be 
placed under the continuous contract system, because 
of its economy, and that engineer corps of the United 
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States army be increased to double its present size by 
promoting all the government assistant engineers. The 
resolutions also called attention to neglect by various 
river cities of their docks and landing systems and the 
Improvement association recommended that the munici- 
palities pay particular attention to this in the future 
and make provisions to the end that their citizens may 
reap the greatest benefits when the 9-foot stage shall 
be completed all the way from Pittsburg to New Or- 
leans. A few words were also added against low 
bridges which impeded navigation at some points, and 
in particular that of the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis bridge over the Ohio river at Steubenville, 
Ohio. The Allegheny and Monongahela rivers were 
recommended for improvement and plans were sub- 
mitted for their improvement with those on the Ohio 
river. 

The policies adopted and pursued by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress were indorsed in terms of 
highest approval, and the Ohio River Association unani- 
mously pledged its support to the National congress. 

A resolution called upon the members from this time 
on to increase rather than relax their vigilance to 
prosecute the work despite the fact that under the 
present circumstances the improvement work on the 
Ohio seems assured. 


River Improvement Reviewed Oratorically. 

President Vance in his report reviewed the history of 
the association and the river improvement since the 
time when he and his fellow members of the associ- 
ation were laughed at as visionaries by their friends. 
He told of how the association was organized in Cin- 
cinnati in 1895 and fought its way upward until it 
had enlisted the attention of the whole country to 
an extent that it was possible for Congress to pass 
the bill which it did at the last session. He approved 
strongly of President Taft’s policy in regard to the 
river improvement, and called attention to that part 
of President Taft’s speech in Music hall in which he 
said that he hoped it would be possible to complete the 
system of dams in the Ohio river in six years, instead 
of twelve, and make a 9-foot stage from Pittsburg to 
Cairo available at the earliest possible date. 

The speeches at the convention were few and short. 
Congressman Albert Douglass, of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
analyzed the matter of river improvements, showing 
that if money must be spent it is better to apply it to 
one job until completed, then to another, in the order 
of their importance to the whole people, until all were 
completed, instead of doing a little each year on each 
job and depriving the country of the use of any. 

Congressman John W. Boehne, of Indiana, created a 
surprise by departing from the prescribed talk on the 
river to speak of ‘‘the man who is the father of the 
river as it will be.’’ He paid a splendid tribute to the 
work and character of Colonel Vance, which was loudly 
applauded. 

Congressman Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, 
called attention to the prospects of completing the 
‘“New Ohio’’ river in six years. He said that when 
the project was presented to Congress last year the 
government was facing a deficit, while at the coming 
session of Congress a substantial surplus will make it 
possible to consider the improvements in the true light 
instead of from a standpoint of economy. He said that 
if it were necessary to issue bonds for every cent of 
the improvement he would be in favor of such action 
and would advocate it in the House of Representatives. 

Representative Swager Shirley, of the Louisville dis- 
trict, was most brief and right to the point, saying. 
‘*T commend the speech of President Taft at the expo- 
sition in its entirety and wish to add my indorsement 
to every suggestion he has made.’’ He was given an 
ovation for his graceful method of saying a great deal 
in a few words. 

The delegates from every point of the Ohio river took 
a rap at the Queen City for her shortsightedness in 
having only 1,000 feet of public landing in a river 
front of twenty-two miles that is not covered by rail- 
road tracks, cutting off free access to the river by 
teams engaged in hauling merchandise. 

Other speakers were former Representatives Kehoe, of 
Kentucky, and Dovener, of West Virginia; Dr. Benja- 
min L. Bruner, secretary of state of Kentucky, and 
Hon. Albert Bettinger, of Cincinnati. 

A trainload of delegates from Cairo were here to 
boom that city for the meeting place in 1911, and were 
made happy by being unanimously indorsed. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 

It was intended to have a great river pageant to 
inaugurate the dam, but this was abandoned as some of 
the minor details of the machinery which works the 
dams were not yet complete. After adjournment the 
delegates visited the Ohio Valley Exposition. Presi- 
dent W. H. Taft made a 3-day visit to his old home, 
seeing the exposition, talking on the Ohio river im- 
provement, visiting the Refuge Home, of which his 
father, the late Judge Alphonso Taft, was one of the 
first trustees. He also viewed the opera of ‘‘ Pao 
letta,’’ a strong feature of the exposition. 


BBD DDD DID DPI 


FORESTER WILL INSPECT DISTRICTS. 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 28.—Associate Forester Al 
bert Potter has left the city for a tour to extend to De- 
cember 1, during which time he will inspect the work 
accomplished the last year in six of the forest reserves 
in California and Nevada. During his trip he will 
examine certain lands for the purpose of_ determining 
whether or not they should be added to or eliminated 
from the reserves. He will also appear, in his official 
eapacity at the National Irrigation Congress, to be held 
in Pueblo, Colo., September 26, where he is scheduled to 
deliver an address. 
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ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN SUPPORT NEW ORLEANS’ EXPOSITION AMBITION. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 26.—Resolutions indorsing the 
movement for a World’s Panama Exposition, to cele- 
brate the completion of the big ditch across Panama 
by the United States government, have been adopted 
by the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis and the 
resolutions have been indorsed by the Lumbermen’s 
Club of this city. New Orleans is the city to which the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange and the Lumbermen’s Club have 
thrown their support, as the place where the big world’s 
fair should be held. 

In an effort to follow up its action in passing these 
resolutions the Lumbermen’s Exchange has indited let- 
ters to every member of Congress, seeking their support 
for the exposition plan and for New Orleans as the place 
to hold the big show. Favorable replies have been re- 
ceived by the exchange from several of the congressmen 
to whom the letters were addressed. 

The resolutions were passed at the last meeting of 
the board of directors ‘of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
and represent the opinion of the best part of the St. 
Louis lumbermen, all of whom are in favor of the exposi- 
tion as a fitting and beneficial way of celebrating the 
completion of the canal, and most of whom are ready to 
give their support to New Orleans. 

The resolutions passed by the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
are as follows: 

Wuereas, It has been announced by those in charge of 


the construction of the Panama canal that it will be com- 
pleted in 1915; and, 


WHeEnreas, It is the opinion of the official members of 
Congress and the American people at large that no cele- 
bration of the completion of the canal can produce such 
immediate and beneficial results as the holding of an expo- 
sition to celebrate the event, where all the people of the 
world will be brought together and exhibit the products of 
the different countries of the world; therefore be it 


Resolved, That we indorse the efforts of the ne | of New 
Orleans to hold thg exposition in that city, for the reason 
ot its close proximity to the canal and because it is the 
gateway for a large part of the import and export com- 
merce of the United States with the countries South of us 
and that it can be easily reached from all parts of this 
country, North and South America; and be it further 

Resolved, That we cordially ageeeve the idea of a world’s 
Panama exposition in the city of New Orleans and pledge it 
our meral support. 


Immediately after the passing of these resolutions, 
Secretary Bush addressed a letter to Chairman Norman 
Walker, of the meeting and convention committee, at 
New Orleans, giving him a copy of the resolutions, with 
the information that the Lumbermen’s Exchange and 
the Lumbermen’s Club would do all in their power to 
advance the plan for the exposition and the fight of New 
Orleans to become its location. Mr. Bush has received 
a reply from Mr. Walker, expressing his appreciation 
of the action of the Lumbermen’s Club and the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange. 

The campaign of the exchange is being conducted upon 
broad lines, as is indicated by the fact that none of the 
congressmen have escaped receiving the exchange’s let- 
ter advocating the exposition and New Orleans as its 
site. The plea that has been sent to each of the solons 
is as follows: 


At the last meeting of the board of directors of the Lum- 
bermen's Exchange of St. Louis, resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted indorsing the proposed Panama Exposition 
and recommending the city of New Orleans as the logical 
place to hold same, for the reason of its close proximity to 
the canal and also that it is near the center of population 
in the United States and by its being held in the city of 
New Orleans the Exposition would benefit the towns and 
cities of the Mississippi valley and the entire South. 

We, therefore, respectfully request you to use all your 
power and influence to see that the city of New Orleans is 


selected by Congress as the city in which to hold the expo- 
sition. r ‘ 


One of the numerous replies received from congress- 
men by Secretary Bush and President Hibbard is par- 
ticularly interesting and in response to the request therein 
Secretary Bush has sought to give this particular answer 
as wide publicity as possible. It is from Congressman 
Champ Clark, of Missouri; and, while in line with other 
answers Secretary Bush has received, in its promise to 
support the exposition and New Orleans it differs by 
adding a somewhat original kind of threat. Mr. Clark’s 
epistle reads as follows: 


oe E. H1psBarp, Esq., Lumbermen’s Exchange, St. Louis, 


oO. 

Dear Sir: I have just received your letter about the 
New Orleans Exposition. Won't you please get it into the 
St. Louis papers so that the people can read it that if they 
are going to have a Panama —— I am in favor of 
New Orleans? Louisiana and issouri are connected to- 
gether by a thousand ties and New Orleans is the 
where it ought to be held. 
papers last spring, and 


lace 
I stated that to the New Orleans 
yet a flood of letters wy coming 
in on me, until I am tired answering them, and if they do 
not quit writing me I will vote against it. Yours truly, 


CHAMP CLARE. 


This outbreak on the part of Congressman Clark 
causes Secretary Bush and the other members of the ex- 
change little alarm that the exposition proposition will 
lose his vote, but it may as well serve as a timely warning 
to other exposition boosters that they needn’t write to 
Congressman Clark about it, because they will be wasting 
postage stamps. 

Congressman Patrick F. Gill, Senator William J. Stone, 
Senator William A. Warner and Congressman Harry M. 
Coudrey are among the others who have replied to the 
letter of the Lumbermen’s Exchange. 





PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION IN -CONFERENCE. 


Pre-convention Entertainment at Mill Plants—Formation of a Cedar Branch Freight Tariff Adjustment Sought—An Object Lesson on “Lumber Trust.” 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 24—The Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held a very suc- 
cessful meeting in the Chamber of Commerce rooms 
in this city today. The attendance was large, and 
matters of importance were brought up and disposed 
of, among these the authorization of a branch organiza- 
tion to be known as the Cedar Branch, which is to be 
composed of such of the association stockholders as are 
engaged in the manufacture of cedar lumber products 
for rail and local shipments. 

The Bellingham lumber and shingle manufacturers 
proved excellent hosts for the lumbermen of other 
cities who attended the meeting. Those arriving yes- 
terday were entertained at an informal smoker last 
evening at the Cougar Club, which was a most enjoy- 
able affair. The Bellingham manufacturers had auto- 
mobiles waiting this morning at 9 o’clock to take 
the visiting lumbermen for a trip about the city and 
a visit to several of the large mills. The Larson 
Lumber Company’s plant was the first stop. J. H. 
Bloedel, the manager, escorted the visitors about the 
plant, explaining all details that go to make this one 
of the most complete mills in the Northwest. With a 
capacity of 500,000 feet a day, this plant is running 
full time, and with its new machinery, and uptodate 
conveniences, it was indeed a pleasing sight. The 
next visit was to the plant of the Bellingham Bay 
Lumber Company. Fred K. Baker, who recently took 
charge of this mill, is making some extensive improve- 
ments, rebuildinig his dock system and putting in sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of new machinery, and 
when his labors are finished undoubtedly he will have 
an uptodate plant. The site of this mill is perfect. 
The party was then taken to the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company, another plant of which Bellingham may be 
justly proud. The new turbine engine recently in- 
stalled at this mill created much favorable comment. 

The invitations sent out by the Bellingham manufac- 
turers read, ‘‘ Luncheon at headquarters, Byron hotel, 
at 1:15,’’ and by the time the inspection of the E. K. 
Wood plant had been completed it was well on toward 
that hour. Returning to the Byron hotel, luncheon 
was announced, and the party, appetites whetted by 
the ride in the crisp morning air, were soon seated 
at the long table in the hotel dining room. The 
‘‘Juncheon,’’ however, turned out to be a 5-course 
dinner, and a very substantial one; and the visitors 
were again impressed with the excellent hospitality of 
the lumbermen of this city. 


Cedar Men Confer. 


A meeting of those association members who manu- 
facture cedar lumber products was called for 2:30 p. m. 
in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce. J. H 
Oliver, of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing 
Company, Seattle, acted as temporary chairman. Mr. 
Oliver said that the organization of an association for 
manufacturers of cedar lumber products had been 
proposed, and called for expressions of opinion on the 
subject from those present. The sentiment was unani- 
mously in favor of such an association. All agreed 
that organization was necessary, particularly for the 
purpose of advertising cedar lumber products. Manu- 
facturers whose output is largely cedar lumber feel 
that they should be separated from the fir branch of 
the association, and H. W. Stuchell, of Everett, said 
that a number of large manufacturers would take a 
more active interest in the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association when they found that their dues, 


or a portion of them, were going toward the better- 
ment of cedar conditions exclusively. Charles E. Pat- 
ten, one of a committee that had been appointed at 
the meeting in Hoquiam, August 27, for the purpose of 
looking into the advisability of forming a cedar manu- 
facturers’ organization, stated that this committee had 
decided that the best plan was to form an association, 
to become the cedar branch of the Pacifie Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. He proposed amend- 
ments to the bylaws of the parent organization which 
would permit of this plan. These amendments provide 
that the membership of the association shall be divided 
into branches, one to be called the ‘‘Cedar Branch’’ 
to be composed of stockholders engaged in the manu- 
facture of cedar lumber products, its affairs to be 
under the charge and conduct of an executive com- 
mittee of five members of that branch; this committee 
to have complete control, and be in charge of all mat- 
ters such as advertising, markets, grading, shipments 
ete. These bylaws were passed and the following 
members appointed as the five executive officers: 
L. G. Horton, Seattle; J. H. McWilliams, Everett, 
Wash.; G. A. Cooper, Bellingham, Wash.; J. G. Startup, 
Startup, Wash., and J. H. Oliver, Seattle. 

The question of advertising cedar lumber was then 
taken up. The sentiment was strongly in favor of in- 
stituting an advertising campaign, and it is believed 
that the shingle manufacturers, the retailers and the 
wholesalers would also join in this effort. The exten- 
sive advertising that the cypress people are doing was 
cited as proof that the other wood manufacturers are 
leaving no stone unturned to put their products before 
the public, even advertising in a garden magazine. Mr. 
Startup declared that $50,000 could easily be raised, 
and signified his willingness to start the fund with 
a substantial contribution. After further discussion 
it was decided to leave the matter entirely with the 
executive committee, they to investigate advertising 
methods, rates ete. and to use their judgment as to the 
best plan to get cedar lumber products before the 
public. The meeting was then adjourned in order that 
the members might attend the regular meeting of the 
rail branch of the association. 


The Rail Branch. 


At 3:30 the regular meeting of the rail branch was 
called to’ order by President E. G. Griggs. The reading 
of the minutes of the last meeting was formally dis- 
posed of, and the secretary read several letters and 
communications that had been received during the last 
month. Among these was a set of resolutions propos- 
ing that the association do what it can to have the 
freight tariff changed so as to permit of cedar lumber 
being shipped in mixed cars with other lumber, and 
receive the carload rate named for such other lumber. 
These resolutions follow: 


_ Resolved, That the transportation committee of the Pa- 
cific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association be directed 
to consult with the traffic officials of the Pacific Northwest 
transcontinental lines, with relation to having the freight 
rates on lumber, shingles etc. amended so as to permit the 
— of cedar lumber in mixed cars with fir, hemlock 
and spruce lumber, and other articles specified in group C, 
at the carload rate named for each; the charges for the 
cedar portion to be based on actual weight of not less than 
the following weights, namely: Red cedar bevel siding, 700 
pounds per thousand feet; 1%-1% R. C. finishing lumber, 
surfaced, 1,800 pounds per thousand feet; 2 inches and 
thicker, 2,000 pounds per thousand feet. Other conditions 
applying the same as required by the item permitting ship- 
ment of shingles with fir and other kinds of lumber. 
Resolved, That the transportation committee of the Pa- 
cific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association be instructed 


to consult with the traffic officials of the Pacific Northwest 
transcontinental lines for the purpose of having the rules 
and regulations as a to minimum carload weights of 
forest products modified so as to conform with those govern- 
ing the shipment of other kinds of wood shipped from pro- 
ducing sections in the southern and northern states. 

After some discussion of these resolutions, it was 
decided to refer them to the transportation committee, 
allowing them to act as they see fit. It was also deter- 
mined that the transportation committee should act 
in conjunction with the executive committee of the 
new cedar branch on this matter. 

Mr. Patten then introduced the amendments to the 
constitution regarding the formation of the cedar 
branch, and they were passed without further discus- 
sion. 

Charles E. Hill introduced a resolution, deploring 
the death of H. P. Svendsen, of the Cascade Lumber 
Company, a highly esteemed member of the associ- 
ation, and sympathy was extended to his family. 

At this point President Griggs called for reports of 
the various committees of the association. C. C. Bron- 
son reported on the work of the Associated Bureau of 
Grades. The committee advised that the matter of 
installing inspectors in the East for the adjustment 
of claims be put off till some future date. Mr. Bron- 
son said that the bureau was young as yet, and had 
much good to do here in the Northwest, before it 
would be able to consider the matter of installing in- 
spectors in the East. 

J. H. Bloedel, for the statistics committee, reported 
that the use of the high discount list is growing in 
favor, and suggested that it be used by all the mills of 
the association. It has been demonstrated that it is 
more satisfactory than the low discount list and is more 
uniform, as it is now in use all over the Northwest. Mr. 
Bloedel then submitted ‘‘absolute proof’’ of the exist- 
ence of a lumber trust. This proof consisted of a list 
of bids on lumber to be furnished the government. 
There were twenty-two bidders, who offered to furnish 
the required lumber for various prices ranging from 
$4,200 to $8,300. No two were alike. It was decided 
to send these figures to H. Knox Smith as ‘‘absolute 
proof’’ of the existence of a lumber trust. Mr. 
Bloedel was inclined to believe that such a wide 
variance in offers demonstrated the need of some sort 
of a combination, rather than the existence of one. 


Current Conditions. 


Present conditions of the lumber trade were then 
discussed. A number of mills have closed down during 
the last month, and the general discussion brought out 
the fact that lumber trade conditions of the Northwest 
are very poor, and plans for the betterment of these 
conditions were discussed. While the association did 
not take any action, it seems that the sentiment was in 
tavor of a general curtailment of the production of 
lumber. 

E. O. McGlauflin reported that the millmen were still 
manufacturing odd lengths, and said that most of them 
had no trouble in disposing of this class of lumber. 
He said that those lumbermen who had not been 
manufacturing odd lengths were coming into line, and 
that little opposition was being offered by the retail 
lumbermen. 

A paper by H. R. Gish, on weighing and testing of 
cars, was read by the secretary, and it was decided 
to have it circularized among the members of the 
association as it contained many good suggestions. . 

After a standing vote of thanks to the Bellingham 
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lumbermen for their lavish entertainment, the meeting 
was adjourned at 5:30 p. m. 


Those Present. 
K. Heaton, Heaton Lbr. Co., Lynden, Wash. 
S. G. Boltum, Cougar Lbr. & Shingle Co., Bellingham. 
E. W. Haskell, Bellingham Bay Lbr. Co., Bellingham. 
S. P. Johns, jr., Commercial Shingle Co., Bellingham. 
Fred K. Baker, Bellingham Bay Lbr. Co., Bellingham. 
Thomas R. Earles, Earles-Cleary Co., Bellingham. 
J. H. Bloedel, Larson Lbr. Co., Bellingham. 
F. M. Galley, Shingle Grading Assn., Bellingham. 
F. J. Wood, E. K. Wood Lbr. Co., Bellingham. 
J. J. Donovan, Larson Lbr. Co., Bellingham. 
H. F. Vincent, E. K. Wood Lbr. Co., Bellingham. 


E. J. Cleary, Earles-Cleary Lbr. & Shingle Co., Bel- 
lingham. 

John McCush, Bellingham. 

E. G. Jewett, Lain & Jewett, Bellingham. 

J. H. Prentice, Larson Lbr. Co., Bellingham. 

Charles E. Hill, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 

L. C. C. Laursen, Pac, Lbr. Inspection Bureau, Tacoma. 

. D. Becker, Pacific Coast Shippers’ Assn., Seattle. 

D. Butler, Parker Bell Lbr. Co., Seattle. 

R. Gish, Seattle. 

W. Sawyer, Seattle Lbr. Mfgrs.’ Exchange, Seattle. 

C. Bronson, Day Lbr. Co., Seattle. 

E. Bratnober, Allen & Nelson Mill Co., Seattle. 

H. Oliver, Seattle Cedar Lbr. Mfg. Co., Seattle. 


SSO Ta 


Fred W. Alexander, Pac. Lbr. Inspection Bureau, Seattle. 
Charles E. Patten, Atlas Lbr. Co., Seattle. 

L. G. Horton, Northwest Lbr. Co., Seattle. 

S. L. Johnson, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Seattle. 
G. J. Startup, Wallace Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Startup. 

N. S. McMillan, Seattle. 

H. W. Stuchell, Eclipse Mill Co., Everett. 

J. H. McWilliams, McWilliams & Henry, Everett. 

J. G. Eddy, Ferry-Baker Lbr. Co., Everett. 

=. G. Ames, Puget Lbr. Co., Port Gamble, Wash. 

R. Horton, Clear Lake Lbr. Co., Clear Lake, Wash. 

A. A. Scott, Crown Lbr. Co., Mukilteo, Wash. 

Paul E. Page, Page Lbr. Co., Buckley, Wash. 

R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend Lbr. Co., North Bend, Wash. 
E. O. McGlauflin, North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam. 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


‘ September 26-30—National Irrigation Congress, Pueblo, 
olo. 


October 1—General meeting of red gum manufacturers, 
Gayoso hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

October 7-8—-Southern Conservation Congress, Atlanta, Ga. 

October 19—Annual meeting of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, 18 Broadway, New York city. 

February 20-21-22, 1911.—Western Retail Lumbermen's 
Association, Palace hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE SEMIANNUAL. 


The semiannual meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
Association will be held in Norfolk, Va., Thursday, Oc- 
tober 20. The place at which the meeting will be held 
has not yet been decided upon. A large attendance is 
expected and matters of vital importance to lumber 
manufacturers will be brought up at this meeting. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB LAUNCHED. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 29.—Lumber manufacturers 
of Evansville held a meeting at the New Vendome hotel 
Tuesday afternoon and launched an organization that 
will be known as the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club. Offi- 
cers of the new club were elected, as follows: 

e President—O. W. McCowen, of Thompson, Thayer & Mc- 
owen. 

. First vice president—Frank J. Haney, of John A. Reitz & 
Sons. 

Second vice president—Fred W. Reitz, of the Clemens 
Reitz & Sons Company. 

Secretary and treasurer—George O. Worland, of Thomp- 
son, Thayer & McCowen. 

An invitation will be extended to yellow pine dealers 
and sash and door men to join the new club. The club 
will meet twice a month. The next meeting will take 
place Tuesday, October 4, at the New Vendome hotel. 
Luncheon will be served at each meeting of the club. 

The lumbermen discussed the indebtedness of the 
Illinois Central for overcharges. At the coming meeting 
a representative of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will take evidence in the case. 





CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS IN ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Sept. 26.—One of the principal dis- 
cussions at the convention of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in Vancouver, last week, was the 
tariff in regard to its effect on the lumber industry of 
British Columbia. The presiding officer was John Hendry, 
who for nearly forty years has been connected with the 
industry in this province. He was succeeded as presi- 
dent of the association by W. H. Rowley, of the E. B. 
Eddy Company, of Hull, Quebec. The trend of senti- 
ment of the discussion was favorable to protective duties 
and if these are maintained by the government the lum- 
bermen expect to be granted the prayer of their recent 
petition to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 





HARDWOOD BULLETIN NO. 129. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 28.—Secretary Lewis Doster 
is in the South and will attend the convention of gum 
manufacturers in Memphis, Tenn., October 1. The 
executive clerk, H. Heaton, is getting out bulletin No. 
129 of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, which will be mailed in a few days. It 
will discuss ‘the question of increase in minimum car 
weights, and call attention of the members of the Hard- 
wood association to the Southern Conservation Congress, 
which will meet in Atlanta October 7. The following 
circular letter from Philadelphia will also be part of 
the bulletin’s contents: 


PHILADEIPHIA, Pa. Sue. 23.—To the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association of Philadelphia: At a meeting held this day of 
your committee of five hardwood dealers appointed June 23, 
iast, to consider the practicability of the rules of inspection 
known as the “Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, effective June 1, 1910,” the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, Your committee, believing it to be to the in- 
terest of the Philadelphia hardwood market recommends 
that the rules for the inspection and grading of hardwood 
lumber, adopted by the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at its last meeting and known as the inspection 
rules of the “Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, effective June 1, 1910,” be given a fair and 
unbiased trial by our members. 

To that end the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States has agreed to place one of its inspectors 
in Philadelphia. HvuGH MCcILVAIN. 

W. H. Lear. 
CHARLES P. MAULE. 
CHARLES ESTE. 

We, your committee to examine the rules for the inspection 
of hardwood lumber, known as the rules of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, effective 
June 1, 1910, report that we have examined the same and 
consider them r ble rules for the grading of hardwood 
lumber. 

We recommend that the members of this association should 
alye these rules a fair and unbiased trial. 

@€ do not consider it wise at present for the exchange 
to unqualifiedly indorse these rules to the exclusion of others. 

We believe that the best interests of the trade will be 





advanced by the adoption of universal rules and that the 
exchange should lend its influence to the accomplishment of 
this object. W. H. Lear. 
F. 8S. UNDERHILL. 
J. W. DIFENDERFER. 
HuGH McILvaIn. 
GeorGE F. Craia. 


WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS CONFER ON 
BURNED TIMBER AREA. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 24.—A special meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association was held today 
to discuss the best methods of logging the burned timber 
area caused by the recent forest fires. Twenty-one mills 
were represented at the meeting. It developed that the 
crop conditions and the forest fires had already resulted 
in a curtailment since July 1 by production, and this 
curtailment would be in effect the remainder of the year. 
It was the sense of the meeting that the burned timber 
would not increase production nor affect values. 

At the close of the business session the followinig reso- 
lution concerning the death of Henry P. Svendsen, late 
president of the Cascade Lumber Company, was passed 
and placed on the minutes: 

WHEREAS, In the sudden passing from our midst one who 
served the association so well as its president, so identified 
with the best advancement of our association, and one whose 
high sense of integrity and kindly spirit had won the esteem 
and friendship of all, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Henry P. Svendsen this 
association has suffered a lasting and deeply felt loss and 
that as individuals we have lost a valuable and beloved 
friend; and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend to the family and friends of our 
late associate our deep sympathy for their great bereavement, 
and cause to be recorded in the minutes of this association 
these resolutions as a sincere tribute to the memory of our 
late beloved friend. Cc. M. CRrEGo, 

C. H. RICHARDSON, 
A. V. BRADRICE, 
Committee. 


A committee was then appointed and the following 
resolution was drawn and passed regarding the prctec- 
tion against fire losses: 


WHEREAS, The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
assembled in meeting for the purpose of considering the 
seriousness and extent of the damage from fire.to the tim- 
ber in the Inland Empire, and how best to conserve the in 
jured timber with the least detriment to all concerned, and 
in the interest of the conservation of this great natural re- 
source in which the public is so directly interested; and 

WHEREAS, It has developed that, except in the Coeur 
d'Alene district of northern Idaho, the burned stumpage 
held by manufacturers, while considerable, and while it will 
necessarily alter plans of logging, will be taken care of in 
the natural course of business without enlarging present 
operations ; and 

Wuereas, It is believed that timber owners who do not 
own mills but who have burned timber are entitled to the 
help of the millmen in the interest of public welfare and 
the saving of a natural resource, both for the resource itself 
and for the benefit of the community from payrolls and the 
purchase of supplies; and 

WHEREAS, Unless during the present winter and spring the 
bulk of the killed timber is cut it will greatly deteriorate and 
the portion of it which furnishes the best class of lumber will 
become nearly worthless and the remainder or common lum- 
ber portion of the tree be of so little value as to preclude 
the possibility of manufacturing it without loss; be it 

Resolved, That in the best interest of all timber owners, 
manufacturers and the os generally all millmen so far as 
practicable are urged to handle the burned timber to the 
exclusion of green timber in order that as much of the 
burned timber as possible may be marketed ; and be it further 

Resolved, That, while we deplore that the government loss 
is immeasurably larger than the total of individual losses 
and is largely in districts at present inaccessible to manu- 
facturing, the same consideration be extended where possible 
to the timber owned by the government as to that owned 
by those not operating mills; and be it still further 

Resolved, That since the government holdings of timber 
are far larger than the aggregate of individual holdings, and 
the proportional amount expended by individuals in protec- 
tion against fires is greater than that expended by the gov- 
ernment, Congress be urged to appropriate funds for more 
adequate patrol, the construction of trails and telephone 
lines and the training and employment of government troops 
for patrol work.during the danger season ; and finally be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
stumpage owners, both government and individuals, realize 
that if properly manufactured the market for our products 
is the whole United States; that every portion of this crop 
that comes but once in a lifetime should and can be pre- 
served and utilized, but to make possible the best use and 
widest distribution of this resource the most thorough and 
intelligent codperation on the part of the users, the laborers, 
the man who furnishes the supplies and the transportation 
companies is necessary because either directly or indirectly 
the whole public is interested and each must do his share to 
make practical conservation a success. 








NEW YORK LUMBERMEN GIVE SMOKER. 

New York, Sept. 26.—The Lumbermen’s Club of this 
city gave its first smoker in the club rooms at the Hoff- 
man house last Wednesday evening, and the affair was 
a great success. There was a number of visitors from 
out of town and the club members were out in good 
force to extend a welcome to their guests. It was 
arranged to have the smoker follow the golf tournament 
which occurred at the links of the Scarsdale Golf Club 
and at which there was some lively playing, the 36-hole 


* match being won by Harry C. Philbrick, of Boston, and 


the 18-hole match by Mr. Close, of the Windsor Lumber 


Company, New York. The beautiful prizes were pre- 
sented during the smoker Wednesday evening amid a 
round of applause for the winners. 

A number of members and guests took dinner in the 
club’s new dining room preceding the smoker, and the 
plans of the committee were carefully carried out, giving 
all an opportunity of becoming acquainted and meeting 
new faces. The affair was so successful that a demand 
has arisen for another smoker and the committee is 
considering planning for one each month. 


Out of Town Members and Guests. 


Fk. W. Bogardus, Stamford, Conn. 

W. H. Judd, Stamford, Conn. 

A. J. Cadwallader, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. M. Hastings, Pittsburg, Pa. 

. Newton Rudges, Montclair, N. J. 
E. L. George, Montclair, N. J. 

. F. Dinkel, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

H. C. Philbrick, Boston, Mass. 
George Clark, Newark, N. J. 

M. 8. Tremaine, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. .W. Hoffman, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Horace G. Hazard, Philadelphia, Va. 
H. H. Gibson, Chicago, Il. 

A. Z. Bogert, River Edge, N. J. 

J. G. Bogert, River Edge, N. J. 

H. A. Todd, Plainfield, N. J. 

C. B. Rice, Plainfield, N. J. 

F. M. Curtis, Boston, Mass. 

I. N. Carhart, Albany, N. Y. 
Andrew Smith, Spring Valley, N. Y. 
William Burr, Spring Valley, N. Y. 
H. V. Buttler, New Brunswick, N. J. 
W. S. Howell, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Cc. H. Buttler, New Brunswick, N. J. 
T. M. Chase, Newark, N. J. 

H. C. Stetson, Bangor, Me. 

R. W. Porter, Norfolk, Va. 

Cc. H. Comstock, Rome, N. Y. 

W. N. Lawton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dexter Fairchild, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
W. 8S. Hollister, Montgomery, Ala. 
George McBlair, Washington, D. C. 
Ralph W. Porter, Norfolk, Va. 

W. M. Winne, Albany, N. Y. 

Curtis N. Douglas, Albany, N. Y. 
Harry Rankin, Goshen, N. Y. 

R. Bickford, Boston, Mass. 


Local Members and Guests. 


Waldron Williams. G. F. Stevens, jr. W. H. Fletcher, Jer- 
James 8S. Davis, W. W. Schupner. , sey City, N. J. 


ey et 





Brooklyn. E. F. Perry. M. C. Hughes, Jer- 
Richard S. White. L. P. Parker. sey City, N. J. 
Patrick Moore. G. W. Ball. H. W. Levers. 

P. H. Moore. T. M. Sizer. W. K. Beene. 
Walter G. White. J. L. Thomas. W. R. McDowell. 
Bradley L. Eaton. J. M. Bond. T. B. McDowell. 
H. Chittick, Brook- G. F. Gray. A. Farmer. 

8. C. Stailey. H. B. Eltonhead. 


yn. 
J. C. Turner. 


George C. Lavery, A. F. Stetson, jr. 
Cc. W. Brownson. Y 


Jersey City, N. J. J. A. Smithlin. 


R. W. Brownson. C. G. Sterling. J. N. Ryniker. 
Harry 8. Lafond. L. C. Litchfield. W. Leary. 

S. E. Slaymaker. W. A. Crombie. W. Kirkland, Jer- 
R. 8. Voorhis. Walter Adams. _ Sey City, N. J. 
F. C. Close. E. H. Lewis. F. A. Niles. 


Frederick Steeves. George W. Jones. W. A. Eaton, 
Arthur E. Lane. Charles F. Fischer, R. W. Alexander. 
W. E. Van Wert. C. L. Adams, : jr. L. G. Leonard. 
A. P. Bigelow. A. R. Carr. W. I. Reed, 





OHIO BUILDERS AND TRADERS WILL BANQUET. 

CoLuMBus, OnI0, Sept. 27.—The entertainment com- 
mittee of the Builders and Traders’ Exchange is prepar- 
ing for a banquet to be served at the exchange head- 
quarters, seventh floor of the Brunson building, the night 
of October 12, Columbus day, which will also be the 
celebration of the eighteenth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the present organization. 

J. S. Coulter, founder of the Builders’ Exchange in 
Columbus, who is still living, 85 years of age and hale, 
will be the guest of honor, and several of the charter 
members, who still are stanch supporters, will be on 
the program. 

The exchange has grown from a handful of con- 
tractors to the largest exchange in the country, for the 
population of the city, 215 members constituting its ros- 
ter. These members are manufacturers of all kinds of 
building material, general contractors, concrete contract- 
ors, plumbing and heating and ventilating contractors, 
furnace makers and agents, brick makers and agents, 
roofing contractors, stone mason contractors, cut stone 
contractors, metal manufacturers, painting and glazing 
contractors, and, in fact, the entire building trades are 
represented. These men must all do business with one 
another, because of the conditions under which the build- 
ing trades are transacted, and they have an organization 
and a meeting place for the purpose of expediting busi- 
ness. The exchange is the clearing house of the builders. 

The principal feature of the exchange 1s the plan 
room, where all the architects file their plans. This en- 
ables them to get numerous bids, keen competition, and 
thus the owner secures the best possible price. The 
United States government and the state of Ohio aud the 
city, also the county, use the exchange plan room as a 
medium in letting contracts for public work. Since the 
first of the year Secretary John A. Kelly has had 150 
sets of plans on file, estimated at, a total aggregate cost 
of $20,000,000. 
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CARRIAGE BUILDERS MEET. 


Thirty = Eighth Annual Convention of Vehicle 
Manutacturers Well Attended—Officers 
Elected—Prominent Exhibitors. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO., Sept. 28.—Not so you can notice 
it has Old Dobbin lost his time honored job through the 
competition of the horseless, say the members of the 
Carriage Builders’ National Association, which is hold- 
ing its thirty-eighth annual meeting at the armory in 
this city. The registration» list shows that over 900 
members and visitors have registered who are entitled 
to wear the official badge of the association. 

The main hall of the armory is devoted to the exhibits 
made by the various manufacturers; 29,700 square feet 
of floor space are covered by the exhibits, which are in 
charge of C. H. E. Redding, of New York city, who 
has arranged the exhibits for twenty-seven years at the 
various conventions. This is the second time in its 
history that the association has met in this city, it hav- 
ing held a convention here in 1900. Attendance is larger 
than ever before, with a larger number of exhibits. 

The convention was called to order September 27 
at 9:30 a. m. in the battery drill room by President 
W. H. MeIntyre, of Auburn, Ind., who introduced Hon. 
Louis Schwab, M.D., mayor of Cincinnati, who in a 
humorous talk extended the welcome of the city; re- 
sponse on behalf of the association was made by Morris 
Woodhull, of Dayton, Ohio. 

An illustrated lecture on the Panama canal, given by 
James A. Green, of Cincinnati, was highly enjoyed. The 
routine business of the convention was then taken up 
and disposed of and the Chair named committees on 
nominations, on resolutions, on exhibition and an obitu- 
ary committee. 

On Tuesday evening a reception was given at the 
Sinton hotel to the members and their ladies, from 8 to 
11:30 p. m., and was very enjoyable and attended by 
everybody. 

At the second session, held Wednesday morning, the 
executive committee presented its report through Charles 
A, Lancaster, of Merrimac, Mass. The report of the 
secretary-treasurer was read and approved. 

The convention then listened to an entertaining paper 
on ‘‘How Carriages Were Built in the Early Days,’’ by 
Charles Eckhert, of Auburn, Ind. A report on ‘‘Good 
Roads,’’ by Owen Lilly, of Memphis, Tenn., received 
favorable attention. The committee on fire insurance 
presented an interesting report through its chairman, 
T. J. Sullivan, of Rochester, N. Y. J. D. Dort, chair- 
man of the committee on costs, presented its report, 
which caused much animated discussion. F. A. Hastings, 
of Chicago, read a paper on the ‘‘ Rubber Tire Question. ’’ 
The committee on nominations of officers for the ensu- 
ing year named C. J. Richter, of New York, a retired 
carriage manufacturer, formerly of Brewster & Co., as 
president. H.C. McLear, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., who has 
served as secretary-treasurer for a quarter of a century, 
was renamed. These officers were elected by acclama- 
tion. President-elect Richter was not in attendance at 
the convention; it was stated that he had just returned 
from a European tour on Monday and could not be 
present. Secretary-Treasurer McLear was also absent, 
on account of illness. The list of vice presidents, one 
for each state, and the executive committees were an- 
nounced, and the meeting adjourned to meet Thursday 
to consider special reports of committees and business 
of general interest. On Thursday evening in the grand 
banquet hall of the Sinton hotel a banquet was tendered 
to the delegates and members at which 425 plates were 
laid. 

The convention adjourned Thursday and Friday the 
exhibits were removed and the thirty-eighth annual 
became a memory. 

The following firms had exhibits at the convention: 


Aden Mig. Co., Danville, Va. Federal Rubber Co., Milwau- 
Ault & Wiborg Co. Varnish ee, s. 
— Mfg. Co., North East, 


Works, Cincinnati. 
Backstay Machine & Leather ‘a. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 

Akron. $i 

Fitch Gear Co., Rome, N. Y. 


Co., Union City, Ind. | 
Bauer Bros. Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati. 
Bradley & Son, C. C., Syra- Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron. 
cuse, N. Y. ‘i Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Buob & Scheu, Cincinnati. k 





Buser-Poston Tufting Machine 
Co., Chillicothe. 
Byron & Sons, W. D., Wil- 
liamsport, Md. 

Campbell & Dann Mfg. Co., 
Tullaboma, Tenn. 

Carriage Woodstock Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Carter Co., George R., Con- 
nersville, Ind. 

Cately & Ettling, Cortland, 


Chase & Co., L. C., Boston, 
ass. 

Cleveland Hardware Co., 
Cleveland. 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., 
Zoek, N. Y. 

Cortland mp Goods Co., 
Cortland, N. Y. 

Cowles & Co., New Haven, 
onn. 

Dayton Malleable Iron Co., 


ayton. 
Diamond Rubber Co., Akron. 
Dusenbury & Co., Inc., New 


York, N. Y. 
Eberhard Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Eccles Co., Richard, Auburn, 


Excelsior Seat Co., Columbus. 
Fabrikoid Co., Newburgh, 


Ie Ee 
Eadie Vehicle Gear Co., New 


ork, N. Y. 
Fairfield Rubber Co., Fair- 
field, Conn. 


ron. 

Gramm Motor Car Co., Bow- 

be Green. 

Hartford Rubber Works Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Herbrand Co., Fremont. 

Hess Spring & Axle Co., Car- 


thage. 
Higgin Mfg. Co., Newport, Ky. 
Keystone Forging Co., North- 
umberland, Pa. 
Kimole, Andrew, Zanesville. 
King Fifth Wheel Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
— Spring & Axle Co., 
ttsburg, Pa. 
Lowe Bros. Co., Dayton. 
Lounsbury & Sons, G. H., 
Cincinnati. 
ae Stamping Co. New 


ork, N. ¥. 
Modoc Paint Co., Dayton. 
Moller & Schumann, Brooklyn, 


Monarch Carriage Goods Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Mulholland Co., Dunkirk, N. Y. 

— Wheel Co., Muncie, 


n 

National Aluminum & Bronze 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Hardware Co., Cin- 


cinnati. 

National Malleable Castings 
Co., Cleveland. 

— Co., F. A., Augusta, 
y. 


Nelson Co., A. T. A., Cincin- Smith & Co., Edward, New 

nati. York, N. Y. 
Novelty Tufting Machine Co., Span as. Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Chicago. Standard Varnish Works, Chi- 
Peters & Herron Dash Co. cago. 

Columbus. Stein Double Cushion Tire 
Pierce Co., F. O ., New York, Co., Akron. 

N. ¥. Thermoid Rubber Co., Tren- 
Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., ton, N. J. 

Piqua. Union Bow Co., Cleveland. 
Reilly & Sons, P., Newark, Victor Rubber €o., Springfield. 
Wayne Wheel Co., Newark, 


; we 
Own. West Tire Setter Co., Roches- 
Rhodes & Co., James H., Chi-_ ter, N. Y 


cago. ey Co., C. A., Hunter’s 
Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Point, New York, N. Y. 
Pa. Backstay Machine & Leather 
Royer Wheel Co., Cincinnati. Co., Union sg Ind. 
Schubert Bros. Gear Co., Fitch Gear Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Oneida, N. Y. Carriage Woodstock Co., 
Sheldon Axle Co., Wilkesbarre, Owensboro, Ky. 
a. Modoc Paint Co., Dayton. 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- Union Bow Co., Cleveland. 
adie Vehicle Gear Co., New 


land. 
Shortsville Wheel Co., Shorts- York. 
ville, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION ITEMS. 


Exposition Closes—Lumbermen’s Club Opens Season 
—Western Retailers Make Healthy Gains— 
Credit Men Confer—Hoo-=Hoo Plan. 


N. J. 
—— Rubber Co., Youngs- 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 28.—The Ohio Valley Exposi- 
tion closed Sunday, September 25. The directors say 
there will be a deficit for the guarantors to face. The 
gate receipts were $125,000 and $50,000 was received 
from the sale of space. All the concessions paid well, 
but the production of the opera of ‘‘Paolette,’’ at a 
cost of $63,000, put the exposition company in the hole. 
The buildings were sold at auction for removal, but the 
prices received were very low. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB’S FIRST MEET- 
ING OF THE SEASON. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 27.—The first meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club for the season of 1910-11 has been 
called for Saturday, October 1, at 1 o’clock, at the Hotel 
Gayoso. 

There will also be a meeting of the red gum manufac- 
turers at the Hotel Gayoso on Saturday under the 
auspices of President R. M. Carrier, of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. This will be called at 10 
o’clock. It will continue in session the greater part of 
the day and discussion will take place regarding the 
condition of the gum market, with such suggestions as 
may be made looking to the betterment thereof. The 
club has invited the delegates to this meeting to be its 
guests at luncheon and therefore the members are look- 
ing forward to a most enthusiastic initial gathering. 

A considerable number of gum manufacturers are 
members of the Lumbermen’s Club and will participate 
in the conference. There will be some new business to 
come up at the meeting of the club and the attendance 
is expected to be full. From fifty to sixty gum manu- 
facturers, including the Memphis contingent, expect to 
be at this gum conference. 





GAINING MEMBERS. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 24.—A. L. Porter, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has re- 
turned from the Hoo-Hoo meeting at San Francisco. He 
reports sixteen new members as the result of the meeting 
at Los Angeles and five new members from San Fran- 
cisco. He estimated the association will have 1,000 
members by the time of the annual meeting at San Fran- 
cisco in February, which will be an increase of 400 from 
the meeting this year at Portland. 

Mr. Porter asked the Southern Pacific for a rate from 
San Francisco to southern California points for the 
lumbermen who attend the annual meeting. It is ex- 
pected that three Pullmans will leave Spokane for the 
convention, three from Seattle and Tacoma and the 
~~ of the special train will be assembled at Port- 
and. 

A handsome souvenir badge is being prepared in which 
the California poppy and the bear will play an important 
part. 





OHIO CREDIT MEN MEET. 


CoLuMBys, OHIO, Sept. 27.—At the annual meeting of 
the Columbus Association of Credit Men held Monday 
evening, September 26, at the Ohio Club, officers for the 
coming year were elected as follows: J. J. Jennings, 
president ; G. Edward Smith, vice president; Walter Eng- 
lish, secretary; B. J. Throop, Harry E. Smith and Samucl 
Fippen, members of the executive committee. 

The announcement was made that the national officers 
of the association would be the guests of the Columbus 
branch at their next meeting. A. R. Markle, of the 
Columbus Chain Company, read a paper on ‘‘ Collections 
and How to Handle Them.’’ This paper was awarded 
the prize in the national competition. J. H. Tilton, of 
the Clarke, Davis & Poore Company, H. E. Smith and 
B. L. Watson, reported on the national meeting held last 
summer in New Orleans. 





MEETING AT ONALASKA, 


The Hoo-Hoo of eastern Texas are preparing for a big 
concatenation to be held at Onalaska, Tex., October 29. 
Arrangements are being made for a splendid concatena- 
tion, which will create interest in the domain of the 
Great Black Cat and pine woods of eastern Texas. 


LUMBERMEN EAT AND PLAY. 


Missourians Dine on Chicken—Hoosiers Bewail De- 
feat—Tennesseans Can’t Make Match—Quakers 
Frolic—Change in Texas Rates. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 26.—The Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis enjoyed another of its periodical 
automobile-chicken dinner outings last week. About 
twenty members of the association made the journey to 
Cedar Crest, twenty miles south of St. Louis. Charles 
L, A. Beckers, of the Beckers-Schnelle Lumber Company, 
as chairman of the entertainment committee, provided 
the picnickers with a variety of pastimes. Among these 
was a baseball game, played in halves, with a chicken 
dinner in the interim. The game resulted in a score of 
15 to 12 in favor of the ‘‘ Price Cutters.’’ At the din- 
ner, during which President James Prendergast presided 
as toastmaster, several informal talks on trade subjects 
were made, 





A WAIL FROM THE INDIANAPOLIS FANS. 


Rock us to sleep, mother, rock us to sleep. 

Don’t let Cinci’s team at us get a peep. 

Oh! why did you let us with them compete 

When you knew in your heart we were sure to be beat. 


Look at their team, ma—you’ll have to declare 
That the finest of Hardwood Timber is there. 
There’s Haberer, the Catcher, so tall and so slim, 
Really reminds you of Old Sunny Jim. 


Anderson, First Baseman, who started to gloat 

When he found our crack Team was nearly all Dote. 

And Moran, the Left Fielder, when a two-base did wedge, 
Had the nerve to tell us that we were not Square Edged. 


Billy Bass, their Pitcher, with an arm of mighty brass; 
Bill’s noted for his pluck, ma, and noted for his sass. 
Chaplin, the Short Stop, who made a two-base hit, 
Johnson, Doppes, Shields and their Center Fielder, Kipp. 


Just look at the whole team, ma; you'll find no Wane or Dote, 

But strictly, high-class stock, Pin Lt ge 3d Lynn and Oak. 
h! we feel mighty sore, ma, and still feel mighty blue, 

When we look at that old score, ma, of—EIGHT—to—TWO. 


So, mother, treat us kindly, and let us sleep till dawn. 

We feel that we’ve been Ripped, Cross-cut and Quarter-sawn. 
Oh! mother, rock us gently, our aching hearts | lull. 
Just think of what they’ve dubbed us, ma—RANK—MILL— 


L. 


DONE FOR THIS SEASON. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 27.—Manager McClure, of the 
baseball team of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
is authority for the statement that all efforts to secure 
a game of ball with Nashville, Cincinnati or Indian- 
apolis for October 1 have failed and that there will be 
no further championship contests this season. He says, 
however, that the boys composing his aggregation of ball 
tossers are anxiously waiting for the coming of next 
season in order that they may have an opportunity of 
administering defeat to some of the teams that got away 
with the big ends of the score this year. 

As matters now stand, Memphis and Nashville have 
played, all told, five games, and Memphis has won three 
of these. Memphis and Indianapolis have played one 
game each, one last year and one this, and honors are 
even. Memphis has played only one game with Cincin- 
nati and that city won, with the result that that is the 
only city that can boast of being actually ahead of 
Memphis in point of games won. 








PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN ENJOY OUTING. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 24.—The annual outing of 
the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange to Glen Sum- 
mit, September 20-22, was a success in every way. 

Among those who went were Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Allen 
and daughter Flora; Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Arbelo, F. W. 
Aszmann, John Barber, H. H. Benners, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. T. Betts, Maurice W. Boyer, Misses Mary A. and 
Caroline Bruner, George H. Buzby, James G. Crowell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fisher Dalrymple, son Thomas and daugh- 
ter Alice; S. B. Vrooman, jr.; George B. Dreizler, 
Thomas B. Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. George A. Howes 
and daughters Alice, Edith and Janie; John E. Howes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor E. Kugler, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
H. Lear, Mr. and Mrs. William MacBride and. son 
Russell, Harold U. Martin, John W. Murrell, R. B. Ray- 
ner, Herbert P. Robinson and son Wood, Harry C, Say- 
lor, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin A. Smith, jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
George M. Speigle and daughter Mima, George W. Stoker, 
A. W. Trimble, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 8. Underhill. 





TEXAS LUMBER RATES AMENDED. 


AustTIN, TEx., Sept. 26.—The railroad commission has 
just issued an order amending the tariff to apply on ship- 
ments of lumber and articles taking lumber rates, as 
follows: 


Rates on lumber and articles taking lumber rates, in car- 
loads, from milling points on the Beaumont & Great North- 
ern railroad to the points named below on the International 
& Great Northern railroad, shall be as follows: 

Harrisburg to Galveston, inclusive, 8% cents; Houston to 
Riverside, inclusive, 8 cents; Clines litis, Huntsville, 10 
cents; Pierce Junction to East Columbia, inclusive, 12 
cents; Latexo, Grapeland, Salmon, 12% cents; Elkhart, 
Cronin, 13% cents; Palestine, Wells Creek, 16 cents; Neches, 
Pierce to Overton, inclusive, 16 cents; Willingham to Lin- 
dale, inclusive, Bryan, 16 cents; College, 15% cents; ee 

ts 





to Navasota, inclusive, Permier to Anderson, inclusive, 
cents; Siddall to Roans Prairie, inclusive, cen 
Heffron to Bedias, inclusive, 16 cents; Madisonville, 17 
cents; McCormick to Crooks, inclusive, 12% cents; Fetzer 
to Kuhlman, inclusive, .10 cents. 

Rates on lumber and articles taking lumber rates, in car- 
loads, from milling points on the Beaumont & Great North- 
ern railroad to the points named below shall be as follows: 

Sugarland railway, all stations, 15 cents; to Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe stations; Hitchcock to Alvin, inclusi 
8% cents; Manvel and Dukes to Sealy, inclusive, 15 
—: Brenham to Somerville and Eldridge to Caseys, 
cents. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


General Buying Light—Encouraging Inquiries for 
Lumber from Government and Railway Sources— 
Foreign Demand Good—Califomia Trade Poor. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 24.—While inquiries are numer- 
ous and several fair sized orders have been shipped, buy- 
ing generally is light. It is believed that the yards will 
not put in much stock until after the first of the year, 
and rail business consequently will remain light for a 
number of weeks. There is some consolation, however, 
in the fact that inquiries have been received during the 
week from the government and the railroads for lumber 
aggregating 7,000,000 feet. Among these inquiries that 
have been placed among Northwest mills is one from the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad for 2,000,000 
feet of lumber to be used mostly for car building. The 
United States quartermaster at Seattle has asked for bids 
on more than 1,500,000 feet of lumber for use at Hono- 
lulu, and Northwest lumbermen believe that of the bids 
to be opened at Washington, D. C., this week for 2,000,- 
000 feet of fir lumber for use on the Panama canal and 
1,080,000 feet for additional contracts, the greater part 
will be let to Puget sound and Columbia river mills. 

While the eastern rail business remains light and Cali- 
fornia trade is very poor, the foreign demand for lum- 
ber is good. Most of the cargo mills have plenty of 
orders to keep them busy for some time. Among other 
large foreign orders reported is one for spruce lumber 
aggregating 10,000,000 feet secured by the South Bend 
Mills & Timber Company, of South Bend. 

Curtailment of the production of lumber in the North- 
west continues. It is estimated that the output of mills 
in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana has been 
reduced about 33 percent. 

A. C. Hemphill, of the Jacobsen-Hemphill Lumber 
Company, Stanwood, has severed his connection with that 
concern and will take up the managership of the recently 
organized Continental Lumber Company, of Portland, 
Ore. The officers of this company are: E. A. Christen- 
sen, president; R. F. Lytle, vice president and treas- 
urer, and A. C. Hemphill, secretary and manager. Vice 
President Lytle is also president of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, recently organized at Aberdeen and represent- 
ing twenty of the largest mills on Grays and Willapa 
harbors. Mr. Lytle has been interested in the lumber 
business of the Coast for a number of years and is the 
chief owner of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Hoquiam. 

J. H. Baird, Supreme Scrivenoter of Hoo-Hoo; M. M. 
Ransom, of the John B. Ransom Lumber Company, and 
E. W. Foster, all of Nashville, Tenn., were in Seattle 
September 22. After being shown about the city they 
expressed the opinion that Seattle was one of the great- 
est cities they had visited in the West. The party left 
the following day for Victoria. 


Charter Situation. 


Very little coastwise business is in sight and foreign 
business is about normal. Several large cargoes are 
being loaded on Puget sound and the Columbia river 
for South American ports. California trade is disap- 
pointing and there seems to be no signs of its picking 
up. ’ The Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast 
reports the following recent fixtures: Steamer Olson § 
Mahony, Puget sound to San Francisco, $3.50; steamer 
Jim Butler, Puget sound to San Pedro, $4; schooner 
El Dorado, Puget sound to Port Chile, 40s; schooner 
Forester, Noyo to Callao, 41s 3d; barkentine Jane L. 
Stanford, Grays harbor to Brisbane, 33s; schooner 
Willis A. Holden, Puget sound to Santa Rosalia, $6; 
steamer Nome City, Columbia river to San Pedro, $4. 

After October 1 the business of the MecCoughey Lum- 
ber Company, offices at 613 Mutual Life building, Seattle, 
will be handled at the office of the McCoughey Mill 
Company, Forston. Although H. L. McCoughey will 
retain the office in the Mutual Life building he expects 
to spend most of the coming winter in California with 
his family, hence the change of the office to. Forston, 
where W. H. MeCoughey is in charge. This arrange- 
ment will continue until early spring and, as the office 
at Forston will have long distance telephone connection, 
the patrons of the McCoughey Lumber Company will 
have no trouble in continuing their business relations 
with the company as before. 

A saw mill having a capacity of 50,000 feet a day will 
be erected this fall at Des Moines by A. Willard & Co. 
The Des Moines Commercial Club furnished a site for 
the plant. The mill company will begin work on its 
new pier immediately, it being understood in the agree- 
ment that the dock will be for public use. The plant 
will employ about fifty men at the start. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Railroad Material of All Kinds in Demand—Fair Dis- 
tracts Attention from Business—Well Known Logger 
Injured, 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Sept. 24.—There has been no 
change of importance in the lumber business during the 
week with the exception of considerable inquiry from 
railroads for all classes of material, especially car build- 
ing. Some business is being placed for railroad construc- 
tion material. It is believed that business will soon 
reach a normal state. 

Owing to the Southwestern Washington fair, there 


has not been much doing in the manufacturing line for 
the last week. Many mills gave their employees several 
days off. 

The Northern Pacific is preparing plans for the pur- 
pose of increasing the efficiency of the Cascade tunnels 
and contemplates the double tracking of the road across 
the entire state. 

A. P. Stockwell, of Aberdeen, well known logger, was 
seriously injured a few days ago in a runaway accident. 

The banquet in honor of the starting of the new mill 
belonging to the Syverson Lumber & Shingle Company, 
of Montesano, was well attended. The plant will be a 
great factor in increasing the business of the town. 

The Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, of Centralia, 
has moved into its new office building, which would be 
considered an ornate piece of architecture in any city. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Shingle Prices at Rock Bottom—New Mill Plant Under 
Way—Change in Mill Ownership—Notes of the 
Trade. 


Tacoma, WAsH., Sept.—The Howell-Hill Mill Com- 
pany steams up its new shingle mill near McMillan today 
and has resumed running at its Midland mill, which was 
closed for a while. The McMillan mill has a capacity 
of about 60,000 shingles. Clarence E. Hill, of the Hill 
Lumber Company, who is largely interested in the two 
companies, says of shingles: 

There is only one thing certain about red cedar shingles, 
and that is that prices are at rock bottom. The only wa 
they can change is to advance. Selling at present mill 
— means operating at a loss for the mill which has to 
uy the logs. Orders have been considerably better the 
last week or two, but there has been no improvement in 
prices. While no concerted action has been taken, a few 
of the mills are shutting down. Fall trade has not devel- 
oped and notwithstanding prices are not going lower, be- 
cause the supply will be well down. Too much politics is 
one of the things affecting shingles and lumber. There 
are practically no lumber orders at all. 

August von Boecklin, president of the Manley-Moore 
Lumber Company and of the Washington Manufacturing 
Company, is in the East on a several weeks’ business 
trip. 

H. E. Salsich, president of the Salsich Lumber Com- 
pany, was in this city this week from McKenna, where 
the company’s big plant is situated. Mr. Salsich has 
just returned from a trip to Hartland, Wis., his former 
home. 

The O’Connell Lumber Company, in which J. T. Greg- 
ory, of this city, is interested, is shortly to begin con- 
struction on its new plant at Winlock. The site for the 
mill has been cleared and will be about half a mile north 
of the present mill. M. T. O’Connell was in this city 
Tuesday on business. : 

The Black Lake Mill Company, in which P. H. Johns 
and associates are interested, is installing new machinery 
in the plant it recently bought at Black Lake and will 
have it in operation late in October. The company was 
incorporated recently and its main offices are in this city. 

The Holland-Cook Manufacturing Company, at Eaton- 
ville, has taken over the plant of the defunct C. E. Lit- 
tell Company, on the Tacoma Eastern railroad about three 
miles out of Tacoma. The new company is making some 
betterments and will begin operating the Littell plant in 
October, manufacturing columns and other specialties. 

The Winkleman Lumber Company’s Central Mill Com- 
pany plant in Tacoma is running regularly and is finding 
good business. The plant is especially adapted to handle 
local trade economically and is getting a lot of it. 

The new plant of the Syverson Lumber & Shingle 
Company at Montesano, in which the Onn Lumber & 
Shingle Company, of this city, is interested, is running, 
and the company expeets to have it going full speed about 
October 1. The machinery has been working smoothly 
thus far. 

W. C. Bidwell left Patterson & Co. about a month ago 
to assume management of the Amerco mill, which is under 
lease to the American Commercial Company. The mill 
has a capacity of about 100,000 feet a day and is run- 
ning steadily, Mr. Bidwell states, and finding business 
fairly satisfactory. 

H. 8. Mitchell, of the Eatonville Lumber Company, 
was in this city Tuesday from Eatonville, where the com- 
pany’s plant is situated and where he has been making 
his home this summer with his family. 





IN THE GRAYS HAREOR COUNTRY. 


Forestry Students Complete Extensive Cruise in Forest 
Reserve—Business Outlook Good—Real Cause of 
Forest Fires. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQuiaAM, WasuH., Sept. 24.—Members 
in the forestry class from the University of Washington, 
under the supervision of First Assistant W. H. Gibbons, 
have completed a cruise of 20,000 acres of federal 
lands in the Olympic forest reserve. The timber cruised 
will be thrown on the market in a few weeks and will 
be sold to the highest bidders. The areas cruised car 
a fair stand of Douglas fir, averaging between 40,000 and 
50,000 feet to the acre. The timber is accessible. 

The Western Washington Fair opened Monday, mid- 
way between Chehalis and Centralia, and will continue 
throughout the week. 

Hoquiam is preparing an ordinance providing for 
an ‘‘occupation tax.’’ It is planned to raise about 


- $40,000 a year by means of this tax on merchants, 


manufacturers and all professional men. The highest 


tax, in all probability, will be laid against mill owuers. 
It is estimated that this tax will average about $60 a 
year. 

The steamer Coronado has sailed for San Francisco, 
having loaded lumber at the Union mill. The steamer 
Helene shifted from the Lytle mill, Hoquiam, to the 
Western mill, Aberdeen, to complete its cargo. Steamer 
Willapa has finished at the Grays Harbor Lumber & Shin- 
gle Company’s plant and is completing its cargo for 
southern California ports at the Hulburt mill. 

The failure to clear up the debris after logging opera- 
tions was the real cause of the destruction by forest 
fires in this state. It will cost probably $2 to $3 a 
thousand feet more to log land and clean up property 
than it does merely to remove logs and leave the debris 
on the ground. Disregarding this fact, the Forest Serv- 
ive insists on demanding as much for stumpage on the 
reservations as is asked on private land. The result is 
that the forest reservations are left practically untouched. 

An unusual demand for spruce lumber for foreign 
shipment has set in on this harbor. The South Bend 
Mills & Timber Company has an order for 10,000,000 
feet of this class of lumber. The Quinault Lumber 
Company is getting out a cargo of clear spruce. Both 
orders will go foreign via Cape Horn. 

The grain crop is being harvested and, while it falls 
considerably short of some crops that have been made 
in this state, it is sufficiently large for all of the wheat 
farmers to receive substantial returns. It is at least a 
good crop and selling at a fair price. While the lumber 
business is not especially active, it is in far better shape 
than it has been for several years. Grays harbor, with 
two roads coming in over a new line of track, and 
branching north and south, has great hopes of prosperity. 





DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Sept. 26.—The newly organized 
Pacific Lumber Agency has appointed the following dis- 
trict representatives : 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana—C. H. Ditewig; 
headquarters, Spokane. 

tah, Colorado and Wyoming—D. H. Cale, Denver, Colo. 
North Dakota and British Northwest—B. NK. Smith, Fargo, 


~ South Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin—M. T. Owens, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nebraska—J. J. Bonekemper, Lincoln, Neb. 

Iowa—C. G. Crull, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma—Thor W. Sanborn, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Illinois, Michigan and Indiana and states thereof—A. J. 
Stine, Chicago. 

The mills associated in the Pacific Agency are 
(Grays harbor) Grays Harbor Lumber Company, Na- 
tional Lumber & Box Company, Hoquiam Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Federal Mill Company, Western Lum- 
ber Company, Hulbert Mill Company, Donovan Lumber 
Company, 8. E. Slade Lumber Company, American Mill 
Company, Wilson Bros. Mill Company, Union Mill Com- 
pany, A. J. West Lumber Company, Severson Lumber 
& Shingle Company, (Willapa harbor) Kleeb Lumber 
Company, Columbia Box & Lumber Company, Creech 
Bros. Lumber Company, Quinault Lumber Company, Siler 
Mill Company, Willapa Lumber Company, Clerin & 
Hamilton Lumber Company. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Rift Seen in Gloomy Clouds of Business Depression— 
Logging Operations and Shingle Output Curtailed— 
Cargo Better Than Rail Trade. 

EVERETT, WasH., Sept. 23.—A statement by the 
MeWilliams & Henry Company that a slight improvement 
in lumber shipping is noticeable stands as the first ray 
of hope that has shown through the clouds for several 
weeks. This concern reports that during the week it has 
signed more orders than during the three preceding weeks. 
Prices show no improvement, but there is a distinct satis- 
faction in seeing « return of orders. 

Logging concerns in this vicinity are curtailing output 
one-quarter in order to hold down stocks until mills shall 
have used what they have on hand and stand in a posi- 
tion to make further and greater purchases. Neverthe- 
less, unless there comes to pass a speedy revival in buy- 
ing mills doubtless will enter upon a general agreement 
to curtail output, a step which has reduced Montana’s cut 
about 75 percent. 

In the line of curtailment many shingle mills are join- 
ing the chorus of the silent saws, and, in many instances, 
will stay closed until prices show a tendency to improve. 
The Lake Goodwin Shingle Company, of Lake Goodwin, 
is down for six months; the Island Shingle Company, of 
Stanwood; the Hals Shingle Company, of Granite Falls; 
the Russell Shingle Company, of Silvana; the Hawkinson 
Shingle Company, of Snohomish; the Heath Shingle Com- 
pany of Granite Falls; the Swartz Shingle Company, of 
Granite Falls, and the Boleom-Bartlett Shingle Company, 
of Machias, are among the many plants that are inactive. 
There appears to be a more or less general impression 
that shingles will soon advance owing to the shortage of 
red cedars created by the existing curtailment. Many 
manufacturers, however, have arrived at the conclusion 
that the only method of making their product stable will 
be to establish a price on roofing which will not fluctuate, 
and it is for this purpose that the Washington Shingle 
Grading Association is slowly prosecuting its plan of 
enlisting the codperation of 75 percent of the shingle 
mills in a new organization. 

Contrary to custom and experience cargo business may 
now be considered in better condition than rail trade. 
Activity is noticeable in water shipping, especially with 
the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company and the Canyon 
Lumber Company. The British bottom Strathyre has 
arrived and is tied up at the Great Northern Oriental 
wharf to load 2,000,000 feet from the Canyon company 
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Retail Lumbermen 





Timber Values and Supply and Demand. 
THE SUPPLY OF TIMBER iathis country 


cannot be increased as may occur in a case of iron, copper, silver 
and other metals, through the discovery of new deposits. Timber 
is practically all known and measured and cannot be increased 
by new growth within a life-time. It is a Crop which, after 
cutting, can only reproduce itself at a known rate of growth; a 
rate which the present consumption exceeds by 300 per cent. 


THE DEMAND UPON TIMBER «comes 


from the certain and ever increasing growth of population and 
development throughout the country. 


I. The Lumber industry is now, and always has been 
one of the four largest industries in the United States, with 
a present yearly output valued at over $500,000,000. 


2. Besides this source of demand there is invested in this 
country alone, in industries which are wholly or mainly 
dependent upon timber for raw material, the sum of 
$2,500,000,000. 


3. With all the development in the use of iron and steel 
in the construction world, the increase in the consumption of 
lumber continues yearly. 


Bonds secured by first mortgage on timber lands as issued by 
Clark L. Poole & Co. have a record of no loss or default of interest 
or principal, offer as large an interest return (6 per cent.) as is con- 
sistent with entire safety of principal and are recognized by invest- 
ment authorities as offering exceptional security in every particular. 


You immediately consider any proposition showing a possible 
increase of 20 per cent. in the profits of your business. Such an 
increase is now possible in your investment returns with security as 
good as, or better than you have in the 5 percent. bonds or mort- 
gages you hold. 


It will cost you only a Ic postal to get this information. 
Write NOW while you have it in mind. 


Clark L. Poole & Co., 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Most Solid Asset } 
i 
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The History of Standing Timber is not one of ups 
and downs; the so called fluctuating market is un- 
known in Timber Land Investments. Think back 
over the increased value in all timber land invest- 
ments made in any section of the United States ten 
years ago. There is no reason to expect any smaller 
ratio of increase in the future. The same chances 
exist today, if you know where to get the timber. 
No line of investment is so steady and so sure. Tim- 
ber wisely bought here in the Northwest will make 
your fortune. We have put many years into the 
study of timber. 

Our Profit Shoring Timber Bonds, secured by first mortgage on 
standing timber are especially attractive to investors for they 


combine safety wtth a speculative feature, without impairing 
the security. Complete information upon request. s 


American Timber Company 
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U Paid up Capital $250,000 U 
Henry Building - - Seattle, Wash. 
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British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 
All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. _ Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Correspondence solicited from 
bona fide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE ‘iisinour since: Vancouver, B. C. 








K A & D # 0 0 D will find it to their advantage 


to send for free. sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Cr cago 








consigned to Australia, which country has been a factor 
in cargo business during the rail lull. This cargo is the 
fourth sent out of Everett for the island within the last 
few. weeks. The steam schooner Harold Dollar has 
cleared with about 500,000 feet from the Canyon com- 
pany and will take on a deckload of poles at Blaine. 
The barkentine Mary Winkleman has arrived at the 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company’s wharf for a full 
cargo consigned to California. The steam schooner 
Wasp shifted from the Clark-Nickerson plant to the 
Crown Lumber Company’s dock at Mukilteo yesterday 
to complete a cargo for California. The steam schooner 
Bee is another recent arrival at the Clark-Nickerson mill. 

Everett Hoo-Hoo have decided to give a dinner at the 
Hotel Mitchell during October, complimentary to Harry 
J. Miller, of Index, who was recently elected to the 
exalted position of Snark of the Universe. While it is 
planned to make the banquet strictly a local affair, 
nevertheless ten or twelve out of town guests, personal 
friends of the Snark, will attend. The committee in 
charge of making merry in honor of the neighboring 
mill owner is composed of H. W. Stuchell, of the Eclipse 
Mill Company; W. H. Boner and E. B. Wight, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, and J. H. McWilliams, 
of McWilliams & Henry. 

D. C. Morris, a hustling representative of the Noll- 
Welty Lumber Company, which recently opened a Coast 
office in the Fidelity building, Tacoma, was in Everett 
calling on the trade this week. 


OREGON 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 














Mills in Steady Operation—Foreign Demand Good— 
Extensive Improvements at Various Plants—New 
Planing Mill About Ready for Operation. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Sept. 24.—Local demand for lumber 
keeps up. Mills in this city are operating steadily and 
disposing of their product in spite of the fact that the 
demand from the middle states is below normal. Con- 
siderable material also is being shipped to foreign ports 
and this helps to relieve the situation. 

The Monarch Lumber Company at its new plant on 
the peninsula, near Portland, has installed a 1,000- 
horsepower, Battenhard type, watertube boiler, built by 
the Moran Company, Seattle. This addition will bring 
the capacity of the plant up to 2,500-horsepower. A 
Worthington boiler feed has been installed and a 24x30 
Stetson-Ross 2-side timber sizer. Three transformers 
also are being installed. 

The Portland Lumber Company has extended a large 
pipe to the docks, where 6-inch connection are available 
for use by the fireboat. The company’s provisions for 
fire protection are now considered perfect. 

The North Pacific Lumber Company has installed a 
system of pipes throughout its plant and yards for fire 
protection purposes, which can be used in connection with 
the city fire apparatus and the city fireboat. The build- 
ings and yards are sprinkled twice daily during the dry 
season. 

Many lumber dealers and timbermen probably will 
soon be located in the new and magnificent Spalding 
building in the heart of the city. Among those who 
already have moved in are J. D. Lacey & Co., whose Port- 
land department is in charge of H. D. Langille. J. N. 
Teal, counsel for the Oregon & Washington Lumber Man- 
ufaecturers’ Association has a suite of offices in the build- 
ing. The Twin Falls Logging Company moved in recently. 

David C. Whitney and Charles Strichfield, of Detroit, 
Mich., principals in the Whitney Company, Limited, of 
this city, left for home a few days ago after spending 
two weeks in inspecting the company’s holdings in this 
district. W. B. Bach, of the Summerville Lumber Com- 
pany, Imbler, was in Portland recently. He states that 
the company is operating its box factory day and night. 

Guy Standifer has disposed of his interest in the 
West Side Lumber & Shingle Company, this city, and 
will devoie his time to the affairs of the Pacific Con- 
struction Company, which will construct about fifteen 
miles of railroad for the Carlton Consolidated Lumber 
Company, of Carlton. Mr. Standifer was one of the 
organizers of the new construction company. 

G. V. Learned, of the Learned Lumber Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and E. L. Connor, of the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Company, Seattle, were in Portland recently 
visiting H. G. Wells, Portland representative of the 
Morrison-Merrill Company, of Salt Lake City. 

R. D. Inman, of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company, 
who left Portland to attend the Hoo-Hoo annual at San 
Francisco, extended his trip to Ohio to pay his mother 
a visit. 

G. K. Wentworth, president of the Portland Luinber 
Company, of this city, who has been on the Coast for 
some time looking over his interests, left for his home in 
Chicago a few days ago accompanied by Mrs. Wentworth 
and daughter. 

Pacific Coast manager Dickenson, of the Lidzerwood 
Manufacturing Company, Seattle, has opened an office 
in this city with W. E. Bouscher in charge. 

John Thompson formerly connected with the Northland 
Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich., but more recenily 
operating in the Georgian Bay district, is spending a 
few weeks on the Coast. 

A. C. Dixon, general manager of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Company, was in Portland during the week. 

Frank Stenzel, a well known Gray’s harbor logger, 
has moved from Aberdeen to this city. 

H. C. Clair, of the Twin Falls Logging Company, who 
went east several weeks ago, is expected to return to 











Portland October 1. 


C. W. Allen, of Denver, Colo., who is connected with 
the Hendy-Minor Lumber Company, was in this city a 
few days ago. 

The D. L. Kelly Lumber Company, of Warrenton, 
has completed an sponge dry shed. The loading track 
has been lengthened so that it will permit the loading of 
seven cars at once. 

The Three Pines Lumber Company, Three Pines, will 
have its new planing mill ready for operation October 
1. It will be equipped with one Fay & Egan planer and 
matcher and one American Woodworking Machinery 
Company’s machine. The output of the sawmill eleven 
miles from Three Pines is flumed to the planing mill on 
the Southern Pacific. 

A. H. Ford and F. F. Williams have organized the 
Cow Creek Mill Company and have bought the saw mill 
and about 200,000,000 feet of timber from the Oregon 
Idaho Lumber Company, at Glendale. L. R. Ferbrache, 
former owner of the plant, and Tom Bell, well known 
Columbia river logger, have taken a contract to deliver 
the logs to the mill. 

W. P. Bartlett and Frank Bartlett, of Eau Claire, 
Wis.; F. S. Stanley, of Portland; the Robert Dollar 
Company, San. Francisco, and 8S. P. Bartlett, George 
Hartley and E. E. Johnson, of Coquille, have bought the 
plant of the Randolph Lumber Company, Bandon, and 
a supply of timber sufficient to operate the mill for a 
number of years. 

The Columbia Valley Lumber Company, which is 
building a mill at the new town of Wauna on the lower 
Columbia a short distance west of Westport, has es- 
tablished offices in the new Spalding building. A. W. 
Clark, of the O. K. Logging Company, is president of 
the concern. 

Frank H. Rosenberg, well known lumberman and 
prominent Hoo-Hoo, has associated himself ‘with the Bed 
Rock Lumber Company, whose mill is on the Oregon & 
Southeastern railroad, ten miles east of Cottage Grove. 

A 50,000-foot capacity saw mill is being installed 
near Cottage Grove by the Orchard Land & Timber 
Company. The company recently acquired a section of 
timber land in that vicinity. The cut will be flumed 
to the Southern Pacific. 

The Rainier Lumber & Shingle Company, Rainier, is 
running day and night. Perey Allen, formerly of Allen 
& Buoy, is the manager. This mill formerly was owned 
by the Oregon-Kansas Lumber Company. 

The Baker-White Pine Lumber Company is installing 
a saw mill near Austin. Frank Gardner is manager for 
the company. 

Charles Winton, of Wausau, Wis., was in Portland 
this week en route to Prince Albert, Sask., where he is 
heavily interested in a saw mill. Mr. Winton also has 
large interests in Oregon. He was accompanied by Neil 
Brown, of Wausau, a prominent attorney. 

Charles H. Ross, head of the H. W. Ross Lumber 
Company, of Sioux Falls, 8. D., which owns a large string 
of retail yards, was in Portland during the week. 

S. R. Bodine, of the Wendling Lumber Company, re- 
turned this week from Chicago, where he looks after 
sales in the middle West for the company. He reports 
business dull, apparently on account of politics and poo1 
crops in some of the states. Especially in the Dakotas, 
Mr. Bodine says, is business quiet. 

John F. Stevens, president of the Hill lines in Ore- 
gon, stated this week that irrespective of politics Hill 
construction work under way in this state will be ecar- 
ried to completion without delay. The Hill system 
is spending about $1,000,000 a month in this district 
on new work. Projected work will be handled cautiously 
until the financial situation becomes more settled. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


Wisconsin Operator to Build Mill at Gold Beach— 
Work on Jetty Progressing Rapidly—Coquille to 
Have Saw Mill. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., Sept. 20.—Charles H. Burst, of! 
Appleton, Wis., will build a mill near Gold Beach. He 
has bought timber lands and has gone to San Francisco 
to buy machinery. In addition to the saw mill there 
will be a sash and door plant. 

The work on the jetty at the Siuslaw river which is 
being done by the port commission and the government 
is progressing rapidly. About 1,800 feeti‘ef the’ jetty 
has been built. It will be 4,500 feet in length and when 
completed will cost over $100,000. 

Coquille men have arranged for the purchase of the 
machinery in the Reynolds saw mill at North Bend and 
will move it to Coquille for the purpose of building a 
new mill. Coquille is without a saw mill. 

John Haagensen and J. P. Olsen have formed a part- 
nership and will: build a mill on Flores creek in Curry 
county. Ed Sypher has taken the contract to furnish 
logs. 

R. A. Wernich, manager of the Coos Bay Manufactur- 
ing Company, which operates a sash and door factory at 
North Bend, has sent in orders from Chicago for 40,000 
windows and 80,000 doors. This order is sufficient to 
keep the factory running several months. Mr. Wernich 
expects to secure enough orders to keep the plant busy 
for a year. 

The Perry veneer factory, at Bandon, is turning out 
cheese boxes, and will soon be running to full capacity. 

The Randolph Lumber Company, Bandon, is sending 
spruce lumber to North Bend for the box factory. The 
same mill also is sending spruce lumber to Grays harbor. 

The steamer Redondo left today with a cargo of lum- 
ber for San Francisco. The steamers Fifield and Bandon 
left Bandon Saturday for San Francisco and the schoon- 
ers Advance and Albion left there today with lumber. 
The schooner Echo is loading at North Bend and will 
sail in a few days. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Good Eastern Demand for White and Sugar Pine—Fir 
Situation Unsatisfactory — Building Good — Retail 
Trade Demoralized. 


San Francisco, Sept. 24.—General business has im- 
proved during the last few weeks and the building 
situation is improving. The eastern market for Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine is excellent and the redwood 
mills are doing well, especially in the foreign export 
trade. The situation in fir, however, continues to be 
unsatisfactory, both locally and along the Coast. The 
redwood export trade is handled through a central sell- 
ing agency and California pines are marketed in the 
same old manner, but the fir people are following the old 
plan of everybody for himself and the devil is catching 
some of the hindmost. The demoralization of the retail 
market continues despite the increase in the building 
demand for lumber. 

Building and real estate transactions have shown a 
revival lately. During the last week fifty-seven build- 
ing contracts were recorded for a total amount cf 
$343,051. The number of mortgages recorded was 152, 
aggregating in amount $570,081, while deeds of trust 
also recorded amounted to $51,696. The local savings 
banks have been busy making real estate loans, and the 
building and loan societies are fairly active. Colonists 
are coming into the state at an increased rate and San 
Francisco’s population is increasing gradually. 

Offshore shipments of lumber from San Francisco dur- 
ing August were as follows: To Australia, 525,655 feet; 
Hawaiian islands, 403,756 feet; Mexico, 91,617 feet; 
Panama, 69,306 feet; Peru, 39,559 feet; Samoan islands, 
30,667 feet; Colombia, 26,576 feet; Philippine islands, 
20,362 feet; other countries, 10,950 feet; total, 1,218,- 
448 feet. Adding 71,000 feet of lumber used as dunnage 
for lining grain ships makes a grand total of 1,289,448 
feet, valued at $38,187. In August, 1909, the total ship- 
ments were 3,099,145 feet and in the same month of 
1908 the total was 4,127,145 feet. 

The steamer State of California recently brought to 
this port from Eureka the largest single shipment of bar- 
rel staves that ever left Humboldt county. The consign- 
ment consisted of eight carloads aggregating about 
7,200 bundles of staves. 

As regards direct offshore lumber shipments from 
Humboldt bay August was a record breaker. Seven ear- 
goes were cleared aggregating 7,083,000 feet of lumber 
valued at $169,542. These figures are nearly equal to 
those for the first half of the current year. The lumber 
shipped was principally redwood. 

The Dollar Steamship Company, of this city, whieh has 
seut the steamer Bessie Dollar to Portland to load luu- 
ber, will despatch 3,500,000 feet of fir to northern China, 
where lumber yards have been opened by the Dollar inter- 
ests, 

The saw mill at Crane Valley has been cutting at the 
rate of 30,000 feet of lumber a day and the plant also 
has been operated at night. 

A box factory probably will be installed at Colfax, 
Cal, by the Reed Timber Company, whieh has a white 
pine mill at Emigrant Gap. 

The Pacifie Lumber Company, this city, is said to have 
paid $18,000 for the site for its new lumber yard in 
Los Angeles. 

Trower Bros. have taken on 1,000,000 feet of fir lum- 
ber from the Columbia river for San Pedro delivery. 

It is estimated that the Diamond Match Company wili 
have cut by the end of the present season 40,000,000 
feet of lumber at Stirling City. Up to date more than 
25,000,000 feet have been cut. 

A number of surveyors are at work on Rancho dcl 
Paso mapping out a route of the proposed Sacramento 
& Sierra railroad from Sacramento to Lake Tahoe. C. A. 
Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis and San Franciseo, is backing the road. 

M, H. Grover, of the San Vicente Lumber Company, 
of Santa Cruz, has been spending a few days in the city. 
He reported a busy season at his modern redwood mill. 

Donald MacDonald, manager of the Albion Lumber 
Company ’s big redwood lumber plant, at Albion, recently 
spent several days at his San Francisco office. 

J. H. Queal, president and general manager of the 
McCloud River Lumber Company, recently arrived in 
the city from Minneapolis on one of his periodical busi- 
ness trips. He will visit the company’s big white pine 
mills at McCloud before returning po Rte 

F. W. Blanchard, at the head of the West Valley Luin- 
ber Company, with yards at Woodland, Arbuckle and 
Davis, has returned to his office at Woodland after a 
slight illness. 

S. O. Johnson, president of the S. S. Johnson Company, 
has returned from a trip through central Oregon, where 
he has extensive timber holdings. 

J. H. Baird, Supreme Scrivenoter of Hoo-Hoo, passed 
through the city last Thursday with a party bound for 
the Pacifie Northwest, after having spent a week in 
southern California. W. A. Hadley, past Supreme Snark 
of the Universe, left for the North yesterday with Mrs. 
Hadley. They will join the Baird party before proceed- 
ing east. 

C. M. Goodyear, of the sales department of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Company, has returned to the San Fran- 
ciseo office after a trip to Tulare and Visalia. He found 
the yards carrying moderate stocks. Dealers seemed 
indisposed to buy heavily and are awaiting more settled 
conditions in this market. 

J. W. Dempsey and J, E. Danaher have left for their 


homes at Tacoma, having spent a week in Los Angeles 
on lumber business, in company with Bruce Fair, their 
San Francisco agent. 

Among the lumbermen from outside points who re 
cently arrived at San Francisco were D. O. Robertson, 
of Sacramento; G. R. Georgeson, of Eureka; L. G. 
Shepard, of Sacramento; A. L. Sayre, of Madera, and 
J. G. Roberts, of Loyalton. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EvurEKA, CAL., Sept. 24.—The redwood lumber market 
remains unchanged, with clear and common at $8 and 
$10 off list No. 1, shingles at $1.60 and $1.65 for ones 
and $1.05 for twos, and shakes at $14, delivered San 
Francisco bay. 

The offshore market holds up well, several cargoes 
for shipment to Australia in November and December 
having been booked with the Humboldt Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association the last week. The Northern 
Redwood, the Dolbeer & Carson and the Vanee Redwood 
plants are getting out a cargo of redwood timbers for 
shipment, account of J. J. Moore & Co., to South 
Afriea. Delivery of this lot will be called for early in 
October. The dimensions of the timbers will run from 
3x12 to 12x12 and 10x18, with lengths from 16 to 25 
feet. The British steamer Sark will load rough clear 
redwood for shipment to Adelaide, Australia. 

A large order for 6x8-8-inch redwood sawn ties has 
been booked with the Humboldt mills by the Charles 
Nelson Company for shipment in two months to Hilo. 
The schooner Borealis has been named to carry the ties. 

An order for 6- and 7-inch ties, placed by W. R. 
Grace & Co. for delivery at South America, will be 
called for by the Bankdale the middle of next week. 

The British bark Antiope will take a eargo of red- 
wood from Australia for the Vance Redwood Lumber 
Company. 

The British steamer Strathdeen has cleared for Free- 
mantle, Australia, via Grays harbor and Tacoma. It is 
under charter to the Charles Nelson Company and has 
on board from this port 393,032 feet of rough clear 
redwood valued at $10,984.30. 

The British steamer Dartford, chartered by the Charles 
Nelson Company, has cleared with 807,037 feet of rough 
elear redwood worth $21,908.12. Its cargo is for the 
account of G. W. MeNear, Incorporated, and will be 
delivered in Australia. F 

W. R. MeMillan, of the Vanee Redwood Lumber Com 
pany, is confined to the Alta Bates sanitarium, Berkeley, 
where he underwent a suecessful operation made neces 
sary by injuries received early in the spring. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Charter Rates Again Too Low for Profit—Large Ship- 
ment for San Francisco—Big Cargo of Ties from 
Japan. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 24.—Coastwise lumber char 
ter rates have declined again, this time close to a point 
where ship owners asseré there is no profit to be made 
in the trade and, in some instances, to a point where 
actual expenses can not be realized. Freights that have 
heen $3.75 to San Franeiseo and $4.25 to this port are 
quoted at 25 cents a thousand feet iower in the last 
report of the Shipowners’ Association of the Paeifie, 
and will go down still lower, the owners expect. 

The Montgomery & Mullin and C. Ganahl wholesale 
lumber companies, of this city, have bought the A. B. 
Steel planing mills, and will enlarge the plant greatly. 
The planing mills at Redondo are at present one of the 
foremost industries in the citv, having a pay roll of 
about $1.300 a month. Mr. Steel, who is one of the 
city trustees, will continue to reside in this city. The 
consideration is said to be $32,000. 

The steamer George W. Fenwick has cleared from 
Astoria, carrying 2.000.000 feet of lumber consigned to 
the National Lumber Company. It has in tow also a log 
raft from Stella containing 7,000,000 feet of piling, 
belonging to the Hammond Lumber Company, which will 
be towed to San Francisco. This is to be the last trip 
of the Fenwick to this port with a lumber eargo. After 
this it will be turned over to Bates & Cheesebrough for 
service on a new line to Panama, from San Francisco 
via San Pedro, soon to be established. 

The British steamer Jran from Japan entered harbor 
this week. Jt carries a cargo of 3,456,000 feet of oak 
ties for the Santa Fe. The Jran is the largest freighter 
that docks south of San Francisco. This is the third trip 
she has made to this port. The Hindu crew was an 
interesting sight for the holiday crowds. <A prayer 
serviee which preceded the killing of fresh mutton was 
one of the strange incidents. 

Vice President Hodges. in charge of the purchasing 
department of the Santa Fe, has returned from a visit 
to the eucalyptus ranch belonging to the railroad. There 
also was General Agent S. C. Payson, S. T. Faulkner, 
superintendent of supplies, and E. T. Crawford, of the 
tie department. The visitors were taken over every sec- 
tion of the 1,750-aere ranch, where young trees are 
being grown. Vice President Hodges, on whose depart- 
ment depends the supplies of ties for the 17,000 miles 
of track of the Santa Fe system, says that while at pres- 
ent many thousand ties are being imported from Japan, 
his hopes for the future are based on the Santa Fe’s 
experiment in forestry. He said that 1,000,000 young 
trees will be planted on the San Deguito ranch this 
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Timber Loans 


E are prepared to make loans in 
amounts of $200,090 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 
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J Correspondence and personal interviews invited. |_| 
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Timber Bonds 


WE invite correspondence 
with owners of standing tim- 
ber, who are desirous of 
placing a bond issue, as well 
as with investors contemplat- 
ing placing their funds in 


D. R. Francis : : v. R. Francis,Jr. 
T.H. Francis | timber issues. C. H. Hiemenz 
J.D. P. Francis We make a specialty of J. S. Smith 


high - grade timber bonds. 
Our circular will be mailed 
upon request. 











Francis Bro. & Co. 


(Established 1877.) 
214 N. Fourth St., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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year. He says those planted three years ago have at- 
tained astonishing growth, and that within a few more 
years they will be ready to be cut for tie making and 
other timber purposes. 














* LOANS’ © 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $100,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 
We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
MARQUETTE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 











INLAND EMPIRE 
































|TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing tim- _ 
ber desirous of borrowing money | 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 

to obtain additional capital with 
which to operate tracts of timber. 











A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK 





PHILADELPHIA BOSTON. 








William R. Compton Co. 


Merchants-Laclede Bldg. , 
ST. LOUIS. 


205 LaSalle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Dealers in Well Secured 


TIMBER 


BONDS 


Having exceptional facilities for distribution 
of such securities, we invite correspondence relat- 
ing to proposed financing of loans of large size. 








nh 
BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Organization of Cedar Company—Logging Station 
Acquired by Strong Operation—Shingle Mill Site 
Is Sought—Changes and Improvements. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 24.—The Kootenai Cedar Com- 
pany has been organized at Libby, Mont., to deal in 
cedar products. The principal stockholders are W. J. 
Sprague, Homer Wakefield and Charles Reeves. The 
company expects to have yards located at Libby within 
thirty days. It will buy cedar timber in the district 
tributary to Libby and ship the poles and other products 
from that place. W. J. Sprague, manager, says that the 
company has taken over the camps of the Northern Mer- 
cantile Company at Rankin and Ural. Several deals are 
pending for timber in the vicinity of Libby. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company, of Spokane, has 
acquired 160 acres of Jand, comprising almost the entire 
town site of Crawford Bay, on Kootenai lake, near Fair- 
view, B. C. The land will be used as a logging station 
to facilitate operations when cutting begins at the head 
of Hooker and Canyon creeks. John P. Reardon, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company, says the purchase com- 
pletes a right of way from the timber holdings to Craw- 
ford bay. He added it is not the company’s intention 
to go ahead at any time in the near future with the 
construction of a logging road or a saw mill, as reported 
from Nelson, Bb. C. 

M. Lossing and R. II. Gibbs, 
been at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., for a week to secure a site 
for a shingle mill. They have looked over the surround- 
ing country thoroughly with T. T. Stonestreet and have 
about reached the conclusion that the most practical site 
is at Atlas. If the mill is installed the owners say it 
will be one of the best of its kind in the state. Messrs. 
Lossing and Gibbs formerly operated a large shingle mill 
at Cabinet, where the plant was destroyed by recent 
torest fires. 

Fred Wills, formerly with the Big Bend Lumber Com- 
pany at Douglas, Wash., has taken charge of the Puget 
Sound Warehouse Company’s plant at that point. Peter 
Stanway, manager, has charge of the yard. Michael 
Sheeran, boo! <keeper for the Big Bend Company, is at 
his home suffering from typhoid fever. 

Wilbur S. Yearsley, of Spokane, president, and A. W. 
Brazeau, formerly of Appleton, Wis., vice-president of 
the Inland Empire Paper Company, placed orders in 
Chicago September 17 for machinery to be used in the 
plant to be located nine miles east of Spokane. 

F. E. Robbins, of the White River Lumber Company, 
of Ritzville, was in Spokane this week on business. 

J. Alexander, of the Weeter Lumber Company, Poca- 
tello, Ida., was in Spokane for a few days and was a 
caller at the office of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


of Cabinet, Ida., have 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Dealers East of the Range Heavily Stocked—Lumber 
Shipments for August—Preparations for Winter Log- 
ging Operations. 


IKXALISPELL, MoNnt., Sept. 26.—Although the demand 
for lumber is not brisk as compared with the previous 
months of this year and the corresponding month of 
last year, it is the general opinion that more business 
is being offered than was the case during August and 
the fore part of this month. Dealers east of the range 
are heavily stocked and it is probable that business 
will have to be good with them within a month or two, 
which will give them an opportunity to unload a part 
of their stock before the local manufacturers will have 
felt the effect of the increased demand. 

Practically all loggers are making arrangements for 
winter operations, which will be eurtailed. Many of 
the larger mills have closed for the season and many 
others will operate but a short time. Stocks are large 
but well balanced as compared with last year and 
are increasing at the rate of approximately 10,000,000 
feet a month. 

Shipments of lumber for August, as reported by 
fifteen members of the Montana Larch & Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, were 5,536,153 feet as com- 
pared with 13,135,001 feet for the corresponding month 
of last year, a decrease of 7,598,848 feet, or 58 percent. 
The cut for August aggregated nearly 17 000,000 feet, 
showing an increase in stock of practically 11,000,000 
feet. Stocks on hand September 1 aggregated 91,500, 000 
feet, which is practically the same as was reported 
January 1 last year. 

A. N. Peel, western manager for the Berlin Machine 
Works, Beloit, Wis., who makes his headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash., and E. B. Stephens, chief draughts- 
man, Beloit, are in this district this week soliciting 
business. Mr. Peel has succeeded in placing a large 
number of machines in this district the last three years, 
all — which have given perfect satisfaction. 

. I. O’Neil, president of the O’Neil Lumber Com- 
wok this city, transacted business at Dayton this 
week, where he is interested in the Big Arm Lumber 
Company. Mr. O’Neil states that the retail business 
is exceptionally good at all points on the reservation 
recently opened. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company has closed its 
saw mill for the season. The plant began operation on 





a day and night shift this season, but owing to market 
conditions the night shift was taken off in July. 

The Somers Lumber Company has closed its White- 
fish plant for the season, having sawed out all the 
available logs inethe lake. Several contracts have 
been Jet for putting in logs for operation next season, 
of which a large percentage will be manufactured into 
ties for the Great Northern railway. The company’s 
large planing mill at Somers is being operated on an 
8-hour basis. W. E. Wells, general manager, and G. W. 
Slack, woods superintendent of the company, visited 
timber holdings in the Stillwater district the fore part 
of the week to ascertain the amount of damage done 
by forest fires. Mr. Wells states that the loss is very 
great in that section. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

Increase in Volume of Inquiry—Several Large Factory 
Jobs Being Figured On—Small-Sized Orders for Car 
Material. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 26.—There has been a slight 
improvement in the volume of inquiries during the week. 
Several large factory jobs are being figured on that 
probably will be closed within a few days. One broker 
reports having received an inquiry for over 3,500,000 
feet on one job and 1,500,000 feet on another. This 
class of sawing is desirable, as there is usually a large 
proportion of small sizes and, as a rule, the timber in 
this section runs small. A few small sized orders have 
been placed for car material, but mostly for repair work. 

The S. J. Warren Company is cutting out all the 
orders it has on hand preparatory to making consider- 
able additions to its plant. 

George Rentz, of the Rentz Lumber Company, Fort 
McCoy, is in this city. He reports having received a 
fair number of orders, with the exception of small sizes, 
but is having trouble disposing of his output of boards. 
He is building a planing mill. 

The British steamer Santona has completed loading 
a large cargo of lumber at the Summer Lumber Com- 
pany’s docks for shipment to Havana, Cuba. Cuban 
demand for lumber is good and two schooners and another 
steamship are expected to arrive within the next two 
weeks to load for Havana. 

The Southern Pine inspection bureau has _ started 
operations in Fernandina and from all reports everything 
is moving along smoothly. It expects to begin work in 
Jacksonville about October 15. 

D. G. Coit, of the Cummer Lumber Company, 
a trip to Philadelphia and New York. 
about two weeks in the Adirondacks. 
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He will spend 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


Newly Organized Inspection Bureau Ready to Begin 
Operation—Removal of Sawmill Plant to Desirable 
Timber Limits—Big Railroad Order Out. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Sept. 28.—The recently formed South- 
ern Pine Inspection Bureau will begin operations at this 
port October 1. Its chief object will be the inspection 
at Savannah for buyer and seller alike. The working 
out of the idea will be closely watched for some time. 

The saw mill of J. A. Brewton & Son, formerly at 
Southwell, has been removed to a location near Morri- 
son where this firm recently leased a large body of de- 
sirable timber. The money involved in the removai 
and in leases is said to be about $35,000. 

The Central Railway of Georgia has one of the largest 
single orders for lumber on the market. It desires to 
enlarge its railroad and steamship terminals and to that 
end has a number of inquiries out with local people for 

3,900,000 feet of yellow pine. 

The general market for lumber at Savannah for the 
last ten days has proven quiet. A number of orders are 
to be had but the chief trouble experienced by the whole- 

sale and brokerage element is in securing prices. The 
schedules are far below what the lumbermen think lum 
ber is really worth and with the millmen behind them the 
wholesalers have turned down a number of orders re- 
cently. The shipments for the last month do not compare 
favorably with those of corresponding date a year ago. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 27.—Another cargo of lumber 
for the River Platte is being made ready at pier 25, 
Locust point. The cargo will be carried by the British 
bark Glendovey. 

The W. Lewis Rowe Lumber Company, wholesale dealer, 
office at President street and Canton avenue, has been 
reorganized. At a meeting of stockholders yesterday 
Mrs. Lucia H. LeCompte was elected president, J. C. 
Rowe, sr., secretary and treasurer, and C. R. Diffenderf- 
fer, manager. J. R. Rowe, jr., for several years president 
and general manager, has retired. Mrs. Le Compte was 
the widow of W. Lewis Rowe, founder and head of the 
company, when she married Mr. Le Compte, a Mary- 
lander, but now engaged in business in New York. Mrs. 
Le Compte always has retained her interest in the com- 
pany, which was formed after her first husband’s death 
to continue the business. The reorganization will not 
make any change in the methods of conducting the busi- 
ness. 

L. C. Pattillo, mill manager for the William 'T. Kubus 
Lumber Company, at Pooler, Ga., seven miles from Sa- 
vannah, writes’ that business has improved so much that 
the stocks previously accumulated have all been sent out. 

Becker Bros. & Son, box manufacturers, whose plant 
was burned September 14, have decided to rebuild at once. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Yellow Pine Situation—Lumbermen Preparing for ‘‘Big 
Doings’’—Impetus Given to Local Building—Notes 
of the Trade. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 26.—Conditions in the yellow 
pine market have been in striking contrast with the state 
of affairs that prevailed at this time last year. Dur- 
ing the early fall and late summer months of 1909 an 
excellent future for the yellow pine trade seemed as- 
sured. Following an active spring and a normally dull 
summer it was predicted that fall business would open 
with a rush and result in a trade that would almost 
assume the proportions of a boom. Now, however, the 
general feeling seems to be that there is little light 
ahead for yellow pine manufacturers. 

Local lumbermen plan to take an active part in the 
big doings planned for the coming fall, when St. Louis 
will be awakened first by a visitation October 8 from 
Theodore Roosevelt and later from President Taft and 
delegates to the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway Asso- 
ciation, which will hold its annual convention in St. 
Louis November 25-26. George K. Smith, secretary of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association; R. B. 
McConnell, of the Huttig Sash & Door Company, and 
George E. Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber 
Company, are among the local lumbermen who are tak- 
ing an active part in preparing for the big .convention. 

A slight impetus was given to the local building situa- 
tion this week by the announcement of developments in 
several big structural projects that are or will be under 
way in the near future. The most promising of these 
developments comprises the erection of two skyscrapers 
in the business section of the city. Work is in progress 
in north St. Louis on a $700,000 freight depot for the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas railway. The structure will be 
the most modern and the first of its kind in this country. 

A certificate of incorporation has been issued to the 
HW. I. Reis Lumber Company, whose headquarters will 
be in St. Louis. The new concern has a $20,000 capitali- 
zation, divided into 200 shares. The incorporators are 
If. F. Reis, who controls 169 shares; Thomas F. Ferry, 
owning thirty shares, and Joseph A. Herr, owning one 
share. The company will do a general lumber business 
in this city and will also deal in lime, cement, ete. 

Tom Whitmarsh, sales manager for the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, has returned from his long vacation 
trip to the far West a thorough convert to the beauties 
of western scenery. 

Benjamin L. Van Cleave, of the Van Cleave Lumber 
Company, looks for business to open in a lively manner 
when the real cool weather arrives, although he admits 
that trade at present is dull. 

Hendrik Folonie, sales manager for the Hogg-Harris 
Lumber Company, finds that while inquiries from retail 
sources are numerous, orders are comparatively scarce. 

E. C. Robinson, of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Com- 
pany, is back at his desk, after a trip of inspection 
through Oklahoma, where he spent about ten days at 
Chelsea, Tulsa, Vinita, Bristow, Centralia and Clare- 
more, at which points the company operates yards. Mr. 
Robinson found trade fair. 

Conditions have not improved much during the last 
week, according to 8. H. Fullerton, president of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 

Rough dimension timber is being pushed by the 
ehrens Lumber Company with fair success. 

The Guild-Knebel Lumber Company, now well installed 
in its new offices on the tenth floor of the Wright build- 
ing, notes a slight improvement in trade conditions. 

The Boeckeler Lumber Company reports a good call 
for building materials. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Demand Better in All Branches of the Lumber Trade— 
Encouraging Views Concerning the Financial Situa- 
tion—Heavy Demand for Ties. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 27.—It is reported by several 
of the dealers who handle large stocks that the demand 
in almost all lines is better than it has been in some 
— The discouraging feature is that the price tone is 
ow. 

The statement of the Department of the Treasury that 
there will be no shortage of money in the United States 
this fall because of the bumper crops is corroborated by 
a number of Kansas City bankers. John F. Downing, 
president of the New England National bank, is of the 
belief that by March money will be as easy as at any 
other time within the last five years. 

Fernando P. Neal, president of the Southwest National 
bank, said that excessive speculations had been checked 
by conservative lending of money. Legitimate business 
needs are being supplied by comparatively liberal loans 
by the banks. Business and finances are on a safe basis. 

Within the last two weeks Kansas City has become a 
great market for ties. The Kansas City Terminal Rail- 
road Company, which is building the new union station 
for Kansas City and which will control the combined 
switching interests of nearly every road, is building hun- 
dreds of miles of main switches and sidings at Sheffield, 
at the western city limits. Already nearly 1,000,000 ties 
have been unloaded in the Sheffield yards in order that 
the rails may be laid as fast as the sidings are built 
up fom dirt taken there from the site of the new Union 
station. It is expected that the terminal company will 


continue to buy ties. They have been purchased so far 
from companies foreign to Kansas City, but taking them 
off the market has resulted in easing up things. 

‘*The tie situation gradually is tightening up,’’ said 
C. L. MeGraw. ‘‘Orders for any considerable number 
ot ties could not be placed at the figures which were 
taken eagerly last year. The advance in the prices of 
white oak ties would be more marked if it was not for 
the treating plants. The creosote treatment has passed 
the experimental stage and undoubtedly will be a factor 
in the conservation and utilization of the forests of the 
country.’ 

C. J. Carter, of the C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 
says he never knew business to be better at this time of 
the year. ‘‘The average business man is not satisfied 
unless business is snappy,’’ he said. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, steady business is better for all of us, if we only 
could realize it. The big corn crop will make business 
good with western lumbermen for half a year or longer. 
Not only is corn put on the market, but it is fed to hogs 
and hogs can not be turned out for several months in 
marketable condition. We will get ours when the hogs 
are sold. The objection to steady business is that it has 
never raised prices.’’ 

Wholesale and retail lumbermen this week raised nearly 
$2,000 in subscriptions to the Boys’ Hotel of Kansas 
City, which is seeking to enlarge quarters where boys who 
are working but not making enough to pay their board 
are given a home. R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, was among the first contributors to the 
fund, as he usually is to all public philanthropies. Mr. 
Long and two other citizens started the fund with con- 
tributions of $5,000 each. The total given by Kansas 
City lumbermen is $7,000, about one-seventh of the fund 
needed. 

Three lumber and finished goods exhibits are presented 
this week by Kansas City concerns at the Missouri Val- 
ley Fair at Electric park. The Dierks & Sons Company 
has a booth with painted scenery showing a northern 
forest. It is giving as souvenirs small metal pieces in 
which there is a concealed whistle. The sound is like 
that of a cricket. Cars homeward bound from the park 
are boarded by agents of the company. Those of the 
passengers who did not obtain one of the ‘‘crickets’’ at 
the park are supplied on the cars. The ears bowl along 
with every passenger making a noise like a cricket. If 
any one in Kansas City does not hear about the Dierkses 
it will not be the company’s fault. The Western Sash 
& Door Company has a display of finished goods “in a 
booth that is tastily designed and artistically finished. 
The display attracts much attention from the visitors to 
the fair. Another display of finished goods is that being 
made by the Kansas City Column & Panel Company. * 

T. E. Pearson, secretary of the South Bend- Mills & 
Timber Company, South Bend, Wash.; A. W. Stimson, 
manager for F. D. Meisner, of Tulsa, Okla.; C. C. Isely, 
of Cimarron, Kan., and Charles Parcher, of the MeNeal- 
Parcher Lumber Company, of Maryville, Mo., 
among recent visitors. . 

Walter Robinson, sales manager for the Pickering 
Lumber Company, has left Kansas City for a ten days’ 
trip to the company’s mill at Pickering. 

W. M. Beebe, manager of the southern pine depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, has returned 
to Kansas City from a business trip to New York. 


were 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEx., Sept. 24.—The tendencies in yellow 
pine cireles are encouraging. It was predicted two 
months ago that a boom in demand would materialize 
and manufacturers believe that it is fast aproaching. 

Railroads are reported to be picking up large quanti- 
ties of lumber. It is expected that they will be in 
the market for more soon. 

Construction work has absorbed a very large part of 
the lumber output. The settlement of the western and 
southwestern portion of the state is helping the Texas 
mills greatly. The homeseekers’ movement bids fair to 
overtop the movement of any previous year. 

From an agricultural standpoint the outlook is ex- 
tremely favorable, and this movement will find its echo 
in the lumber market. East Texas fairs are in full 
blast. 

Dr. J. D. Butler, T. P. Wier, C. L. Smith, E. K. 
Blair, E. E. Richardson, Dr. A. L. Lyons, Oscar S. Tam, 
Alex. Thompson, Joe Miller, D. J. Williams, C. P. Myer 
and 8. G. Boheson were among recent arrivals. 





FROM THE LONE STAR STATE. 


NacoGpocHES, TEx., Sept. 26.—According to millmen 
and lumbermen their business is duller than it has been 
in several years at a corresponding period. The outlook 
is not promising, either, despite the bumper crops the 
state is laying claim to. Local business is about as good 
as usual. 7 

Manse Bay, formerly with the Hayward people, of 
this city, has moved to Houston, and will organize and 
head a wholesale lumber company. 

(. C. Logan, formerly with the Frost-Johuson Lumber 
Company, as salesman, will have charge of the furniture 
department of the Berryman Lumber Company’s com- 
missary. 

G. A. Blount, manager of the Blount-Perry Lumber 
Company, has returned from an extended-visit to points 
north and east, including Chicago, Montreal, Boston and 
New York. 
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Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 





Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $15,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N.LAMPERT, J.FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier 
GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 
THOMAS E.NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier 








We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and indiv duals 
and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
sonal and courteous attention to our customers, 








H. M. Byttessy & COMPANY 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 


Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 














> 
EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 
218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 
Portland, Ore. Oklahoma City, Okla. Mobile, Ala. 
Elmer H. Adams Dwight S. Bobb A. G. Adams 
ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 
American Trust Building, CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


We make a specialty of lumber collections, examination of tit- 
les of timber properties, preparations of deeds, conveyances and 
bond issues, Mechanics Lien Law and Building Contracts, etc 











Collect Your 
Accounts 











Thru the 


Red Book Service 


We've had over 32 years’ experience collecting lumber ac- 
counts and in serving the lumber field with reliable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking trade, Try our 


Law and Collection Department 
every time a customer fails to respond when he should, Our 
service is within the means of every one who allows credit to 
either dealers or lumber manufacturers. 


Write for further particulars 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Established 1876 
77 Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 116 Nassau St., NEW YORK 
6 Please mention the American Lumberman 











It makes long messages 
short, It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 
dispensable to every lum- 

er office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 
erywhere. Descriptive 
circular and sample 
postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 


American 
Lumberman 


Telecode 


ages free for the asking. ° 
‘0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


Price, 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 
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BIRCH 


INTERIOR FINISH 
MOULDING AND 
FLOORING 


Also a complete stock of 
well manufactured 


Hemlock Lumber 


Let us know your needs and 
welll quote on either reg- 
ular or specially cut stock. 
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We can ship promptly and 
guarantee satisfaction. 
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MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
. ° MANUFACTURERS OF 
White Pine 


Box Shooks, Window Frames, 
LUMBER 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, Etc., White 
ag oy mom oe and 
rim, Dimension, Shingles. 
and Other isan 

FOREST Pacific Coast and Southern 
PRODUCTS and Oak Flooring, White Pine 
and Cedar Shingles. 

New York Office: No. 1 Madison Avenue, Room 8101 
Cable Address, Mershette. ABC, Telecode and Western Union Codes 





Products, Maple, Beech, Birch 

















TO THE TRADE: 
25 M ft 5-4 No. 2 Shop | 


12 M ft 8-4 No. 2 Shop 16 M ft 8-4 No. 2 Common 
80 M ft 5-4 No. 3Shop || 35 M ft 6-4x12”’No.2Com 
40 M ft 6-4 No.3 Shop || 40M ft 5-4 No. 3 Common 
12 M ft 8-4 No. 3 Shop 45 M ft 6-4 No. 3 Common 
15 M ft 6-4 No. 1 Com. 6 M ft 8-4 No. 3 Common 
25 M ft 5-4 No. 2 Com. Good Widths and Lengths. 





WRITE FOR PRICES 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 














TO MA KE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely cor:eu 


Send for illustrated booklet, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Vhicago 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Cypress in Weaker Call—Business Still Fair but Ham- 
pered by Car Shortage—Yellow Pine Under Buyers’ 
Control. 

New OrLEANS, LA., Sept. 26.—Little change is regis- 
tered for the week in general market conditions. If any- 
thing, the call for cypress is still fair, though the move- 
ment is hampered by car shortage, one mill reporting 
that, for a movement requiring eight cars a day, it is 
having difficulty in securing eight cars a week. From 
Patterson last week came a report that yard crews were 
being reduced or laid off because of inability to seeure 
cars. No improvement is looked for short of several 
months. Cypress mill stocks are poorly assorted, a posi- 
tive scarcity of some items in active request being 
reported. In yellow pine the market is under buyers’ 
control, prices remaining weak and the demand, from 
most ace nts, not over brisk. 

Assessment rolls of three of the Florida parishes show 
marked decreases from last year in the total valuations 
St. Tammany reported a decrease of $483,543, St. Helena 
one of $422,190, and Washington a decline of $760,828. 
This showing is largely due, it is said, to the hurricane 
of last September, which swept those parishes and 
leveled much valuable timber. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Expected Advance Fails to Materialize—Railroads 
Principal Purchasers Last Two Weeks—Export 
Trade Picking Up. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Sept. 27.—The advance along all 
lines expected as soon as the first bit of cool weather 
developed has failed to materialize. Demand has not 
fallen off to any great extent, however. <A stiff market 
was predicted for the latter part of August and an 
active one for the middle of September. 

The railroads have been the principal purchasers during 
the last two weeks. Heavy orders of car material and 
calls for bridge timbers have gone a long way in 
keeping a number of the Lake Charles mills busy. One 
road placed an order for 300,000 feet of assorted stocks. 
A large part of this particular order was for immediate 
delivery. Several of the big western lines are asking 
for bids on assorted orders. One of the Lake Charles 
mills was also the lucky bidder in a competition for the 
material to be used by the builders of one of the new 
battleships. 

Most of the orders coming in from St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and Wichita are for immediate delivery. 
Lumbermen throughout the yellow pine belt say that this 
rush order business can mean but one thing, and that 
is that the deaiers in the cities just mentioned are buy- 
ing from hand to mouth, earrying very light stocks. It 
is believed that before the winter season starts they 
will replenish their diminished stocks. 

If any particular grade of goods has been given pref- 
erence it is material suitable for export. The export 
business, which was quiet during the summer months, is 
picking up preceptably. Mills in the Lake Charles ter- 
ritory doing export business report that orders from over 
the water are more numerous than they have been since 
this time last year. One Lake Charles mill made several 
heavy shipments to South Africa within the last ten 
days and the same company also has Joaded out con- 
siderable stuff for Bremen. 

Demand for No. 2 grades is slack, the present demand 
being confined almost exclusively to the better grades. 

The cypress mills of southern Louisiana are all run- 
ning full time. Although orders of fair size are being 
received the market as a whole is not satisfactory. 

The car shortage cry has not been heard for some 
time. All of the upcountry mills at one-line points are 
getting about all of the cars they need. 

The hotel of the Gulf Lumber Company, at Fullerton, 
was completely destroyed by fire Friday night. The ori- 
gin of the blaze is not known. The loss is estimated 
to be about $25,000 and is partly covered by insurance. 

Cypress operators at Patterson are crying car short- 
age and have laid off a number of their employees on 
the ground that they are not able to move stuff as 
rapidly as they are manufacturing it. 

The mill of Powell & MeDonald, at Nibletts Bluff, 
northeast of Lake Charles, on the Sabine river, has been 
closed and it is not likely that it will resume operation. 
By mutual agreement all Jumber on hand will be 
loaded on barges and taken to Orange where it will 
be sold. 

The Dry Prong Lumber Company, which lost its mill 
near Elton recently, practically had no insurance. The 
loss is estimated at $40,000. The owners of*the mil] 
have given notice of their intention to rebuild the plant 
immediately. 

_A. A. Geitry, of Danville, Ohio, has signified his inten- 
tion of starting a hoop mill at Vidalia. 

It is definitely announced that the Orange saw mill, 
owned by the Miller-Vidor Lumber Company, which was 
recently destroyed by fire at Orange, will not be rebuilt. 


EASTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 


FRANKLINTON, LA., Sept. 26—The River Lumber Com- 
pany, the new incorporation that took over the Yellow 
Pine Company, is rushing improvements at the mill and 
will start operation at an early date. 

Kk. L. and M. M. Magee have taken another contract 
for 100,000 hewn yellow pine ties and are putting men 
in the woods as fast as they can secure them, 


The Sun Lumber Company,- at Sun, has received 
machinery for its new planing mill. 

Owing to the action of foreign creditors in trying to 
force the Greenlaw Lumber Company into receivership 
proceedings in the United States court the starting of 
the mill has been delayed. A receiver already has been 
appointed by Judge Burns, of the district court. 





FROM THE CREOLE STATE. 


Big Texas Concern Removes Headquarters to Elizabeth 
—Incidents of the Trip—Circular Mill to Be Oper- 
ated at Yegler—Encounters Poor Logging. 


ELIZABETH, LA., Sept. 24.—September 17 there oc- 
eurred an epoch-making event in the history of this com- 
munity, the Industrial Lumber Company, on that date, 
removing its general offices from Beaumont, Tex., to 
Elizabeth. The force consists of thirteen men, and to 
accommodate the employees and their families and to 
transport the company’s effects and the employees’ house- 
hold goods required a special train of five cars, con- 
sisting of three baggage cars, a chair car and the private 
car of Superintendent J. A. Glen, which provided accom- 
modations for the lady members of the party. An 
enjoyable trip was made, Colenel Park sustaining his 
reputation as a host; and, while a pang was always felt 
at leaving old friends and loved ones, still the boys 
seemed pleased with their new home. 

Elizabeth is perhaps the most modern and attractive 
sawmill town in Louisiana or Texas, and for the accom- 
modation of the men of family neat 5- and 6-room cot- 
tages, with all conveniences, have just been completed, 
as well as a hotel and office building. The company’s 
spacious and airy quarters and effective arrangement of 
the different departments elicit much favorable com- 
ment and, under the influence of new surroundings, con- 
ducive to good health and happiness, the efficiency of 
the force appears to be increasing. Certainly, with per- 
sonal supervision of the manufacturing and shipping, the 
company will be enabled to serve its customers to better 
advantage, and its high grade Calcasieu longleaf yellow 
pine should be loaded out even more promptly than in 
the past. 

The Industrial Lumber Company’s holdings are con- 
centrated within a comparatively small area. Elizabeth, 
where its largest mill is located, is only nine miles west 
of Oakdale, where two mills, on the Calcasieu river, 
manufacture daily about 160,000 feet. The Oakdale mills 
are the circular-saw type, while at Elizabeth two bands 
and a gang manufacture as much more lumber. The 
planing mill at Elizabeth contains ten machines, each 
equipped with an individual electric motor, and the yards 
have room for a stock of 30,000,000 feet. At the pres- 
ent time, however, the stocks at the three mills are 
hardly up to normal. Mining and railroad timbers and 
export stock are specialties. The main line of the tram- 
road is thirty-two miles long, and at the present ‘‘ front?’ 
a postoffice, called Marionville, in honor of Mrs. Park, 
supplies mail to the 300 and more employees. The mills 
at Oakdale and Elizabeth log from the same woods and 
are linked by the company’s standard-gage tram. 

The Bucley Lumber Company, which operates a eir- 
cular mill of 60,000 feet daily capacity, at Yelgar, about 
two miles east of Elizabeth, is logging in the neighbor- 
hood of Tillman, where the J. ©. Hill Lumber Company 
has a mill. The logs are carried into the Bueley mill 
from Tillman over the Santa Fe railroad. The Bucley 
company is operating steadily. M. J. Ragley is president, 
D. M. Foster and J. E. Smith, vice presidents, A. D. 
Banta, secretary, and J. H. Buchanan, treasurer. William 
Parry is mill foreman, Mr. Ragley is general superinten- 
dent and Mr. Buchanan manages the logging depart- 
ment. The company’s shipping point is Elizabeth, but, 
to avoid confusion, it is being arranged to make Yelgar 
a regular station. 

The J. C. Hill Lumber Company has encountered bad 
logging, but will be in better timber a little later. Its 
mill, now at Tillman, was formerly at Hilleo, but, upon 
exhausting the timber supply there, the plant was re- 
moved. The Brandon-Cooper people have a turpentine 
plant at Tillman and operate in the Hill timber. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Demand for Interior Heart Grade Increasing—Low 
Grade Lumber Off in Price—Sawn Timber in Poor 
Request. 


MosILe, ALA., Sept. 26.—In the interior lumber trade 
during the last week the mills have been stiffening up 
in some sections while in others they have been acecu- 
mulating stock. Demand for interior heart grades is 
inereasing and the mills are stiffening on these grades 
and, although there has been no advance in prices, the 
mills are not so free in accepting orders. In faet, there 
are more orders on the market for heart grades than the 
mills care to have so far as the Alabama mills are con- 
cerned, but the Mississippi mills are not getting so many 
orders for heart. Stringers can be had at $26. 

All the low grades of lumber are decidedly off and 
the mills are accepting orders at almost any price within 
reason offered by the buyer. Shortleaf timbers can be 


had as low as $8, but there are very few car sills on the 
market. 

Railroad buying has revived but purchases are confined 
The northern and eastern lines have 


Buying 


to local railroads. 
not come into the market to any great extent. 
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by the local lines has acted as a stimulus to the heart 
grades. 

Business in cross ties is good and shipments are being 
made from this port- weekly by the Mallory line steam- 
ers and this morning the charter of a schooner of 1,200 
tons was announced to load cross ties at a Gulf port for 
either New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore. The export 
lumber market is still in a state of stagnation. 

The sawn timber market is characterized by a lack of 
demand and there is no great amount of sawn timber 
being offered for sale. ‘The market price remains at 22 
to 23 cents basis, and the fact that a moderate amount 
of contracting is being done is sufficient to stimulate the 
market to some extent. 

A great many of the mills heretofore cutting sawn 
timber have quit and many of them have shut down, so 
that there is no accumulation of stock at any of the 
Gulf ports, and the market, while on a low basis, has a 
healthy tone. 

A few more inquiries have been reported during the 
last fortnight and several transactions have been closed, 
but these have been of small proportions. The freight 
market is still advancing and the consequence is that 
matters in the sawn timber trade are unsettled on that 
account; in fact, buyer and seller are playing ‘a waiting 
game. -arties who have sold timber and failed to 
charter find themseives in a predicament. The condition 
of the freight market is such that brokers are refusing 
to make a rate. A prominent charterer said Saturday 
that he could not come within 5 shillings of a standard 
of a rate. Orders for steamer tonnage for prompt and 
early loading are fully equal to the supply of available 
vessels and, in consequence, rates are strongly sustained. 
Demands of deal shippers for prompt boats are urgent, 
and this also has had a tendency to advance rates. 

The outward movement of the last week was about 
one-quarter of what it was the previous week. Lumber 
exports aggregated 2,222,376 superficial feet and were 
almost entirely parcel shipments, principally to Cuba and 
other West Indian islands. There was but one shipment 
of sawn timber during the week, amounting to 1,116,468 
superficial feet, being an entire cargo by steamer for 
Genoa, Italy. 

Receipts of staves by river boats at Mobile during 
the week amounted to 28,173. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


Business Conditions Unsatisfactory—Recognition of 
Hattiesburg as a Lumber Center—Changes Made in 
Purchasing Department of Missouri Concern. 
HATTIESBURG, MIss., Sept. 26.—Reports from manu- 

facturers and wholesalers as to market conditions are 

not encouraging. J. F. Wilder, president of the Missis- 
sippi Pine Association, stated that although business was 
not exactly what he would desire he was still optimistic 
as to the outlook. Mr. Wilder recently moved his saw 
and planing mill equipment from Epps to Perkinston, 
which is about forty miles south of Hattiesburg, on the 

Gulf & Ship Island railroad. Owing to educational as 

well as the social advantages of this city Mr. Wilder will 

make his home in Hattiesburg, but will, however, main- 
tain an office at Perkinston. 

KF. V. B. Price, formerly of Maxie, has moved his saw 
mill from that town to Gitano. In making the change 
Mr. Price has decided to maintain an office in Hatties- 
burg, owing to the fact that it is recognized as the chief 
lumber center of the state. 

The Wells Lumber Company, at Lumberton, which 
has been operating night and day for several years, has 
shut down for repairs. 

Cc. D. Benedict, of C. D. Benedict & Co., of Peoria, II1., 
has been in this city during the last few days, visiting 
the southern office and other interests of the firm in and 
near Hattiesburg. 

C. T. Payton, sales manager for the O’Neil Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., has been in the local manu- 
facturing territory during the last ten days. He has 
made several changes in the purchasing department. 
Thomas MeDonald has been appointed southeastern man- 
ager, with offices in Hattiesburg, which position W. M. 
Kingsberry filled up to the present time. Mr. MeDonald 
has been with the O’Neil company for some time at 
the Alexan:ria office and is a young man of very pleas- 
ing personality. 

R. L. Bunch, who has been southern sales manager for 
the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, 
has resigned and is now employed in the purchasing 
departine nt of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, of 
Chicago. 

D. Emmet MeInnis, of the MeInnis Lumber Company, 
of this city, has been made president of the Hattiesburg 
Baseball Association. Hattiesburg intends to have base- 
ball next year, as the local association has been capital- 
ized for $10,000, the shares to sell for $10. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


Business Still Slack and Although Money Is Easier— 
Gocd Demand for Better Grades—Export Business 
Quiet. 

MontcomMery, ALA., Sept. 24.—But little activity is 
noticeable in local lumber cireles. With much ready 
money in evidence, however, it is expected conditions will 
improve rapidly. Farmers having disposed of their cot- 
ton at good price are expected to consume much of the 
accumulation of No. 2 common flooring in all three 
grades. There is little demand for No. 2 common floor- 
ing—in fact, demand is not equal to the supply ; 
but the farmers are expected to steady the market in this 
grade of lumber by buying up the accumulated stock. 

No. 1 common and better grades are in better demand 
and most mills are getting enough orders to keep stocks 
in these grades below normal. One by 4 B and better 


rift flooring is always a slow seller, and it is customary 
for the mills to have accumulations of this material. 

Car material business is slow. What few orders are 
being placed for car sills are for quick shipment and 
on that account at fairly remunerative prices. Export 
business continues quiet. 

W. D. Kimball, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, 
Chicago; H. L. Barry, of the Escambia Lumber Com- 
pany, Pensacola, Fla.; J. C. Williams, president of the 
Geneva Lumber Company, Eleanor, Fla., and L. A. Boyd, 
of the Henderson-Boyd Lumber Company, Richburg, were 
among recent visitors. 

The Jackson Veneer Company, of Jackson, Clarke 
county, has been incorporated. Of the $20,000 authorized 
stock $4,500 has been paid in. A veneer and wood fac- 
tory will be operated. Timber lands and woods of all 
kinds will be bought and sold. The incorporators are 
J. T. Borne, J. H. Savage, A. L. Savage, T. A. Eden, S. 
H. Andrews, B. H. Warren, W. " Boyles, T. J. Cowan, 
C. W. Boyles, W. M. Robertson, W. P. Connady, 8. T. 
Barnes, Joseph Loranx, C. C. Priachett, G. 8S. Chapman, 
L. E. MeLeod and J. F. Alridge. 

The United States Lumber & Cotton Company, of 
Mobile, has been ordered by the state board of compro- 
mise to pay to the judge of probate of Mobile county 
the sum of $1,050 as the amount due the state for taxes. 
This is a Maine corporation and has large holdings in 
Mississippi and Alabama, the value of which is about 
52,000,000, and upon which the Chicago Title & Trust 
Company holds a mortgage as security on bonds worth 
about $2,000,000. In its decree the board ruled that of 
all the property owned by the lumber company in the 
two states, 35 percent of it was in Alabama. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


The General Electric Company, of Schenectady, N. Y., 
issued the following bulletins recently: 

No. 4767 illustrates and describes motors resigned par- 
ticularly for use in steel mills. The bulletin refers to 
alternating and direct current motors and gives instrue- 
tions as to data necessary in connection with the installa- 
tion of motors for such purposes. 

No. 4755 illustrates and describes the electrical equip- 
ment of the Great Northern railway. It describes the 
manner in which difficulties were overcome in the elec 
trification of a section of the main line, which includes 
the tunnel through the summit of the Cascade mountains. 
The conditions being common to most trunk lines the 
Great Northern electric system is an object lesson on the 
ability of electric traction to increase the capacity of sec- 
tions of railroads where operation with steam, locomo- 
tives has reached its limit. 

No. 4763, entitled ‘‘Isolated Plant—Direct Current 
Combination Generator and Feeder Panels,’’ supersedes 
previous bulletins on that subject. 

No. 4749 is devoted to alternating current switchboard 
panels. The panels illustrated are of the ‘sectionalized 
type and each section has a separate catalog. The panels 
are in three sections and the pages of the bulletin are 
sectionalized so that the user may have before him a 
picture of the complete panel desired, with a full descrip- 
tion of the equipment. 














The Norfolk & Western Railway Company, through its 
general freight department, has just issued a compre 
hensive and exceedingly interesting official guide, con 
taining about 300 pages, covering the resources of the 
country tributary to its system, with handsome illustra- 
tions of the lumber, agricultural, pomological and other 
industrial developments. The mineral developments, es- 
pecially coal and coke, with transportation facilities, are 
given prominent notice. An historical and geographical 
description of the railway from its inception to the month 
of September, 1910, is given. The object of the book is 
to acquaint prospective investors in the territory with 
its resources, to open a way for the marketing of the 
South’s manufactured products and to biing buyer and 
seller into closer communication, 


Machines designed and built by the Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Company, of Columbus, Ohio, for handling stone, 
sand, gravel, cement, ores ete. are illustrated and de 
scribed in booklet No. 28 just issued by the company. 

Any or all of these publications will be sent to inter- 
ested parties upon request. 
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IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 

HINCKLEY, N. Y., Sept. 25.—The leaves are turning— 
a stirring fact in the Adirondacks. Woodsmen give 
thought to the great spectacular phenomenon of the 
change of the hardwood leaves from dark green to 
brilliant inues of red, yellow and purple. Political 
events overshadow other conditions in all parts of the 
state. 

Somebody discovered that glacial drift bolders were 
of excellent texture for uncut grave markers and now 
that kind of cutover land has a great value. One of the 
big power concerns on the Hudson river found itself 
owning land which cost taxes. It put a graduate of 
an agricultural college on the land at $1,200 a year. 
Now that land is paying big interest on the investment. 
Logging companies have pricked their ears. 

In the September 10 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, under business changes at Cleveland, Ohio, it was 
reported that the Long-Bell Lumber Company had gone 
out of business. This was an error. The Long-Bell 
Lumber Company at that point is in business and under 
the management of L. C. Lingham ‘is enjoying a most 
profitable trade. 
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LOG RUN BASSWOOD 
BIRCH AND MAPLE 








No. 3 1” Basswood 

2” No. 3 Hemlock Piece Stuff 
2x4, & 2x6 10-16’ No.1&2 Pine 
4x4 to 4x8 in Pine 





All of this Stock in fine. Shipping 
‘ondition. 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 


TOMAH, WISCONSIN. 

















Hemlock, Hardwoods 
and White Pine 


2x4" and wider No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock Piece Stuff 
2x6” and wider Select Hemlock 

2” No. 3 Hemlock Boards 
No. 4 and No. 5 White Pine Boards ’ 
2” Rock Elm Bridge Plank 

4” and wider No. 2 and No. 3 Com. Basswood 

Ash, Soft Maple, Soft Elm and Red Oak 1 in. mill run. 


JOHN A. WEEK LUMBER CO. 
North Portage St. Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


pL Marinette ze $s: 





200 
00€ 
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Chippewa 


Lumber&BoomCo, 
Chippewa FallsWis. 
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; LONG Fi FIR TIMBERS 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84, 
Band resaws and large surfacers. 
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Rogers-Ruger Lumber Co. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. Long Distance 
Resl —n0e>00¢ cuniiinidiaiedl 
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we EAST MICHIGAN “waa 
Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 


9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn 
2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn This stock 
000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn is all 
,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound red 
,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 
6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 
25,000 ft. 1x6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box delivered 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts on 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long 


30,000 ft. Shorts 4’=8’ long oman 


22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 
Salling Hanson Company, 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 














Johannesburg 
Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
200 M “ 6-4 No.3 Beech 
100 M “ 8-4 No.3 Maple 
50M “ 4-4 No.3 Birch 
100 M “ 4-4 No.3 Basswood 
3000 M “ Hemock 














Write for Prices. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 














MICHIGAN 
ardwoods 


Annual Capacity, 20,000,000 feet. 


emlock.. 


Annual Capacity, 20,000,000 feet. 





We make a specialty of furnishing promptly Bill Stuff 
and Timbers, 20 to 40 ft. long. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 














- 
We Can Ship Mixed Orders 
Se without unnecessary delay as we own and e 


operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K.D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 
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Prices on Request 


E. B. Foss & Company | 


Manufacturer: 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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THE EMPIRE STATE. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 











Trace First Six Months Better than for Corresponding 
Period of 1909—Local Stocks Low and Collections 
Poor—Poplar in Demand. 

New York, Sept. 26.—The big houses say that trade 
the first six months of this year was better than for the 
corresponding period of last year and that since then it 
has fallen behind. Local stocks are low and while col- 
lections, as a rule, are poor, an improvement in the build- 
ing situation will be followed by better buying and 
higher prices. 

There were 230 permits issued in the four boroughs 
of this city last week valued at $3,257,900. In banking 
circles a report has gained credence that building funds 
will be more readily obtained after November 1. A num- 
ber of yards on Long island feel much encouraged over 
the prospective building outlook because of the opening 
of new tunnels and general improved transportation 
facilities. 

W. M. Crombie, of W. M. Crombie & Co., 81 New 
street, and C. EK. Kennedy, wholesaler, 1 Madison avenue, 
who have been in Europe for a short time—Mr. Crombie 
on a business trip and Mr. Kennedy as the most popular 
member of the Knights of Columbus—arrived home 
Thursday on the Lusitania, 

Another of the Pacifie National Lumber Company ’s 
big cargoes of Oregon fir timber is on the way from 
Tacoma, Wash. EB. W. Demarest, president of the com 
pany, will superintend the unloading. 

W. E. VanWert, of the Emporium Lumber Company, 
1 Madison avenue, wholesale hardwood lumber and _ floor- 
ing, reports orders in his line much better than they 
were last month. He looks for continued good business, 
especially for maple and birch flooring. 

Other hardwood men report a firm market for poplar, 
oak and chestnut, among them being J. B. Clark, of the 
Hedden-Clark Lumber Company, 50 Church street, this 
city; John N. Seatcherd, of Seatcherd & Son, Buffalo, N. 
Y., and R. C. Witbeck, of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, The latter spent part of the week 
in this city on his way to Boston, Philadelphia and 
Pittsbury. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
well known cypress dealer, says that while the demand 
is a little quiet now, local stocks among yards and mill- 
work trade are low, and he Jooks for a firmer market 
after election. This same opinion was expressed by 
Harry W. McDonough, of the Cypress Lumber Company, 
of Boston, who spent several days in town during the 
week. 

(. W. Manning, 66 Broad street, wholesaler in hard- 
woods, table tops and veneers, is on a trip through North 
Carolina. Glidden Campbell, of the Campbell Lumber 
Company, Weymouth, N. 8., manufacturer of spruce, 
hemlock and white pine lumber and pulpwood, was in 
New York part of last week closing up contracts for do- 
mestic consumption and for shipment to West Indian 
and South American ports. Other visitors ineluded J. 
M. Hastings, of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa., and of the Davison Lumber Company, 
sridgewater and Springfield, N. oS., with offices at 1 
Madison avenue, this city; C. Il. Bond, of i. W. Rath- 
bun & Co., Oswego, N. Y.; KE. IF. Henson, of Henson & 
Pearson, and R. C. Lippineott, both of Philadelphia, Pa. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Receipts by Vessel Brisk—Balance of Navigation Sea- 
son to Be Marked by Activity—Movement for 
Extension of Navigation. 


‘NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 27.—Lumber receipts 
by vessel at the 'Tonawandas continue brisk and dealers 
express the belief that September will undoubtedly prove 
the largest month of the season in the amount of stock 
to arrive from upper lake points. 

During the third week of September 1,630,000 feet of 
lumber was forwarded from the Tonawandas over the 
Irie canal, a decrease from the. corresponding week of 
last season of nearly 3,000,000 feet. The decrease was 
wcasioned by a searcity of boats, due to a break in the 
canal at Llion early in the month. Forwarders are receiv- 
ing much stock for shipment before the close of naviga- 
tion, and it is expected that the bakinee of the season 
will be characterized by active shipments from the local 
port over the canal. 

With the rates on the canal to Albany and New York 
this season 50 cents higher than last year the carriers 
will not be disposed to ask for an advance this fall. 

A movement has been started by the carriers, shippers 
and contractors on the eastern division of the Erie canal 
to have the season of navigation extended to December 1 
instead of closing November 15. If the barge canal con- 
tractors on the western division can be induced to favor 
the movement the boat owners at this point state that 
there is no doubt that the state superintendent of public 
works will order the extension. 

Maurice N, Preisch, of the Taines Lumber Company, 
went to New York to attend a meeting of the Manu- 
facturers’ Lumber Company, of which he is seeretary. 

The R. 'T. Jones Lumber Company plans to get down 
four more cargoes of lumber aboard the steamers Gettys- 
burg and Bacon. These boats are loading at Duluth, 
Minn., and it is intended to have them make another trip 
between that point and the local port before the close 
of navigation. 

The Board of Trade Saturday passed resolutions in- 
dorsing the excellent work accomplished by Frank M. 


Williams, state engineer and surveyor, since he took 
office two years ago, in connection with the barge canal, 
and urging that he be continued in office until the 
enlarged waterway is finished. 

After discharging a cargo of lumber at McLean Bros.’ 
yard Saturday and tying up at the Tonawanda Fueling 
Company’s dock to coal up for another trip up the lakes 
the steamer United Lumberman caught fire and sustained 
damage to the extent of $5,000. The fire occurred at 
1:30 o’clock in the morning and nine of the twelve memn- 
hers of the crew were forced to jump into the Niagara 
river to escape. The boat is owned by the Morden 
Transit Company, of which Senator James P. Mackenzie 
and Hugh MeLean, of North Tonawanda, and John 
MeLean, of Philadelphia, Pa., are the principal stock- 
holders. 

A, C, Tuxbury, of the Northern Lumber Company, and 
family are preparing to remove from North Tonawanda 
to Montelair, N. J. Mr. and Mrs. Tuxbury and the 
Misses Tuxbury were the guests at a reception at the 
First Baptist church last evening. At the close of the 
reception Mr. Tuxbury was presented with a handsome 
silver loving cup. 

Fred Davies, of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company, 
of Charleston, S. C., has been called to North Tona- 
wanda by the dangerous illness of his father, Griffith 
Davies, whose wife died two months ago. 

k. T. Jones, of the R. 'T. Jones Lumber Company, has 
returned from a business trip to New York. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS. 











FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Different Opinions as to Lumber Trade Conditions— 
Prices Unchanged, Showing That Fall Trade Is Still 
Inactive—Increased Lake Receipts. 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 28.—The lumber trade is a trie 
uneven, One jobber who spent considerable time in the 
interior of the state last week expressed hims:f as 
unsatisfied with his sales. Another dealer reported very 
good sales, with inquiries for stock that he did not have. 
Still it does not appear that the retailer is in the market 
for lumber to hold. The fact that lumber prices are not 
advancing shows that the fall trade has not set in strong. 

Builling operations keep up well. For the week the 
number of permits issued by the city was sixty-three, 
including twenty-eight frame dwellings. The estimated 
aggregate cost was $178,280. In this list is the permit 
for the paper box factory addition being erected by tlie 
F. N. Burt Company next to its factory O on Niagara 
street. 

Lumber receipts by lake are increasing slowly bu. 
steadily, the amount for the week being 5,350,000 feet, 
with 16,114,000 shingles. 

Mixer & Co. report a good trade in dressed North 
Carolina pine, which sells readily to yards that have no 
planing mill for this work. J. D. Rounds, the Bing- 
hamton member of this firm, has gone south on an 
inspection trip and will visit the mills in Pennsylvania 
and those at Cerro Gordo, N. C., in which the firm owns 
an interest. 

If. K. Montgomery has gone to Duluth, Minn., to look 
over the lumber interests of Montgomery Bros. The 
office reports trade as keeping up well, with a de-ided 
improvement in the demand for boxes. 

Some time ago members of the old furniture firm of 
Rung Bros. bought a large tract of timber land at 
Klock, Ont., in the North Bay district, which they have 
been actively engaged in operating since that time under 
the name of the Algonquin Lumber Company. About 
2,000,000 feet have been taken out and a large cut of 
logs will be made this winter. The timber is chiefly 
white pine, spruce and cedar. 

At a special meeting of Hurd Bros., Monday, B. H. 
Hurd was elected president and A. J. Hurd vice presi- 
dent. This meeting was held to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death in March of James T. Hurd, whose sons 
are now in charge of the company. There will be no 
ouiward change in the management. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Business Improving, with Inquiries More Numerous— 
Yellow Pine Maintains Lead in Movement—Cuya- 
hoga County to Celebrate Centennial. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 27.—Business seems to be 
improving steadily according to reports from the various 
offices and yards. The volume is not great, though 
inquiries are numerous. 

Yellow pine, as usual, leads all others woods in the 
matter of movement. Several unusually big orders have 
been given out. At least one more big one will be placed 
within a week or two for 2,500,000 feet of yellow pine 
for use in a warehouse that will be built for a wholesale 
grocery concern. It will be of mill construction and 
rushed to completion in eight months. 

Cleveland lumbermen are looking forward to Centennial 
week, October 10-15, when Cuyahoga county, of which 
Cleveland is the seat, will celebrate its 100th anniversary. 
Many thousands of visitors are expected from all over 
Ohio and among them, it is believed, will be many retail 
lumbermen bent on laying in fall stocks. 

8. E. Putnam, of the Putnam Lumber Company, offices 
in the Williamson building, reports that business seems 
to be steadily improving. 

J. M. Diver, manager of the Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mill 
Company, at Sarnia, Ont., was in Cleveland last week. 

Robert H. Jenks, of the R. H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
has returned from a week’s visit to Escanaba, Grand 
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Rapids and other Michigan points. 
found conditions encouraging. 

Will H. Martin, of the Martin-Barriss Lumber Com- 
pany, says his company has not been importing a great 
deal of lumber from Asiatic and African ports during 
the last season because of the unusually high prices pre- 
vailing for choice hardwoods. The European demand for 
these woods has been keener than usual and this has 
caused prices to stiffen perceptibly. As a result greater 
quantities of American hardwoods are being used in this 
country for fine finishing work than ever before. 

With the announcement during the last week that Bal- 
timore has a population of only 558,000 as against Cleve- 
land’s 560,000, lumbermen here joined in the general 
celebration in honor of the fact that Cleveland is now 
sixth instead of seventh among the great American cities, 

As the result of the death of William Fields, who was 
manager of the Norris Lumber Company, J. H. Amick has 
been named as vice president and general manager of the 
concern, with I. W. Jones as secretary. 

George Meyers, manager of the Interstate Lumber 
Company, is in the South looking over properties in which 
the company is interested. 


He reports that he 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Demand More Active—Prices That Were Weak Have 
Firmed Up—tTransportation From Coast Impeded— 
Better Tone to Yellow Pine. 

ToLepo, OHI0, Sept. 27.—Slight improvement is re- 
ported from lumber concerns of this section. Demand 
is more active and in numerous lines prices that were 
weak have firmed up. Orders have been liberally placed 
and receipts have been heavy. This is especially true of 
hemlock, which is now showing up in plentiful supply. 
There is no longer a scarcity of greater lengths and 
local stocks are well filled. Dry stocks are said to be 
ample for present needs. There is a strain of weakness 
apparent but no actual decline is reported in lists, nor 
is any of consequence expected. A few of the mills are 
said to have shaved from 50 to 75 cents from regular 
quotations, but these have not been the rule. Water and 
rail receipts have been large. Hemlock lath hold firm, 
with No, 1 selling at $4. Red cedar shingles have agaih 
dropped to $3.33, losing the small gain of last week. 
Some sales are reported above these figures and several 
concerns say they have not been compelled to sell below 
$3.43 at any time. 

Car shortage has developed slightly. A general tight- 
ening may be expected from now on, as few idle cars 
are to be found and the heavy demand attendant upon 
the removal of crops has exhausted the supply. Trans- 
portation from the Pacific coast is considerably impeded, 
not only by the actual shortage of equipment but by con- 
gestion. One of the largest handlers of Coast products 
in this section reports that out of more than twenty-five 
cars of shingles which should have arrived during the 
week not more than ten cars came in; on the other hand 
ten cars arrived yesterday and twelve cars today, con- 
signments having been bunched en route. Northern ship- 
ments are still being handled with promptness and those 
from southern territory are not much belated, but that 
there is a general decrease of empty ears all over this 
section is admitted. 

The yellow pine situation shows a slightly better tone, 
and word from some of the larger mills is to the effect 
that an advance probably will be made in the near future. 
Local consumption holds up well, both in factory and 
building lines. Building has shown considerable in- 
crease during the last two weeks and September undoubt- 
edly will show a large gain over the corresponding month 
last year. There is a large amount of residence work 
now under way and industrial and commercial building 
is being done on a larger scale than for some time. 
Local retail yards are kept fairly busy supplying the 
wants of their customers. In view of these conditions 
orders are being placed on a larger scale and buyers have 
lost some of their timidity. Local stocks generally are 
well filled and there is no disposition to permit them 
to deteriorate. Factory’ consumers have been in the 
market for large quantities of lumber of all kinds, 
especially hardwoods. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 














New Yard at Stoughton—New Hampshire Saw Mill 
Destroyed—Buffalo Hemlock Concern Opens Office 
at Springfield. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 24.—The Dodge Lumber Com- 
pany, Stoughton, has opened a yard in that town on 
the property of Samuel Paul. 

The saw mill in Laconia, N. H., owned by Addison 
G. Cook and occupied by Fred Glines, has been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The lumber contract for the factory of the Russell 
Box Company, Chelsea, calls for about 50,000 feet of 
hard pine. 

Lumber freights from south Atlantic ports are re- 
ported steady at $5 to $5.50. 

The Goodyear Lumber Company, manufacturer of 
hemlock lumber, Buffalo, N. Y., has engaged W. I. 
Todd, of Springfield, Mass., to represent it in New 
England. Mr. Todd has opened an office in the Hitch- 
cock building, Springfield. 

Carlyle Patterson, of Carlyle Patterson & Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealers, Boston, has bought the interests 
of his partner, J. Raymond Robinson. The style of. 
the firm will not be changed. 


Fred 8. Morse, of the Fred S. Morse Lumber Com- 
pany, Springfield, and treasurer of the Nepisiquet Lum- 
ber Company, Bathurst, N. B., has returned from a 
trip to Bathurst. 

The Stone Lumber Company and the C. O. Skinner 
Company, Boston, have removed to larger offices in the 
Library Square building. 

H. R. Blank, of the Warren Ross Lumber Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y., has been a visitor in the Boston 
market, 

John T. Judd, of Boston, president of the Esperange 
Timber Company, of Mexico, has returned from 
Mexico. It is reported that he has secured control 
of a large mahogany tract. 





FROM THE SHARP BACKS STATE. 


Trade Quiet—No Prospect of Immediate Resumption 
of Activity—Increase of Value in Week’s Building 
—Rapid Transit Facilities. 

Newark, N. J., Sept. 21.—Reports from wholesalers 
and retailers show that trade for the last week has 
been quiet, with no immediate prospect of enliven- 
ment. 

The weekly business of the city building depart- 
ment showed an increase in value of the work rep- 
resented. The total cost of the new work approved 
is $174,550, an increase of about $50,000 over the valu- 
ations of the previous week and a reduction of eleven 
in the number of permits issued, those ot the last week 
numbering thirty-two, as against forty-three the prior 
week. The record as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year shows a considerable falling off. 

The report for the week of the state tenement house 
commission does not comport with the discouraging 
statements of the dealers regarding the condition of 
business and of the prospects for the near future. 
During the week ended last Saturday the state de- 
partment issued permits for buildings representing a 
total cost of $317,000. This is an increase, on the basis 
of valuations, of more than $225,000 over the aggre- 
gate for the week before. 

Clarence H. Hershey, of the wholesale firm of Stone 
& Hershey, of this city, and Melville R. Lawson, of 
the same concern, are in Maine sorting up an extensive 
cutting of white pine timber. The entire lot has been 
sold and is being shipped from Bangor and Portland 
as fast as the grades are sorted. The whole stock is 
white pine. 

K. C. Evarts, secretary of the New York State 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was in this city last 
week to ascertain the methods of organization and 
codperation adopted by the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Protective Association. , 

The Union Lumber Company is the latest acquisition 
to the trade in this city. It has established an office 
at 142 Market street and will supply contractors, build- 
ers and owners. 

An idea of the increased attractions this immediate 
locality will offer for residence purposes is shown 
in a prospectus of the rapid transit facilities to and 
from the business sections of Manhattan, which the 
Pennsylvania railroad is pushing with much energy. 
These plans embody the operation of a short line be- 
tween Harrison and Thirty-fourth street, New York, 
to be electrically equipped and in active operation 
November 1. They also inelude the operation, begin- 
ning November 1, of steam shuttle trains between 
Ifarrison and the Jersey City terminal, the electrifi- 
cation of the present Pennsylvania line to Jersey 
City, the construction of an extension of the McAdoo 
tunnels under the Hudson by a fast electrie line to 
Newark, with a terminal at Saybrook place, to be com- 
pleted in 1911, and the changing of the tracks and 
stations at Market street, Newark, to provide for a 
4-track ‘‘island’’ platform and the operation of a dis- 
tinct and adequate local service between Newark and 
its suburbs and New York. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 














Business Increasing but Prices Not Satisfactory—Trade 
Reports Indicate that Pittsburg Lumbermen Are 
Getting Their Share of Trade. 

PirtssurG, Pa., Sept. 27.—Prices are stationary and 
not where they ought to be, but the volume of business 
is increasing. Particularly is this the case in the East. 
E. V. Babeock & Co. report a fairly active trade. 

Bemis & Vosburg say that a fair volume of trade has 
been moving during September. There has been no 
change in prices. W. W. Vosburg, of this company, 
is in West Virginia this week. 

The Breitwieser-Wilson Company say that September 
will show a doubling of trade over August. Inquiries 
are numerous and represent attractive business. 

The Wilson Bros. Lumber Company reports a fairly 
active trade for the entire season, although prices have 
been low. 

W. D. Johnston, president of tlre American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, returned this week from a 
motor trip in New York state and Canada. Accompany- 
ing him and Mrs. Johnston were J. I’. Erney, president 
of the German National bank; Louis Lorch, jr., and Mrs. 
Erney and Mrs. Lorch. The party visited Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo and Canadian points. D. R. Lean, vice president 
of the company, has returned from an extensive trip 
through Europe, having been gone three months. 

W. W. Catlin, sales manager for the Humbird Lumber 
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BAND SAWED 


West Va. Yellow Poplar 


Our new dimension mill is now completed 
and we are prepared to furnish glued-up 


Dimension Stock 


in the white surfaced and sanded ready 
for varnish—Table, Dresser and Chiffon- 
ier Tops; Book Cases, Sanitary Work 
and all kinds of small cabinet parts in 


Oak, Poplar, Basswood, Chestnut, 
Maple, Birch, Walnut and Cherry. 


Submit us a list of your requirements and 
we will quote you prices. 


Big 4 Hardwood Co. 


: wy: Toledo, Ohio pasa miu: 
fy eons A : Charleston, W. Va. 












SHAFFMASTER & STEPHENS 


Wholesale Lumber 


Yellow Pine, Poplar, Cypress, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


TOLEDO, 33 ss $3 OHIO 








Do you want 


Red Cedar Shingles or 
Pacific Coast Lumber? 


Rush Shipments Our Delight from Toledo Storage Sheds. 


BARNES & MAUK, fe'sse- nik: 














ae BAY CITY, MICH. “2aq 

















We have to offer 


1000, 000 ft. 4-4 and thicker Balm. 
200,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 
500,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
300,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Beech. 
300,000 ft. 4-4 and 5-4 No. 2 Com. and better Basswood. 


Complete assortment of Hemlock for rail shipments. 
2,000,000 ft. of Hemlock at St. ignace, Mich., for water shipment. 


ROSS & WENTWORTH, Bay City, Mich. 








Richardson Lumber Co. 


Mills and Sales Offices : 
BAY CITY AND ALPENA, MICH. 


We offer the following Dry Stock: 


40 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Birch 
75M ft, 4-4 Balm 
35 M ft. 8-4 Elim No. 1 Com, & Better 
50 M ft, 4-4 Elm No. 3Com. & Better 
75 M ft. 8-4 Tamarack 

400 M ft. 4-4 Hardwood No. 3 








Complete stock of HEMLOCK for Rail Shipment. 











WHITE PINE| 

















LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 
Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 
BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 
WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 


Hints for Retailers——— 


That will prove adaptable to your own business are 
found in the Realm of the Retailer—a book contain- 
ing the best of Met L. Saley’s writings. Illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, postpaid for $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE ALPHA LUMBER Co. 


Will Make Prompt Shipments of 


White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock and Hardwoods, 
Shingles, Lath, Posts, Etc. 


709-710 Williamson Bldg,., - 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











The C. H. Foote Lumber Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
We want orders for— 
4-4 No. 1 & 2 COMMON POPLAR 
4-4 No. 1 & 2 COMMON OAK 
DRY STOCK 


Direct shipments from our Yard, Somerset, Ky. 
Good Grades—-Well Manufactured. 


The CENTRAL co¥ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LUMBER, SHINGLES 
and LATH 
MAPLE and BEECH FLOORING 














SELLING AGENTS 
for 
Redwood 
Manufacturers 


The Putnam 
Lumber Co. 


934-5 Williamson Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Company. 


SEE THEIR “AD” ON PAGE ! THIS ISSUE. : 

















4 PLAIN AND QUARTERED OAK - ASH - GUM 
S THE ° 
w H 
3 F.T. PEITCH : 
p COMPANY & 
c CLEVELAND, OHIO. Y 
H o 
H HIGH CLASS Hardwoods M 
T PROMPT shipments from é 
our mill points.— 

4 Oak and Maple Flooring. Hardwood Man : 
YEL. POPLAR-LA.RED CYPRESS-BIRCH-ELM 





THE INTERSTATE LUMBER CO., “USaigY? 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
POPLAR RED GUM OAK 
CHESTNUT HICKORY ASH 


Furniture Dimension Stock and 
Railroad Timber Cut to Order. 


‘Npant Swed Sect. oy FOF Quick Shipment 


é | 
LOCATIONS FOR 


Furniture Factories 

















Woodworking Plants 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 








There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 
C. J. CLAIR “sscaas'=" 
No. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 














Company, of Sandpoint, Ida., was in Pittsburg this week 
on his way home from an eastern trip. 





IN THE STEEL AND IRON FIELD. 


PirrssurG, Pa., Sept. 27.—General business conditions 
in Pittsburg territory show improvement as the fall 
season advances. The gains are not all that were ex- 
pected in mercantile lines, and railroads are feeling a 
deficit in tonnage that is being offered. The pig iron 
situation is where the best evidence appears of improved 
feeling, as there is more buying and orders are being 
placed with furnaces that call for deliveries far into 
the new year. In the finished lines of steel there appears 
to be some excellent trade opening up. Plates and 
shapes, however, are being shipped heavily, but new 
orders are not extensive. In the coal and eoke trade 
conditions run along about the same as during the sum- 
mer. Coke is regulated by the activity of the foundry 
and furnace business, and while foundry demand is bet- 
ter on the whole, the furnace trade remains about the 
same. 

Window glass men look upon the coming season with 
evident satisfaction. Factories are preparing to fire up 
during the last week in September and the first week in 
October. The diminishing stocks of window glass and 
the stronger tone to prices, together with the advances 
made and firmly held give the manufacturers confidence. 
In the plate glass it is said that the larger sizes are in 
excellent demand, but the small sizes are not so active 
and imports make a serious inroad into the business that 
might be done. However, prices are firm and the new 
list is being held well. In the flint and lime glass trade 
the factories report steady operation and a fair demand, 
which inereases as the season advances. Prices are a 
trifle higher as a rule on standard stocks. Shipments 
are not yet as large as they are expected to be during 
October. 

A peculiar condition confronts the lighter finished lines 
of iron and steel. Sheets are extremely dull and trade 
sluggish. In tin plate the phenomenal activity that has 
been maintained during the summer continues and some 
of the independent concerns are enlarging capacity while 
the Steel Corporation interests are curtailing. In heavy 
material, such as billets and blooms, the productive 
capacity appears to be stationary and no enlargements 
are in contemplation. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Sept. 24.—Prices are firm with 
the exception of spruce which market has been affected 
by the heavy eastern shipments that have been coming in 
by water but the spruce manufacturers feel that as navi- 
gation is about to close spruce consequently will be 
firmer in two weeks or a month. Hardwoods are the 
most stable item on the market. Trade in the country 
districts is very good. The volume of trade in southern 
New Jersey is good. There are signs of a ear shortage 
in the West on account of movements of grain and 
cotton, but this situation is not serious. Building permits 
during the last week totaled $832,653 and property trans- 
fers 543. 

Among recent visitors to this city were Jacob Eisen- 
berger, of the Evergreen Lumber Company, Evergreen, 
N. ©.; Brooks Flowers, of Montgomery, Ala.; J. W. 
Jackson, of Sumter, 8. C., and Graham Rambo, of 
Coatesville. 

The Grater-Bodey Company, of Norristown, has made 
application for membership in the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange. 


WISCONSIN. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

















Slight Falling Off in Building—Demand from Consum- 
ing Factories Better—Recent Rains Create Driving 
Stage in Wisconsin Streams. 

MILWAUKEE, WISs., Sept. 27.—There has been a slight 
falling off in the number of building permits issued in 
Milwaukee this month to date over the same period a year 
ago. Since the first of the month 272 permits have been 
issued, aggregating an expenditure of $568,723. During 
the same period last year 304 permits were issued, repre- 
senting an expenditure of $644,265. During the week 
there were eighty-nine permits issued, ealling for $164,- 
644 worth of work, while last year there were 107 per- 
mits, calling for $179,503 worth of work. 

Slightly better orders were placed by the general 
factory trade last week, although the improvement that 
is taking place in this field is not developing as rapidly 
as dealers might wish. There is every indication that 
factory consumers are not overstocked. Wholesalers 
say that country retailers are placing larger orders in 
expectation of late fall building. 

Recent rains in many sections of the northern lumber 
country have done much to help log drives. The Me- 
nominee river drive which, for the first time in many 
years, is being brought down in the fall instead of early 
Spring, is within about a week’s drive of Marinette. 

Because the hour system of pay was abolished for 
the piece method, woodworkers in the automobile plant 
of the Charles Abresch Company, Milwaukee, went on a 
strike this week. The men have been receiving 24% 
cents, 27% cents, 30 cents and 32% cents an hour and 
they say it is impossible for them to make any money 
on a piece basis. They further say that the woodworkers 
were the only employees placed upon the piece system 
and it is reported that the strikers will attempt to induce 
tne blacksmiths, painters, upholsterers and trimmers 
to join them. 

A. M. Riley, superintendent of the government mill at 


Neopit, Wis., has resigned. No reason is given for the 
resignation, which will take effect October 1. 

A company has been organized at Iola for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing a clothes reel, which has been 
patented by S. O.,Bestul, of Iola. Plans are being made 
for the erection of a factory building two stories high 
and 40 by 70 feet in dimensions. 

The plant of the Gurney Refrigerator Company, at 
Fond du Lac, has been reopened after its usual summer 
shutdown. A large addition has been built to the plant 
which will permit of the output being increased about 
25 percent. 

The Mellen Lumber Company has bought the drygoods 
stock of Anton Wangard, at Tomahawk, Wis. The goods 
will be shipped to Mellen, and will be sold from the com- 
pany’s general store. 

Operations have been started at Holeombe by the 
Daniel Shaw Lumber Company and the Keyser Lumber 
Company, of Eau Claire, upon the season’s logging 
operations. 

The Rib Lake Lumber Company, of Rib Lake, has 
begun the erection of a machine shop as an addi- 
tion to its plant. 


~_ 


ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Sept. 26.—Leslie Glover, general 
manager of the Willow River Lumber Company, son of 
John E. Glover, capitalist, railroad owner and lumberman 
of this city, was severely burned in an accident on his 
steam launch. He was alone in the boat and evidently 
had difficulty in blowing mud from the boiler. He was 
found lying in the boat with his head, neck and shoulders 
on a hot steam pipe. Surgeons and nurses were sum- 
moned from St. Paul. His condition is serious. 

The island mill of the N. Ludington Company has 
elosed down and the company’s other mill probably will 
close soon because of the log shortage. 

Victor De Kenster, of Amberg, will log cedar for the 
Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Company, of this city, this 
winter. 

Perley Lowe, of Chicago, and of the Perley Lowe Lum- 
ber Company, Peshtigo, has been on a hunting trip with 
S. D. Woodward up north. They found plenty of game. 

The Hatten Lumber Company, of New London, has 
opened a logging camp twelve miles south of Hurley and 
will get out a large quantity of timber there this season. 

Herman Brown has logged about 300,000 feet of timber 
at Peshtigo Point, south of this city, during the last two 
months and is about done. 








WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MERRILL, Wis., Sept. 27.—John WHeib, whose mill 
burned recently, is again in the box and veneer business. 
Mr. Heib is now a member of the Ansen-Gilkey-Hurd 
Company. The old warehouse will be remodeled and 
converted into a veneer, box and erating factory. Mr. 
Heib will have charge of this particular branch. 

The Ohloft & Ball saw mill started sawing this week. 
The concern has a number of deadhead logs banked 
along the river and is floating them down to the mill by 
means of the Ball patent float. 

Hugh Lee, one of the big loggers in this section of 
the country, complains of the scarcity of help. He has 
sixty men at work cutting and skidding logs and needs 
as many more. 

W. T. Bradley has sold his woodenware factory to an 
eastern syndicate, which will convert it into a wood 
novelty factory. 

The new mili of Ferdinand Ollhoff, on the Wisconsin 
river, at Merrill, will soon be ready for operation and will 
employ a large crew. 

The Anson-Gilkey Company, of Merrill, has bought 
1,000,000 feet of logs and its saw mill probably will 
be operated next summer. 


mm 


A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 





Value of Corn Crop Estimated at Billion-and-a-Half 
Dollars—Biltmore Forest School in Last Week of 
Summer Session. 

CADILLAC, MioH., Sept. 26.—Trade has been light dur- 
ing the week, although several sales have been made 
in advance of last year’s prices. The sentiment among 
manufacturers is that trade will improve after elections. 
The corn crop is estimated to be worth $1,500,000,000 
and this and other good crops tend to make the outlook 
right. 

Among visiting lumbermen in Cadillac this week were 
A. Gibbs and E. C. Allen, of the Gibbs, Hall & Allen 
Company, Grand Rapids; Harry Widdicomb, jr., of the 
John Widdicomb Furniture Company, Grand Rapids; 
Robert H. Jenks and F. H. Gee, of the Robert H. Jenks 
Lumber Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fred A. Diggins, of Murphy & Diggins, is in Chicago. 

The Biltmore Forest school, under the direction of 
Dr. C. A. Schenck, will finish its summer course this 
week and will then go to Germany. V. S. Buchanan, one 
of this year’s graduates of the Biltmore school, left this 
week for Minneapolis, Minn., on business. He has ae- 
cepted a position with a lumbering concern at Vancouver, 
B. C. Among the students is Yet H. Tong, a Chinaman. 
He expects to return to his native land after completing 
the course. 

The Cummer-Diggins Company is preparing to take 
eare of the timber felled during the recent windstorm. 
It will have a camp on section 35, Colfax township, this 
county. The company will operate three camps. 

William Horner’s flooring mill, Reed City, which was 
built in 1882 and which is said to have been the oldest 
mill of its kind in Michigan, was consumed by fire 
Sunday evening, September 25, the fire having been 
caused by defective wiring. The total loss is estimated 
by the owner at $50,000. As a result of the fire seventy- 
five men were thrown out of employment. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Views of Prominent Lumbermen on Operation of New 
Tariff Law—Railroad Rescinds Log-Loading Privi- 
lege on Main Line. 

Bay Crry aNp Sacinaw, Sept. 27.—Before leaving for 
the Pacific coast, where he has extensive timber interests, 
last week J. W. Fordney, just renominated congressman 
in the eighth district, stated that he was disappointed 
over the operation of the Payne tariff law, the figures of 
imports convincing him that the rates under the new 
law encourage foreign imports to an alarming extent. 
He said the figures of the trade for August show that 
for the first time in more than thirty years the balance 
of trade has swung against Uncle Sam, which to his 
mind is a most dangerous situation. He is apprehensive 
that a continuation of this will enable the foreigners 
to monopolize American markets to the extent of crip- 
pling home industry and bringing on another industrial 
and financial collapse, similar to that of 1893-’97. Mr. 
Fordney will return from the Coast in October. 

The Detroit & Mackinae railway has announced that 
in the future it will not load sawlogs on its main line 
nor will it permit logs to be banked on its main track 
between Bay City and Cheboygan. Side tracks for han- 
dling saw logs will be constructed if the business and 
terms offered warrant the company in making the 
expenditure. 

Heavy weather on Lake Huron late in the week hin- 
dered lumber traffic. Two tugs having a raft of logs 
containing 3,000,000 feet owned by Ross & Wentworth, 
of Bay City, and which started from St. Mary’s river 
more than two weeks ago, were delayed south of Alpena. 
The raft is expected to reach the river some time this 
week. Saturday morning the steamer Levi Rawson, 
with a cargo of lumber from Cheboygan and bound 
south, lost its deck load of lumber at the mouth of 
Thunder bay, and also sprung a leak. The damage was 
repaired and the steamer proceeded south. 

The Mershon hunting party that left Saginaw last 
week, on their annual jaunt to the Northwest, reached 
Moosejaw, the objective point. They report wild fowl 
abundant. The party is made up of W. B. Mershon, 
Clark L. Ring, G. M. Stark, E. B. Briggs, George B. 
Morley, George Grant and M. W. Tanner. 

Yuill Bros.’ saw mill, at Logan, north of Bay City, 
on the Mackinaw division ot the Michigan Central, 
has shut for the season, having manufactured 4,000,000 
feet of hemlock lumber. The mill will remain idle until 
next season. Yuill Bros. are operating a number of 
camps and getting out stock for W. D. Young & Co., 
Bay City. 

The steamer Ogemaw and two consorts and the James 
P. Donaldson and tow are due at Bay City late in the 
week from the Georgian Bay district with nearly 3,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. are making good progress in 
the erection of their planing mill plant. The firm re- 
ports a seasonable trade. 

Cedar buyers are busy picking up stock in the northern 
part of the state. Trade in cedar is fairly good and a 
lot of it is being shipped out. Prices are firm. 

Handy Bros. report a good business in the manufacture 
of box stuff, all of their plants being ia steady opera- 
tion. Trade in this line has improved. The firm is 
getting in two or three cargoes of lumber a month 
from Canada and the Lake Superior district. 

The 8. L. Eastman Flooring Company is building a 
large warehouse for storing flooring at its plant at 
Carrollton. Business is in fair condition at this plant. 

The Stafford Manufacturing Company, of Sand Bay, 
Bois Blane island, has closed its mills for the season 
and has started camps to put in a stock for next season. 
The mill was built a year ago and euts about 50,000 
feet a day. 

The saw mill at Moran of D. Quay & Sons, Cheboygan, 
has shut down for the season. The firm is putting up 
a shingle mill. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Log Famine at End—WMill Plant’s First Closedown on 
Account of Log Shortage in Thirty Years—Out of 
Hancs of Receiver. 


MENOMINEE, MiIcH., Sept. 28.—The log famine in the 
twin cities is at end. Slowly but surely the logs are 
coming into the sorting gaps. ‘The new mill of the N. 
Ludington Company has resumed operation and the saws 
at the island mill will be set in operation Monday. 
Senator Isaac Stephenson, president of the Menominee 
River Boom Company, after making a trip up the river 
to view the progress of the drive, declared that it will 
be two weeks before all the logs are down. This will 
run the drive of the Menominee river into October, an 
unprecedented condition of affairs. It is declared that 
not for thirty years have the Ludington mills been shut 
down on account of a log shortage, as they have been 
this year. Fortunately the shutdown was only for a 
week or so. 

Ground has been broken for the erection of a saw 
mill by the J. W. Wells Company, of Menominee, on 
the site of the one destroyed by fire last fall. The saw 
mill will be a companion plant to the big flooring factory 
which the company has just completed. The saw mill 
will be constructed of brick, concrete and steel, and will 
be equipped by the Prescott Company, of Menominee. 

The Taylor & Crate Lumber Company, of Buffalo, N. 


Y., through its representative, Mr. Todd, has been look- 
ing over the lumber stocks of the twin cities. 

A company of Sidnaw business men has purchased the 
electric lighting plant of William Bitner & Son. The 
plant has not been in operation since the destruction of 
the Bitner saw mill. 

H. M. Stevenson, who recently left Escanaba for 
Anaconda, has aecepted the position of general man- 
ager of the Allen Lumber Company. He will have direct 
charge of logging operations. The company owns a 
tract of pine and Douglas fir estimated to cut not less 
than 250,000,000 feet. The company will cut 20,000,000 
feet of logs a year. 

W. W. Berry, who has been manager of the H. M. 
Stevens Company for a number of years, has become, 
by a recent investment, one of the principal stockholders 
in the concern. 

Joseph Horen, of Loomis, will operate a camp near 
Wrights spur and will put in 1,000,000 feet of timber. 

The Ellenbecker mill, at Sturgeon Bay, has been run- 
ning full time this season, and there is sufficient work 
in sight to keep the plant busy indefinitely. The prin 
cipal output is shingles, nearly all of which are shipped 
away by rail. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Company’s camp at Pike Hiil 
is in full swing, with a crew of about 100 men. The 
number will be increased as soon as the cold weather 
sets in. 

Blixt & Engblom are preparing for an active season 
in the woods. The firm recently purchased 800 acres 
of timber lands in the Randville district. It is estimated 
that the firm’s cut will be 2,000,000 feet of logs and 
200 cords of pulpwood in addition to posts and ties. 

The National Wood & Dish Company, at Thompson- 
ville, is no longer in the hands of the receiver. Harry 
P. Lucas is heavily interested in this company and the 
receivership was brought about through the action of 
his brother, Frank Lucas, to secure a bill of $13,000. 
Last week the company succeeded in securing the dis- 
charge of the receiver, through an order signed by Judge 
Land, and the return of the plant to the absolute pos- 
Session and management of the company. 

The Peninsular Box & Lumber Company, of Menomi- 
nee, has closed a contract with the Peshtigo Lumber Com- 
pany to cut about 3,000,000 feet of pine on the upper 
Peshtigo river in the Caldron Falls’ region. The logs 
will be driven down the Peshtigo river to the mill where 
they will be cut. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MICH., Sept. 26.—The Peninsular Box & 
Lumber Company, of Menominee, has concluded a con- 
tract with the Peshtigo Lumber Company, of Peshtigo, 
Wis., to cut about 3,000,000 feet of pine on the upper 
Peshtigo river. The timber will be driven by the Penin- 
sular Company down the river to the Peshtigo company’s 
mill. 

Fall business in cedar posts is more active. There has 
been considerable inquiry for the longer lengths. The 
market for short poles is inactive. 

Vessel agents reported brisk inquiry for lumber boats 
this week and have been standing out for a rate of $2.50 
from the head of the lakes and $2.25 from Georgian bay 
to Cleveland, O. The docks at the other end of the route 
are said to be well stocked with lumber. 

The mill of the A. Spies Lumber & Cedar Company, 
Menominee, has closed to await the arrival of logs. The 
Sturgeon river drive is held up and the crew on the Me- 
nominee river drive is working every other day only. 
Although the drive is forty miles or more above Menom- 
inee it is hoped to get it through this year. There are 
40,000,000 feet in these two drives. 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Hemlock Off—Building Material Weak in Price—Motor 
Factories Running Full Capacity—Compliment Paid 
to Retailers. 

Detroit, Micu., Sept. 27.—There is no evidence in 
the Detroit market, say dealers, of the improved condi 
tions as to prices that some of the other markets have 
been reporting for the last three weeks. Building lumber 
of nearly all classes is weaker than at any previous 
time this year. As it has been moving in good volume 
all the time, it is difficult to understand why prices 
should be as low as they are. During the last week an 
increased pressure to sell yellow pine was apparent, some 
of the large Texas mills having become especially ener- 
getic in this direction. 

The hemlock market is off, apparently in sympathy 
with yellow pine. Piece stuff has been offered at about 
50 cents an end lower than the prices prevailing for 
this commodity three or four months ago. Prices on 
this stock for car shipment are weaker than on the ma- 
terial offered for vessel shipment. The cargo market is 
at least 25 cents off. 

The Builders & Traders’ Exchange reports that con- 
tracts for the erection of several large buildings were 
awarded last week, and other large jobs are being fig- 
ured. Workmen are more plentiful than during the sum- 
mer months and materials are more easily obtainable 
than at any previous time during the year. The general 
building tone is good. 

Among the new buildings on which work is soon to be 
started is a Yiddish theater, to cost $35,000. Excava- 





tions are practically completed for a large business block 


for L. B. King & Co. in the downtown shopping district. 
Practically all of the large motor car factories are 





THE ADVANCE LUMBER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MILLS: Vaughan, W. V:.: Baskin, La. 


Yard and Mill, Cleveland, ©., just opened. 
Finished stock or lumber in mixed carloads 
furnished promptly. Let us know your re- 
quirements. 








THE 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 


Cleveland and Cincinnati, O. 
and Hattiesburg, Miss. 











The Martin-Barriss Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MAHOGANY 


CIRCASSIAN WALNUT @xBinet woops 








The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE PINE 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 














General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 








SAGINAW BAY CO., “Sie”? 
WHITE PINE LUMBER 


sy pine | TIMBER 


Norway Pine 
Yellow Pine | 
We Make Prompt Shipments. Let Us Quote You. 
Office and YARD: 2106 West 3rd St. 








THE MILLS-CARLETON CO., ““ssis7* 
Wholesale Dealers in 
White, Norway and 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
Douglas Fir Timber 


YARD AND OFFICE. 1886 CARTER ROAD 











CUYAHOGA LUMBER 
LAKE ERIE LUMBER 
NORRIS LUMBER 
SO.CLEVELAND LBR. . 


FULL LINE OF TIMBER 
and YARD STOCK. 











= “ Best in 
Oak Flooring «.:Wona” 
ALL GRADES, BORED, END MATCHED. ETC. 
We also have 
700,000 FT. 4-4 SOUND WORMY CHESTNUT 
Grade No. 1 Common and Better, Worm Holes no defect. 
Let us quote you on these Items. 


The Robt. H. Jenks Lumber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Wee NEWARK, N. J. “Se 


We charge only what is necessary to bring the best to you at 
a proper business proit—no more. We want your future 
business just as much as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


776 Broad Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 Broadway. 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 




















ASK US FOR— 


Spruce, White Pine, Hemlock, 
N. C. Pine, Red and White 





Cedar, Fir and Y. P. Timbers. 
R. S. Coryell Lumber Co., 


150 Nassau St. New York. 
Franklin Bank Bidg., Phila. 
Heraid Bidg.. Halitax, N.S. 


Firemen’s Insurance Bldg., 


Newark, N. J, 








me NEW YORK “2E 











J. M. Hastings, President. C. O. Shepherd, Managing Director. 


Davison Lumber Co., Limited 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


car SHIPMENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 


AND 


WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, 


NOVA SCOTIA 











Office and Sales Dep’t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY 


J.E. HARROUN & SON, 


New York 


Watertown, $3 











The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Main Office and Yard 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Branch Office and Yard 
Newark, N. J. 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 





| LUNHAM & MOORE. 








Don’t Bother to Figure It Out 


When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and alse 
be certain of getting the correct answer by referring te 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


It reduces to board measure—lumber, scantling, square timbe 

and saw logs. contains over 200,000 figures that can be relied on 
Price, postpaid, in morocco a with lap and pgocke: 
EE a: ae 2.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ‘LL 








running full blast. The Packard Motor Car Company 
has been taking on men at the rate of 100 a day and 
added nearly 1,000 men to the pay roll last week. 

J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, secretary of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, is sending out 
preliminary notices for the fall meeting of the associa- 
tion, which will be held in Detroit next month. 

O. S. Hawes, of the Salling-Hanson Company, Gray- 
ling, who is also prominently identified with the Thomas 
Forman Company and the Standard Timber Company, 
this city, has returned from a two months’ vacation in 
the East. 

The Felloweraft Club, in the membership of which the 
lumber trade is strongly represented, will soon move into 
its new home on Washington boulevard. 

W. E. Brownlee, of the Brownlee-Kelly Company, is 
in demand as a speaker. In the course of a talk before 
the Detroit Credit Men’s Association, in the Hotel Pont- 
chartrain, this evening, he paid a high compliment to the 
retail lumber dealers of the state. 

‘“There are no better credit risks anywhere,’’ he said, 
‘than the retail lumber dealers in the cities and towns 
of Michigan and neighboring states—men operating with 
a capital of from $2,000 to $50,000, on the job all the 
time, careful, energetic, thrifty and practical, and most 
of them are not above loading a wagon or driving a team 
when occasion requires. ’’ 

The steamer Hopkins and barge King have arrived 
at the Brownlee-Kelly docks with full cargoes of Lake 
Superior hemlock, about 1,200,000 feet. The barge 
Sweetheart is unloading 800,000 feet of pine at Conley 
& Bailey’s dock. The Lowrie & Robinson Lumber 
Company is in receipt of two large cargoes, the C. W. 
Chamberlin bringing 1,400,000 lath and the barge Mel- 
bourne 700,000 feet of mixed lumber. ‘The steamer 
Leland unloaded 1,500,000 lath at C. W. Kotcher’s dock. 
The steamer Bothnia brought 600,000 feet of norway 
for the same consignee and 175,000 feet of pine for the 
Melchers Lumber Company. Several large cargoes are 
due within the next week. 


MINNESOTA. 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 27.—Seeretary H. 8. Childs 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association has 
returned from a short inspection trip in northern Wis- 
consin. He found the mills at the head of the lakes all 
busy with a heavy line of orders for lake shipments. 

G. A. Bingenheimer has returned from an extended 
trip to the Pacific coast for the Diamond Iron Works. 
He was gone about two weeks, visiting Seattle, Spokane 
and Portland, and found business quiet in those centers. 

Norman Lind, of the Pacifie Timber Company, Everett, 
Wash., is expected this week for a short visit to his 
parents and to his company’s branch office in this 
city. 

Charles Van Pelt, eastern representative of the Ferry- 
Baker Lumber Company, has returned from a_ business 
trip in Iowa. 

R. S. Edgerton, manager for the Wallace-Ballord 
Lumber Company at Seattle, Wash., has been in this 
city visiting the headquarters office. 

Ed Keefe, of Spokane, representing the Falls City 

Lumber Company, has been in this city in the course of 
a trip through the middle West. 
B. L. Willis, formerly of this city, but now repre- 
senting the Fidelity Lumber Company, Newport, Wash., 
has been in this city a few days on business. He for- 
merly operated a line of retail yards with headquarters 
here. 


NORTHERN PINE RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 28.—Statistics of northern 
pine lumber receipts and shipments for August, collected 
from sixty-five mills by Secretary H. S. Childs of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, show a very 
heavy falling off in production, which more than makes 
up the decrease in reported shipments. The latter 
decrease is due, however, more to a falling off in the 
number of reports than to any decrease in business as 
compared with last year. The fifteen members who have 
pledged to report every month gave in shipments of 
73,000,917 for August, compared with 73,036,667 for 
July, and their production showed an _ 8,000,000-foot 
gain over July. The shipments and production for all 
mills reporting during the previous eight months give 
he following comparison with last year: 

















IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


Two Big Saw Mills Still Awaiting Drives—Planing 
Mills Suspend Operations Two Days—Orders Fairly 
Numerous. i F 
CLOQUET, MINN., Sept. 28.—The upper mill of the 

Northern Lumber Company and the steam mill vf the 

Cloquet Lumber Company remain out of commission, 

nothing having been accomplished toward getting the 

drives in. Heavy rains fell the first part of the week, 
and it is possible that there will be sufficient water to 
fill the dams on the upper streams. If this proves to 
be the case an attempt will be made to flood the St. 

Louis river in the near future. A large number of logs 

are strung along the banks of this stream and jammed 

at the re apids and a short flood would bring the bulk of 
them into the booms. 

The Northern Lumber Company is taking advantage 
of the shutdown to thoroughly overhaul its upper mill, 
after which the mill will he in shape to run during the 
entire winter. 

On account of heavy rains the planing mills were 
obliged to shut down the first two days of this week, it 
having been impossible to get stock to the mills without 
its being water soaked to an extent that rendered it unfit 
for shipment. 

Orders continue to come in fairly steadily and during 
the last two weeks have gained somewhat on the shipping 
departments. Total shipments for September will not 
show up as well as usual, owing largely to the less than 
normal movement of No. 4 boards. The latter item has 
been shipped out about as fast as the stock was in ¢on- 
dition during the preceding months and stocks of it are 
very much lower than is usual at this time of the year. 

M. M. Williams, of the state school of forestry, spent 
a few days in Cloquet last week inspecting the work 
of the foresters on the state forest reserve. Mr. Tierney, 
the forester in charge, has had a crew of men at work 
for some time clearing up a site and constructing the 
buildings for an experiment station. Many cones have 
been gathered for seed and these will be planted next 
year on land that has been prepared for them. 

C. A. Weyerhaeuser and William O’Neil, of the Pine 
Tree Manufacturing Company, Little Falls, passed 
through Cloquet Monday on their way to Hill City to 
inspect the operations of their concern in that locality. 

A. A. Germain, of the Germain Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa., called on Cloquet lumbermen last week 
and spent considerable time in the yards familiarizing 
himself with local stocks and grades. 

H. C. Hornby, of the Cloquet Lumber Company, has 
returned from a trip to eastern points. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Revival of Business Expected After Novemper Elec- 
tions—Ship Broker Predicts Increase in Lake Lum- 
ber Rates—Rivers at Driving Stage. 


DuLutH, MINN., Sept. 28.—The lumber trade in this 
market and district is quiet. Lumbermen and lumber 
brokers are hopeful of a revival of business and some 
of them express the view that trade will experience a 
sharp upturn immediately after the November elections, 
no matter which way they go. The feeling in local lum- 
ber circles would seem to indicate that business is 
becoming impatient of political delays. 

A prominent Duluth vessel broker declares that the 
rate on lumber from Duluth will be $2.50 after October 
1, but this view is not shared by the shippers, though 
they say that they would like to witness a condition of 
business which would make them eager to make charters 
on that basis. The present rate is $2.25. The ore move- 
ment is beginning to let up. The Pittsburgh Steamship 
Company (steel corporation) will be through with the 
independent boats in two weeks and the big fleet itself 
will be through transporting ore about November 15. 
Demand for grain for export being light there is a 
limited movement of grain from this port. Coal receipts 
are heavy and the demand from the territory served by 
Duluth is likewise heavy. There being no car shortage 
the roads are delivering the commodity with despatch. 
The package freight business is about normal for this 
time of the year and would be exceptionally good were 
the demand for flour better. 

It is reported that the Red Cliff Lumber Company, 
of Duluth, will either sell or operate its mill at Red 
Cliff, Mich., the coming winter. It is said that the 
Waschmuth Lumber Company, of Bayfield, Wis., has an 
option on the Red Cliff mill and timber. The Wasch- 
muth mill is running time and a quarter on logs for the 
Stearns Lumber Company, of Odanah, Wis. 





YTUTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF 1909 AND 1910 COMPARED. 
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————-1909 - 1910 Difference —1909—— —1910—— 
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ME Nath diol base a eee 109 70,892,828 61 109,883,436 38,990, 608 *54.9 14, 371,001 26,229,000 
RR rer ererercr ee H 139,871,715 62 147,385,104 Riaste 3s *5.3 30, oar” 680 29,898,095 
I octe: Schanatacile hoki ks S85 190,064,544 70 176,796,313 713,268,231 46.9 41,161,707 46,217,425 
NS Sascare bese rhesus sa « oe ey 403 61 129,615,007 764,698,¢ 396 733.2 50, 302, 001 25,744,245 
PE assis a hso-es9race Scope 65 204,334, 492 4 68 130,889,432 773,445,060 735.9 41,266,610 30,570, "680 
| he 899, 374! 794, 005, 985 ) 7 105, 368,35 {11.7 200,885,339 179,671,290 

* Increase. 7+ Decre ase. 

TOTAL MONTHLY SUIPMENTS OF 1909 AND 1910 COMPARED. 
1909-———— ——-1910 ——_——Difference —1909—— —1910—— 
Montrii— Rpis. Lumber. R pts. Lumber, Feet. Per C. Lath. Lath. 

ee) EE ee 113 96,684,880 65 75,854, ky 720,830,401 721.5 26,990,610 8,523,722 
ee TC” 10% 92,834,587 62 88, "451, 75 74,382,836 74.7 27,059,080 14,867,957 
OO RG re 115 110, 226, 459 58 127,100, isi , *16,873,674 *15.5 23,423,135 24,513,700 
OS RS ceric re 109 115,735,372 61 139,363,703 $23,628,331 *20.4 25,361,044 30,261,800 
er ree ee of 112,622,623 62 14811 74:387 *35,551,764 *31.5 28,114,020 34,783,420 
PIER vans Ms 6: nie Aim leoelare 85 126,8: 39,274 70 154,120,741 *27,281,467 *21.5 33,483,945 38,003,900 
| TPR Rrererant a baer 87 162 810 61 Py rig +39,806,919 *23.6 30,221,204 42,410,450 
ON ee ee 65 171,562,048 68 133,804,102 _ 187,757,946 722.0 37,282,605 29,835,140 
OHMS 4. ii0-055 c00.0- 99 1.668.053 s 935,225,187 759,442,866 76.1 231,935,643 223,200,089 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





General and heavy rains all over northern Minnesota 
occurred Sunday and Monday of this week and resulted 
in raising the stage of water in the rivers and filling 
the swamps. The last vestige of forest fires has dis- 
appeared and the improved stage of water in the rivers 
means that millions of feet of logs which have been held 
up all summer by low water will be driven at once. It 
is expected that all the logs in the rivers will be boomed 
before the arrival of winter. 


It is expected that the Virginia & Rainy Lake Com- 
pany will cut a considerable quantity of the timber in 
its holdings on the line of the Canadian Northern in 
Canada the coming winter, as the fire got into this fine 
tract and scorched considerable of it. The company has 
this matter under consideration at the present time. 
Timber all over northern Minnesota, southern Ontario 
and northern Wisconsin suffered heavily because of forest 
fires this year. 








CANADIAN TRADE NEWS. 








FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Demand for Middle Grades Stimulated by Shortage 
in First Quality Lumber—Restricted Output of Pine 
Siding—Prices Steady. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Sept. 26.—The extreme shortage of the 
highest quality of lumber has stimulated a demand for 
middle grades. The market for shipping culls and bet- 
ter, while not active, seldom has had a more promising 
outlook. The stock in the yards is comparatively small 
when surpluses of other dull years are taken into com- 
parison. 

There is considerable speculation as to the future 
production of high grades of pine. Leading manufac- 
turers are almost unanimous in the view that the supply 
of good siding, shorts and strips will pe proportionately 
less than next year. They have their calculations on the 
percentage of good timber in the forests. One large 
local manufacturer asserts that there is already a verita- 
ble famine of good lumber. The Ottawa district would 
not feel the situation so keenly if the western lumber- 
men were not in a similar plight. Advances that are 
significant in the present dull period have occurred in 
the last fortnight. The best quality of 2-inch white pine 
siding, 7 inches and up, has reached $65 a thousand feet. 
No. 2 cuts of similar stock were stronger also, some 
commanding $40 a thousand. In both of these lines the 
wide stock is very scarce and for it these high rates are 
paid. Two-inch pine of first quality is a little easier. 
Good pine siding, 1 inch, 14%, and 1% inches, is from 
$1 to $2 higher. The prospect is that the existing quo- 
tations for the upper grades of pine will go still higher 
when buying becomes brisk across the border. Ottawa 
exporters trace much of the quietness in placing orders 
to the political and financial uncertainty in the United 
States. 

The production of 1910 will, it is thought, be consid- 
erably lower than last year, and only in odd lines is 
there any marked accumulation of lumber. Consequently 
prices are steady. Manufacturers and middle men offer 
no inducements to buyers looking for bargains, and it 
is stated that a cut of a dollar or two a thousand feet 
in all grades selling between $20 and $30 would clear 
out the yards in a short time. The most plentiful line 
of shipping culls is 1 inch x 7s and they are $1 a 
thousand teet lower than they were last month, but 
even that line is liable to improve rapidly. 

Box lumber and mill culls are admitted to be slow 
sellers in all quarters, but they are moving more freely 
than last month. Three months’ trading between Ot- 
tawa and the United States markets would reduce the 
stocks of low grade lumber to ordinary quantities. When 
box lumber was $2 cheaper a few years ago the pur- 
chases of one American concern amounted to 30,000,000 
in a season. The price rose to such an extent that this 
trade subsided, but there is promise of its being re 
stored. Box lumber is cheaper than ever in comparison 
with the value of all better grades. 

Another circumstance that ensures the betterment of 
conditions as to box Jumber is that manufacturers fig- 
ure that it is impossible to pay the stumpage charges, 
meet the increased cost of operating lumber camps, and 
of sawing in the mills, and continue to produce box 
lumber at any less than 20 percent advance on present 
quotations. This estimate of the situation encourages 
middlemen to hold out for current prices and has had a 
strengthening effect on the trade. 





AT ONTARIO’S CAPITAL, 


Lower Grades Moving Better—American Demand 
Confined to High Grade Pine and Hardwoods—Birch 
Sales Heavy. 

ToroNTO, ONT., Sept. 24.—Market conditions have im- 
proved during the last two weeks. The better grades of 
pine are moving briskly and there is a stronger demand 
for the lower grades, though culls continue quiet. Prices 
for the higher grades have been well maintained through- 
out, but there has been some shading in lower grade lum- 
ber, though with the increased demand this tendency is 
not so noticeable as it was. The American demand is 
confined to the better qualities of pine and the hard- 
woods. The latter are very active as compared with 
previous seasons, birch, oak and maple being much in 
requisition for flooring and interior finish. Large sales 
of birch have been made to furniture manufacturers. 
Basswood and elm are selling well. <A large agricultural 
implement manufacturer has placed extensive orders. 

Preparations for an unusually busy season in the 
woods are being made in the Port Arthur district. De- 
mand for lumberpacks is greater than ever, owing to the 
large quantity of timber scorched by forest fires that 
must be got out this winter in order to save it. Many 
sailors will find employment for the winter in the lum- 
ber camps. 

A new line of railway is being surveyed by engineers 
of the Canadian Pacifie railway to run thirty miles south 
from Ignace, in the Rainy River district, with the view 
of tapping an area said to contain 25,000,000 feet of tie 
timber, Ties will be taken out for use on the main line. 


Negotiations in progress for some time for the re- 
organization of the Gordon Pulp & Paper Company, of 
Dryden, have resulted in a tentative agreement under 
which its assets and obligations will be assumed by a 
new concern, known as the Dryden Power Company, with 
$1,500,000 enpital. The leading men in the new or- 
ganization are Bonfield, Chicago; David, Vancouver, and 
Fellows, New York. 


IN A PROSPEROUS PRAIRIE METROPOLIS. 





Good Demand from Prairie Provinces—Retailers Pre- 
paring for Heavy Trade—Mill Stocks Lower than 
Usual—New Town Springing Up. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Sept. 26.—Millmen report a good 
demand for lumber from most parts of the prairie coun- 
try. It is said that stocks in country retail yards are 
light and, as there is sure to be a big demand for lum- 
her when the farmers are through threshing, the retailers 
are making more active preparations than usual. Another 
report is that the stocks in manufacturers’ hands are not 
as large as at the corresponding period last year and 
that even the spruce mills are short. The white pine 
mills east of Winnipeg place their stocks at about 40 
percent less than they were a year ago. 

While the farmers have been busy harvesting and have 
not given much of their time to building operations there 
has been an enormous amount of building going on in 
the cities and towns. Winnipeg contractors are busy 
finishing all the structures they possibly can before win- 
ter sets in. A number of large commercial buildings are 
under way, as well as hundreds of dwellings. That 
makes the call for lumber in Winnipeg very heavy. 
Building permits in this city have passed the $13,000,000 
mark, which is a record for a period of nine months. 

From estimates made by Prince Albert (Sask.) lum- 
ber concerns the cut in that distriet next winter will go 
over 100,000,000 feet. Of this amount it is said that the 
Prince Albert Lumber Company, Limited, will eut, about 
40,000,000 feet, and in addition that company has 10,000,- 
00 feet in the woods which might be termed the clearup 
of last year’s cut, but which owing to the shortness of 
the season was not brought out. The Big River Lumber 
Company expects to cut about 50,000,000 feet during the 
winter. Some idea of the amount of work the timber 
operators have planned to execute during the next six 
months may be gained from the fact that the Prince 
Albert company will require 600 head of horses, three 
steam log haulers and over 1,000 men. The management 
states that the shipping department and planing mill 
will be kept running all winter. 

The Big River Lumber Company, whose camps are 
about 100 miles north of Prince Albert, reached by a 
branch of the Canadian Northern railway, will work its 
hig 500-mile limits for the first time, giving employment 
to between 1,000 and 1,500 men through the winter. It 
is stated that this company will use even a larger num- 
ber of horses and more machinery than the Prince Albert 
Lumber Company. Besides this great lumber activity in 
the Prince Albert district numerous tie and cordwood 
camps will be scattered all over the district. The camps 
are now being prepared. During the summer it was 
necessary to shorten the running time of the mills owing 
to the scarcity of water in the rivers tributary to the 
Saskatchewan and the consequent extension of driving 
operations. This has put the mills to heavy expense but 
has enabled them to clean out these streams, which will 
give them better facilities for the driving work in the 
spring of 1911. 

The establishing of the mill at Big River has led to 
the springing up there of a thriving town in which 
houses are being rushed to completion. It already has 
a population of about 500 people. All the homes will 
be lighted by electricity and a hospital has been estab- 
lished. 

The people of the West are now assured that the con- 
struction of the Hudson Bay railroad will be started at 
once. The road likely will be built from Prince Albert. 
The survey has been completed for a long distance north 
of that city. George Attwood, the chief engineer, says 
that the survey has led through much fine timber. 


FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 





Season’s Cut Nearing End—Heavy Foreign Demand 
for Good White Pine Siding and Strips—Spruce 
Maintains Lead. 

HU, QuE., Sept. 26—With the closing of the James 
MacLaren Company’s mill at Buckingham, recently, 
manufacturing of lumber was coneluded for 1910. in 
one of the chief centers of this seetion of Quebec. JJ. 
R. Booth is redueing his cut gradually and sending 
millhands to the shanties. The general disposition 
is to curtail late operations to a greater extent than 
wis the case last year, owing to heavy surpluses. 
There is practically no night sawing in the Ottawa 
valley. Good white pine siding and strips of all 
Sizes nie growing firmer in price in view of the poor 
prospect of keeping up to the demand of foreign buy- 
eis. The 1910 eut is well cleared out and lumbermen 
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We Cater to the Box Trade. 
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Robert W. Higbie Company 
Hardwood Bill Timber 


2-in. to 10-in.— 20 ft. and under. 








Mills at 


45 Broadway, 
New Bridge, N. Y. 
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Cherry For Sale 


One million feet of dry stock 
ready for immediate shipment 


from our Jamestown yard, all 
thicknesses and grades. : : : 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. 
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E. V. BABCOCK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


We have at our 


ASHTOLA, PA. MILL 


‘12000’ 6-4 1st and 2nds Hard MAPLE 
12000’ 4-4 No. 1 Com. Hard MAPLE 
28000’ 8-4 No. 1 Com. Hard MAPLE 
20000’ 8-4 No. 1 Com. Soft MAPLE 


DAVIS, W. VA. MILL 


10000’ 4-4 No. 1 Com. White BIRCH 
45000’ 5-4 Ist and 2nds White BIRCH 

9000’ 5-4 Ist and 2nds Red BIRCH 
33000’ 5-4 No.1 Com. Red BIRCH 








ae Band Sawed and Dry —— We Ship Quick. 








One Way To 
Get Trade 


is to carry in stock the best 
quality and the largest assort- 
ment of lumber. We can fix 
you up on 


WHITE tic; YELLOW 
P INE POPLAR and HARDWOODS PINE 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS CAREFUL ATTENTION 


The McDonald Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








Mauufacturers and Wholesalers 








THE INTERIOR LBR. CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA, 
Send Us Orders. We Want to Move. 
1,000,000' well assorted Hemlock at Cooksburg. 
500,000' Bone Dry 4-4 and 8-4 White Pine at Cooksburg Mill. 
500,900' Bone Dry 6-4 and 8-4White Pine at Winltack Mill, 








Hotel Cumberland 


S. W. Corner Broadwa 
at 54th St., Near 50 
Street Subway Station 
and 53rd Street 
Elevated. 







Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON R, J. BpcnaM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Woodward 
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find it more difficult each year to take out first class 
logs. The manufacturers are depending on local con- 
sumption to help largely in using up. the surplus of 
box and mill culls, 

Export business in those lines has been so slow 
that quotations for the best and for cull lumber are 
widening daily. Good white pine siding, 1x7 inches 
and up, is firm at $52 a thousand feet, f. o. b. Hull. 
Box lumber of this dimension is quiet and weak at 
$15. Dead eulls are as low as $10 a thousand feet 
and are kept out of the American market by the $1.25 
duty. Spruce maintains the lead obtained early in 
the summer over low grade pine, and most of the 
barges being loaded now for the New York market 
are laden with spruce. A reduction in freight rates by 
water has helped the export of spruce, but the pine 
tariff remains the same. 

The election of W. H. Rowley, president of the FE. 
B. Eddy Company, of Hull, to the presidency of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association insures better 
attention being paid to pulp and lumber interests of 
the Ottawa valley. Mr. Rowley, as chairman of the 
transportation committee of the Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, is the author of several useful amendments in 
the bill of lading adopted two years ago and he has 
been an advocate of prohibiting export of unmanu- 
factured saw logs of all kinds. Since his election be 
has announced that his single political principle is 
protection for all Canadian industries. The lumber- 
men will support him in advoeating a tariff on Ameri- 
can yellow pine, which comes in plentifully, free of 
duty, in the shape of rough sawn lumber. 

Lumbermen of the Hull district await with interest 
the result of the attack made by Quebee and Ontario 
lumber interests on the rates charged on lumber shipped 
for export to Montreal. The railways nave been col- 
lecting 5 cents a hundred pounds for earrying from 
Hull to Montreal, a distance of 112 miles. This is an 
advance of 1 cent on the rate in force previous to 
1908 and which, it is understood, the railway com- 
mission ordered to have restored. Low rates were 
restored in many other parts of Quebee in response 
to this order, which was general, but the railways 
did not change the tariff in the Ottawa valley, on the 
pretext that it was abnormally low. The lumbermen 
contend that the export rate should in all eases be 
lower than rates for domestie shipping and the com- 
mission has declared in favor of that principle. It 
happens that 80 percent of the Canadian Pacifie export 
shipments and 75 pereent of tne Grand Trunk ship- 
ments for export originate in the Ottawa valley, so 
that the treatment of this district is of the greatest 
importance to the lumbermen. The question before 
the commission is to determine whether or not its order 
of June last has been obeyed relative to rates on ex- 
ported Jumber. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Work on Construction of Mill at Nelson May Be Re- 
sumed—Fires Set on Timber Limits Thought to Be 
of Incendiary Origin. 

Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 24.—It looks as if the Me- 
Goldrick Lumber Company will go ahead with the con- 
struction of its mill at Nelson, B. C. Eight years ago 
J. P. MeGoldrick, of Minnesota, and associates came 
west and secured limits on Kootenay lake and announced 
their decision of erecting a mill. Owing to some diffi- 
culty with the city council of Nelson, the matter was 
dropped, and now land has been bought at Crawford 
oay, which will be used as a logging station, and T. G. 
Procter, representative of the company in the Kootenay, 
states that it is in a position to go ahead with its mill. 

It is believed that a deliberate attempt was made to 
fire the limits of the Enderby Saw Mills, in the Mabel 
Lake district, near Vernon. At diffeernt points in a 
5-mile circle several fires had been started but a heavy 
fall of rain saved the timber from destruction. Evi- 
dences of incendiarism were found by a ranger and the 
matter was reported by M. V. Allen, divisional fire 
warden. A man’s tracks were visible, showing that the 
same person had made the circuit of the limits. 

Railways operating in the Kootenay district of British 
Columbia will be particularly affected by the recom- 
mendation of the conservation commission to the effect 
that a fine of $1,000 be imposed in cases where it has 
been proven that fire started from sparks from a loco- 
motive. Railways are exempt if they can show that 
they have the best modern appliances to prevent the 
emission of sparks, that their employees have not shown 
negligence, and that they have maintained efficient and 
properly equipped staffs of fire rangers. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


MontTREAL, QUE., Sept. 26.—Dispatches from various 
parts of eastern Canada state that the lumber trade is in 
a practically demoralized condition. Prospects are that 
the lumber production in the maritime provinces will be 
smaller in 1911 than it was in 1910. The continued de- 
pressed condition of the New York lumber market is 
having a bad effect on Canadian trade. Dispatches from 
St. John, N. B., state that there is plenty of lumber to 
ship but, owing to the poor returns which it brings, deal- 
ers prefer to let the lumber lie on the wharves until con- 
ditions improve. The British demand has shown slight 
improvement and special lines for that market have made 
a slight advance in price. 

United States buyers are being supplied with box lum- 
ber from hand to mouth, but there are indications that a 
brisker demand will start up for this grade of lumber 
before long. It is pointed out that if the consumption 
of this grade of lumber continues to increase in Canada 
as it has done in the last few years, in three years’ time 
box lumber will be as scarce as good lumber, 








LUMBER SHIPMENTS 
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From New Orleans, La. 
FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 24. 

Steamship Mechanician, Liverpool- -Yellow pine, cypress, 

oak, gum, poplar and ash lumber ; ; Sawn pine timber, hickory 
squares ; staves; handles. 

Steamship Corinto, Ceiba—Box shooks; cross ties. 

Steamship Antilles, New York—405,000 feet lumber; 
staves. 

Steamship Santurce, Porto Rico—Creosoted timber; creo- 
soted switch ties; creosoted piling, timber and lumber; box 
material; yellow pine and cypress lumber. 

Steamship Joseph Vaccaro, Belize, Ports Cortez and Bar- 
1ios—Yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Aygnella, Belize, Livingston and Port Barrios— 
Yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Reliance, Oporto and Bordeaux—yYellow pine, 
cak, gum and elm lumber; pine timber; staves. 

Steamship Rosina, Belize, Ports Barrios and Cortez—Yel- 
low pine lumber. 

Steamship Ashmore, Rotterdam—Yellow pine, oak, gum 
and cottonwood lumber; poplar logs; staves. 

_ Steamship Mt. Vernon, Bocas del Toro—Crevsoted tim- 
bers. 

Steamship Ellis, Port Limon—Yellow pine lumber; piling. 

Steamship Dictator, Bluefields—Yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Abangarez, Colon—yYellow pine and oak lum- 
ber: stakes; piiing. 

Steamship Comus, New York 
staves; skewers. 

Steamship Georgia, Hamburg—Yellow pine, oak, gum and 
cottonwood lumber; magnolia and walnut logs; staves; 
headings. 

Steamship Evrcelsior, Havana—Yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Lord Roberts, Hull and London—Yellow pine, 
oak, gum, cottonwood, poplar and ash lumber; mahogany 
logs ; staves; oars. 

Steamship Marietta di Giorgio, Bluefields—Yellow pine 
lumber. 

Steamship Parasmina, Bocas del Toro—Yellow pine lum- 
ber; piling. 

Steamship Senator, Ceiba—Box shooks; cross ties; piling. 





315,000 feet lumber; 





From Jacksonville, Fla. 

September 17—-Steamship Arapahoe, New York; steamship 
Onondaga, Boston, Mass. 

September 18—Barge Shenango, Port Arthur, Tex. 

Septe Steamship Cretan, Baltimore, Md. ; schooner 
Florence Howard, Hireh Lumber Co., New York; schooner 
Robert H. McCurdy, Cummer Lumber Co., Providence, R. I.; 
schooner Bayard Barnes, Cooney-Eckstein Co., New York; 
steamship Jroquois, New York. 

September 20—Steamship Grampian Range, Dutton Phos. 
Co., Aaborg, Denmark. 

September 21-—Steamship Nantucket, Baltimore, Md. ; 
stentnahip Mohawk, New York. 

September 22—Steamship Huron, New York; schooner 
C. D. Pickels, Cummer Lumber Co., Havana, Cuba : schooner 
Benjamin F. Poole, New York, N. Y.; schooner D. Howard 
Npear, Philadelphia, Pa.; schooner Mary B. Baird, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; schooner, ve A Teel, Philadelphia, Pa. ; schooner 
Fred W. Day, Mason Fowd. Co., Fall River, Mass. ; schooner 
Ninetta M. Porcella, E. G. Phinney Co., Boston, Mass.. 

September 24—Schooner William E. Downs, E. G. Phinney, 
Co., Bath Me.; 1 ad Marjorie A. Spencer, Robert R. 
Sizer Co., New yark, N. 











From Mobile, Ala. 
FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 24. 

American steamer Alamo, New York—10,000 feet lumber. 

British steamer Simonside, Genoa, Italy—1,116,468 feet 
sawn timber. 

British schooner Lord of Avon, Caibarien, C 334,141 
feet lumber. 

" Norwegian steamer Belize, Belize, B. I1.—10,000 feet lum- 
er. 

Norwegian steamer Trafalgar, Havana, Cuba—1,212 feet 
lumber. Santiago, Cuba—325,638 feet lumber. 

Norwegian steamer Helen, Port Limon, C. R.—46,000 feet 
lumber. 

American schooner F. W. Pickels, Cienfuegos, Cuba— 
442,707 feet lumber; Norwegian steamer Moldeyuarde, 145,- 
562 feet lumber. 

Norwegian steamer Preston, Port Antonio, Jamaica— 
450,000 feet lumber. 

Norwegian steamer Moldegaarde, Manzanillo, Cuba—271,- 
126 feet lumber. 

American schooner Harry K. Fooks, Nueva Gerona, Isle 
of Pines, 186,000 feet lumber. 








From New York City. 
FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 24. 
Andrew, Antwerp—15,708 feet lumber; 15 boxes staves. 
Kabinga, Delagoa Bay—20, 439 feet lumber. 
Bluecher, Hamburg—2,561 pieces lumber. 
La Lorraine, Havre—15 cars lumber. 
Mendoza, Genoa—2 cars staves. 
, Montevideo, Barcelona—43 walnut logs; 59 mahogany 
ogs. 
Ikaria, Buenos ii 653 pieces lumber; 1,080 pack- 
we shooks and head 
Kabinga, Cape Town—42, 906 feet lumber. 
Panama, Colon—148 pieces lumber. 
Havana, Havana—32.180) feet lumber; 48,343 feet lumber. 
Pennsylvania, Hamburg—58 walnut logs; 1,319 pieces 
lumber. 
Mauretania, Liverpool—2,800 packages staves. 
Ikaria, Montevideo—151,575 feet lumber. 
J'apajoz, Maceio—321,171 feet lumber; 4,580 feet lumber. 
Baltic, Sherbro—100 packages shooks and heads. 
Grenada, Trinidad—27,517 feet lumber. 
Lapland, Antwerp—13,057 lumber. 
Wells City, Bristol—105 bundles lumber; 995 pieces lum- 
ber. 
Guiana, Demeara—8 cases shooks. 
Furnessia, Glasgow—2,606 pieces lumber. 
Idaho, Hull—1,764 pieces lumber. 
Sarnia, Kingston—1,875 packages shooks. 
Idaho, Neweastle—1.785 pieces lumber. 
Neneca, VProgreso—2: 1267 _feet lumber. 
Wells City, Swansea—277 pieces lumber. 
Tietgen, Stockholm—1 car lumber. 
Bornu, St. Johns—329 packages shooks and heads. 


From Portland, Ore. 
FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 24. 

September 19—Steamer Rainier, 850,000 feet fir, for San 
Francisco. 
- ee 20—-Steamer Shasta, 932,000 feet fir, for San 
edro. 

September 20—Steamer Casco, 551,000 feet fir, for San 
Francisco. 

September 22—British steamer Aymeric, 2,096,772 feet 
fir, for Yokohama. 

September 22—Steamer Northland, 400,000 feet fir, for 
San Francisco. 

September 22 
for San Francisco 

Se — 3 Stramer Nome City, 380,000 feet fir, for 
San Pedro. 











Steamer Johan Poulsen, 150,000 feet fir, 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 





Mills Running Full Time—Unfavorable Reports Re- 
garding Vehicle Industry—Memphis and Pensacola 
Railroad Froject Revived. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 27.—Reports from all sides in- 
dicate that practically all the mills in this territory are 
running full time and that they are producing lumber 
about as rapidly as possible. There are occasional 
instauces where mills are closed because of the inade- 
quate timber supply or purely local conditions. However, 
the majority of them are producing lumber as if big 
business were expected this fall and winter. 

Unfavorable reports regarding the vehicle industry 
continue to reach Memphis, and it is generally conceded 
among manufacturers and wholesalers that the less active 
demand for carriages, buggies and automobiles is largely 
responsible for the falling off in demand for panel stock 
in poplar and cottonwood. For a time demand was good 
for material of this sort. 

The Kimball-Lacy Lumber Company, which operates a 
large mill at Arkansas City and another near that place, 
has contracted for the output of a mill in Mississippi. 
This concern is engaged almost exclusively in the manu- 
facture of cottonwood, for which it reports a good move- 
ment, with the exception of panel stock and No. 2 
common. 

The Favorite Washer Company and the International 
Furniture Company, which are under the same manage- 
ment, are making arrangements to resume operation at 
the plant at New Albany, Miss., formerly owned by the 
New Albany Furniture Manufacturing Company. They 
will produce furniture of all kinds and turn out washing 
machines and dust guards for railroad cars. The annual 
output is estimated at 500 carloads. The plant has been 
idle for a long time. 

The question of building the Memphis & Pensacola 
railroad has been revived by Chester H. Pond and asso- 
ciates. Mr. Pond has been working on this project for 
a number of years and a large portion of the surveys 
has been made. Mr. Pond recently returned from New 
York, where he was in consultation with eastern capital- 
ists. He states that the outlook for the building of this 
road is better than it has ever been. He has written 
to the Board of Trade at Helena, Ark., with a view to 
having that city as one of the northern termini of that 
road. Memphis lumbermen will welcome the building of 
this line as it will give them another outlet to tidewater 
for export lumber shipments. 

J. A. Reichman, one of the members of the mill sup- 
ply concern of the Reichman-Crosby Company, has been 
advanced to the control of the fire and police depart- 
ment. Mr. Reichman is a comparatively young man and 
had never held political office until the commission form 
of governmeut was established in this city. 

E. T. Bennett, president of the Bennett Hardwood 
Lumber Company, will return from his vacation within 
the next day or two. Ile has been spending some time 
at Boston, Mass. 

J. O. Bomer, of Bomer Bros., Brownsville, a promi- 
nent member of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, has 
been elected president of the Dixie Casualty Company, 
Jackson, 

At a recent meeting of the Business Men’s Club in 
this city plans were formulated for a drainage district 
which will be established for the purpose of reclaiming 
about 150,000 aeres of farm and truck lands in Critten- 
den county, Arkansas. 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, Incorporated, 
is expected to return to Memphis in a few days from 
Atlantic City, N. J., where he has been spending his 
vacation. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Increased Demand from Consuming Factories—Prices 
Hold Firm in All Woods Except Wide Poplar—Plain 
White Oak the Leader. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 27.—Loecal trade is fair but 
the expected fall rush has not made its appearance. 
Generally speaking, very little change has been noted in 
lumber conditions within the last week other than a 
steadily increased demand from consuming factories 
and additional interest reported on the part of railroads. 
Business for 1910 to date, however, is ahead of that for 
the same period last year. More orders were received 
during the Jast summer than last year. Prices hold firm. 
The only real weakness reported is in wide poplar, which 
is expected to be in better call when factory stocks are 
depleted. Lower grades of all stocks are doing better. 
Plain white oak is about the most popular wood. There 
has been a slight decrease in the demand for quartered 
oak. 

Chestnut, hickory, gum, birch, ash and maple are sell- 
ing well. There is not much call for cherry. 

The Nashville Lumbermen’s Club has issued a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ Nashville Sets the Pace.’’ This publication 
sets forth the advantages of Nashville as a hardwood 
market. Supremacy for this market is claimed in the 
production of hardwood lumber. It is also shown that 
Nashville industries consume over 100,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods annually and an equal amount of soft woods, 
making it the largest hardwood consuming point south 
of the Ohio river. The pamphlet declares that Nashville 
manufactures more oak flooring than any other city in 


the world and that the output of the flooring factories 


exceeds that of all other factories in the South combined. 
It is claimed there is more hardwood lumber iu pile 


in Nashville and in greater variety than in any other 
southern market, the following being given as the average 
stock carried by thirty-nine yards in the Nashville 
district : 

Quartered white oak, 10,000,000 feet; quartered red 
oak, 10,000,000 feet; plain white oak, 15,000,000 feet; 
plain red oak, 20,000,000 feet; poplar, 50,000,000 feet ; 
chestnut, 12,000,000 feet; white ash, 10,000,000 feet; 
hickory, 3,000,000 feet; walnut, 1,000,000 feet; bass 
wood, 1,500,000 feet; Tennessee red cedar, 1,500,000 
feet; miscellaneous, 16,000,000 feet; total, 150,000,000 
feet. 

Objection has been made to the proposition to organize 
next season’s lumbermen’s baseball clubs into a league 
and give a pennant to the winning club. This objection 
is made on the ground that the contests between rival 
clubs should be frolics and the proposed organization 
might have a tendency toward professionalism. 

The annual Tennessee state fair last week was a pro- 
nounced success. Next year the fair will be under the 
direct control of the state. 

The big plant of the Bradford Wholesale Furniture 
Company, this city, which was burned several months 
ago, will be rebuilt in the near future. A permit has been 
issued for the erection of a $5,000 building within six 
months’ time. The structure will be of brick. 

Messrs. Everly and Bryant, of Island, Ky., have se 
cured the hickory timber on the lands formerly owned 
by the Sycamore Powder Mills and have erected a mill 
at Ashland City. The wood will be used for the manu- 
facture of buggies and carriages. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 





Threatened Car Shortage Adds to Burden of Hardwood 
Men—Trade in Oak Picking Up—Cypress Active. 
Sr. Lovuts, Mo., Sept. 26.—A double burden of worry 

seems to be resting on the shoulders of local hardwood 
men. In addition to the troubles arising from the pre- 
vailing condition of the market, manufacturers have 
begun to be seriously worried by the threatened car 
shortage. 

Trade in oak is picking up, according to W. W. Dings, 
of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company. Car material, 
while not particularly active, has been selling fairly 
well. 

Thomas E. Powe, president of the Thomas . Powe 
Lumber Company, notes a marked improvement in trade. 
The company has laid in 1,000,000 feet of cypress. 

The Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany finds a fair demand for plain sawed oak and choice 
red gum. Demand for the other hardwoods handled by 
this company is light. 

Cypress is in active demand, according to J. L. Scheve, 
of the Krebs-Seheve Lumber Company. Oak is doing 
fairly well. 

The Henry Quellmalz Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany finds trade quiet in the wagon and handle stock 
line, 
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WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


Noticeable Dullness in Ties—Majority of Dealers Take 
Optimistic View of Situation—Big Shipment of Oak 
and Poplar. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Sept. 29.—Although a few of 
the lumbermen say trade is none too brisk and that 
there is a noticeable dullness in certain lines, especially 
ties, the majority declare business is good and add 
that they believe demand will be stronger. One reason 
given for this is the heavy trade of the last ten days. 
The West Virginia Timber Company sold 115 carloads 
of oak and poplar for immediate delivery last week. 
The most of this was in the better grades. It is the 
opinion of this company that prices will get stronger 
as the stock becomes scarcer. The question of cars 
again enters into the selling of lumber. Lumbermen 
and coal operators in this section have been informed 
that a great car shortage is due this coming winter. 
It is estimated that a greater hardship will be encoun- 
tered by the coal dealers than by the lumbermen. All 
saw, planing and veneer mills are running to capacity. 
The slowness in ties is said to be due to the fact that 
the railroads are cleaning up on old contracts. 


F. A. Mullikin, representing Eisenhauer-MacLea ! 


Company, of Baltimore, Md., placed several orders for 
quartered and plain oak while in this city recently. 

W. F. Foley, representing R. B. Wheeler & Co., of 
Philadelphia, was among visitors during the last week. 
He visited the mills at Vaughan and Clothier and local 
concerns received several orders as a result of the trip. 

J. H. P. Smith, of the Hardwood Lumber Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, was ore of the largest purchasers 
of the better grades that have visited this city for 
some time. His purchases were for immediate ship- 
ment. 

The Maryland Lumber Company, owning 18,000 acres 
of timber land near Beard, Pocahontas county, is 
erecting a band mill with a daily capacity of 100,000 
feet. There is some talk of the erection of a large 
band mill at Marlinton, Pocahontas county, as well as 
several small mills in the same neighborhood. 

The Deer Creek Lumber Company’s plant, near Cass, 
also in Pocahontas county, will produce at least 50,000 
feet a day by the Ist of November. A railroad is 
being built by this company into a Jarge boundary of 
virgin timber on the Alleghany mountains. 

A sale was made a few days ago of fifteen cars of 
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Write for Quotations. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. ‘ 


Send us your orders. 


¢ The Empire Lumber Company | 
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WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, CYPRESS, 
POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING 
AND PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 


PITTSEURG, PA, 


New Nork Office, 
No. 1 Madison Ave. 
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| Forest Lumber Company 


: Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


; 
} White and Yellow Pine, Spruce } 
| Hemlock and Hardwoods — | 


Saw Mill, 
; Konnarock, Va. 





Pittsburg, Pa. 


North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber vo. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 




















Our Specialty is 
SHORT LEAF NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOXING AND CRATING LUMBER 


Worked as Desired—Band Resawed. 


Write for Prices. 


J. R. WHELER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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There Are 
Lots of Things 
We Could Tell You 


about the superiority of our stock 
and the service we render our 
customers, but then you would 
have only our word for it. Better 
make up your mind to give us a 
trial— say a car or two—then 
you'll be able to judge for your- 
self of the merits of our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


We'll say it is well manufactured 
and evenly graded and that our 
shipments are prompt and prices 
right—do you want us to prove it? 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PINE 


KILN DRIED 
Rough or Dressed 


DAJLY CAPACI, Y: 
Saw Mills, + + 350,000Ft. 
Planing Mills, .- 200,000 Ft. 























C amp M anufacturing Company 
FRANKLIN, VA, 
1 Madison Ave., New York — Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Wholesale Dealers and 
Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried 
N.C. Pine 


Ellington 
& Guy 


(INCORPORATED) 
Rough or Dressed. 
Richmond, Virginia Sap Pine Framing 
Virginia. and Box Boards by 


Car or Cargo. 
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GEO. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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piano posts to the Atlantic Lumber Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., through Charles Abbott, who spent several 
days visiting the mills of this section. 

Mr. Dewey, a representative of the J. S. Richards 
Lumber Company, of New York, was on this market 
recently in search of poplar. 


——_ 
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FROM WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Shipments of Railroad Car Stuff Hold Up Well—Yellow 
Pine Quiet; Hardwoods in Gocd Demand—Collections 
Fair 
LyNcuBurG, VA., Sept. 27.—Hardwood trade is good. 

Shipments of railroad ear stuff and other material have 

kept up with the record of the previous week. Some of 

the shipments have been made as far north as Montreal, 

Que. 

Yellow pine trade continues quiet. Some concerns re- 
port a Jarge number of inquiries in this line, but orders 
are coming in slowly. In neither hardwoods nor pine has 
there been noted any slump in prices. Collections are 
fair. 

It is believed that trade in this section is somewhat 
better than in many other sections. One sales manager 
returned this week from a trip in New England. He 
reports that quiet conditions prevail in that section, Col- 
lections were reported poor. In his opinion the dullness 
in New England is due to the movement of crops in the 
West, which has made money scarce. 

The Akers Lumber Company reports that new business 
in Virginia and North Carolina dimension stock and 
timbers for Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York markets 
is normal. The same can be said of its trade in rough 
boards, both stock and edge widths, for box factories. 
This company has a large trade in dressed roofers, for 
which the demand is good. A large number of mills 
operated by this company in Virginia and the Carolinas 
are still running full time. 

The Ward Lumber Company says its shortleaf yellow 
pine dimension trade is quiet, a fair amount of orders 
coming in. This company has shipped during the last 
week a great deal of export lumber from Bedford county, 
Virginia, to Liverpool and Rotterdam. Its hardwood 
trade continues good and collections are reported to be 
better, especialiy in Ohio, Pennsylvania and the middle 
West. 

A well sustained hardwood business during the week 
is reported by the Williams-McKeithan Lumber Company. 
Yellow pine trade is quiet. 

The dullness of the pine business is a disappointment 
to some of the dealers, as they had looked for a con- 
tinuation of the good business that was done in August. 
. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


Increase in Assessed Value of Industrial Corporations 
—-Export Concern to Cut from Valuable Timber 
Tract in Lovisiana—Outlook Improved. 

CuartortE, N. C., Sept. 26—The state corporation 
commission has completed its annual assessments for 
taxation on public, quasipublie and industrial corpora- 
tions. This statement shows an inerease in valuation 
of nearly $4,500,000 in values for the year ended June 
1. Railroads are assessed at $86,916,000, an inerease of 
$568,000; bridge and canal concerns at $176,000; flume 
corporations at $12,850, an inerease of $3,500. Miscel- 
laneous industrial corporations show an increaae in 
tuxable values of $1,416,000. 

The Delta Land & Lumber Company, of Greensboro, 
capitalized at $250,000, will carry on an export business 
largely. It will cut its timber from an area of between 
7.500 and 8,000 aeres in Louisiana, shipping from New 
Orleans, La., to Europe. The estimates made indicate a 
yield of 80,000,000 feet of lumber, including valuable 
hardwoods. ‘The president of the company is C. EF. 
Holton and Dr. J. T. Battle is treasurer, both of 
Greensboro. 

The outlook seems to be greatly improved in the gen- 
eral lumber business, as attested by the number of new 
concerns. 

Samuel P. Collier, formerly division freight agent for 
the Atlantic Coast Line railway, at Jacksonville, Fla., 
has been chosen to fill the office of traffic manager of 
the new Southbound railway being constructed between 
Winston and Wadesboro, opening up a fine section of 
country and tapping numerous manufactories, including 
lumber and woodworking and furniture plants. 





FROM WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

Huntineton, W. Va., Sept. 26.—W. E. Winter, gen- 
eral manager of the Kenova Lumber & Supply Company, 
reports business good and prices advanced. The planing 
mills operated by this company are running full capacity, 
several cars of finished and rough lumber being shipped 
each week. The company makes a specialty of building 
materials in rough and finished product. It is also fur- 
nishing a large number of house bills for local contractors 
in Kenova and the surrounding territory. 

The Kentucky Hardwood Company reports its opera- 
tions progressing satisfactorily near Jackson, Ky. It 
has completed several miles of railroad and is building 
about twenty-five houses, a commissary building and 
hotel. The company expects to have the railroad com- 
pleted in a very short time. 

J. W. Kitchen, of the Reese-Kitchen Lumber Company, 
of Ashland, Ky., in this city recently, reported business 
improving. ‘ 

Charles A. Miller, of the Miller-Crosier Lumber Com- 
pany, reports business improving. The mills of the con- 
cern on the Greenbrier river are in steady operation. 
Mr. Miller reports an inereased demand for hemlock 
piece stuff and ties. Priees are better for this kind of 
material. 


G. W. Dickerson, manager of the Carolina Pine Lum- 
ber Company, reports business satisfactory 
outlook encouraging. 





FROM THE BLUE GRASS STATE. 


Chestnut Moving Better—Improved Demand for Low 
Grade Oak—Staves in Request at Better Prices— 
October Outlook Encouraging. 


MOREHEAD, Ky., Sept. 27.—The Reese Kitchen Lumber 
Company has bought an additional engine for its log 
road, which will enable it to keep its band mill running 
steadily. It is shipping out fine poplar this week. 

W. B. Townsend was in Morehead last week looking 
over the plant of the Clearfield Lumber Company, ot 
which he is vice president. He reports business a Sittle 
quiet. 

S. M. Bradley reports business good. Chestnut is 
moving better and there is a better demand for low 
grade oak. He reports the tie business in excellent shape. 
Prices are higher on ties than ever before. He expects 
October to be the best month for shipments. 

The Clearfield Lumber Company reports business fair, 
but collections a little slow. It is getting in a supply 
of choice logs and has orders enough at fair prices to keep 
the plant busy for some time. 

W. J. Fell, of Salt Lick, says staves are in better 
demand and that prices are somewhat improved. He 
expecis a good market for staves the balance of the year. 

The Salt Lick Lumber Company continues to run its 
flooring plant steadily, with more orders offered than it 
ean handle. 

The Licking River Lumber Company, Farmers, is con- 
fident that business will continue to improve. It re- 
ports business satisfactory for the entire year so far. 

The Whistler & Searcy Lumber Company, of Farmers, 
reports a good business, and is contracting logs for next 
year’s run. It has bought a lot of choice timber on 
Licking river. 

McGlone Bros. have begun sawing staves on the large 
boundary of timber recently bought of the Reese-Kitchen 
Lumber Company and are looking over another boundary 
which they expect to buy from 8. M. Bradley. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Mahogany Business on Normal Basis—Big Quantity of 
Low Grade Lumber Utilized for Tobacco Sticks— 
Pleased with President’s Stand. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 27.—The Tennessee River Lum- 
ber Company, which filed articles of incorporation last 
week, will begin operation shortly. The company will 
be connected with the J. T. Morgan Lumber Company, 
of this city. 

That the mahogany business in this country is back 
to normal is shown by the imports of logs for the first 
seven months of the year, according to the latest gov- 
ernment figures. Up to August 1 there had been im 
ported 28,665,000 feet, compared with 21,135,000 feet 
for the corresponding period of last year, 17,452,000 in 
1908 and 29,256,000 in 1907, which was a normal year. 
The local situation is strengthened by the fact that 
small shipments are being sent to the Liverpool market, 
tending to increase prices. The C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Company has brought in more mahogany this year than 
last. It has three boats on the way from the logging 
camps, the Elgin and the Tottenham from Axim, South 
Afriea, and the Kyleakin from Belize, British Honduras. 
Each of them carries about 1,000,000 feet of logs. 

A big part of the business being done by loeal lum- 
bermen consists of the sale of tobacco sticks for use 
in handling the erop, which will soon be ready for eut- 
ting. These sticks are about 5 feet long and are made 
of low grade stock. They enable a great deal of stock 
to be cleaned out at a fair price that probably could not 
find a ready market elsewhere. 

Owing to the fact that there have been no recent log- 
ging tides in the Kentucky river, saw mills along that 
stream will soon exhaust their log supply and will be 
compelled to close. It is likely that another tide will 
come early in October. 

Many iocal lumber concerns are buying logs and 
report that in spite of a weaker tone in the general lum- 
ber market prices on logs are holding up, with no pros- 
pect of a decrease in price. 

Some members of the Louisville Hardwood Club are 
of the opinion that an increase in railroad rates would 
help business, because the situation is being depressed 
by the refusal of the carriers to buy. Permitting them 
to inerease their freight charges would bring them into 
the market again, it is pointed out. However, that is 
not the view accepted by most of the local hardwood men. 

The development of timber lands in Australia and 
South Africa is indicated by heavy shipments of ax 
handles being made to those countries by local manu- 
facturers, who say that the demand is ‘unprecedented. 

The Moody-Mitchell Lumber Company is building a 
shed at its yard at Ninth street and Broadway. The 
shed is expected to prove advantageous by making it 
possible always to have dry stock on hand. 

The Swift Coal & Timber Company, which has timber 
holdings in eastern Kentucky, plans to sell to mill 
operators upon a stumpage basis. 

Louisville lumbermen were much pleased with the 
stand of President Taft at the Ohio Valley Tmprove- 
ment Association’s convention, at Cincinnati, Ohio, when 
he gave the Ohio river first call in connection with the 
improvement of waterways. 

Whisky bottlers continue to order boxes in quantity 
and local box manufacturers are doing a rushing busi- 
ness. The cigar box trade, which has been quiet for 
many months, is becoming more active also. 

Veneer manufacturers report a heavier demand for 
stock on the part of pinno case factories. 
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Edward L. Shippen, of the Louisville Point Lumber 
Company, is buying logs in southeastern Indiana. They 
will be floated down the river to the local mill. 

The Norman Lumber’ Company has removed its offices 
and yards from Third and K streets to Ninth and 
Magnolia streets, where it has greatly enlarged facilities. 
A larger stock of hardwoods and poplar will be handled 
and improved shipping facilities are provided. 

F. C. Nunemacher, president of the Board of Trade, 
whose disappearance was noted, has turned up in West 
Virginia. He was a nervous and physical wreck, ap- 
parently, business worries having caused a condition 
bordering on collapse. 

W. L. Norwell has been made operating manager of 
the Richland Parish Lumber Company’s new saw mill 
at Rayville, La. G. B. Del Vecchio is general manager. 

V. J. Blow, well known stave man of Louisville, is 
one of the ineorporators of the Florida-Lake George 
Land Company, which has been organized in this city 
with $100,000 capital. 

The Jones Lumber Company’s baseball team in the 
Saturday Afternoon League is at the head of the pro- 
cession, by virtue of a 3-to-1 defeat administered to the 
Sutcliffe team, which was the leader. The lumber fans 
are certain that the Jones nine will hold the lead. 

J. A. Fay & Egan Company has installed woodwork- 
ing machinery in the plant of the Falls City Woodwork- 
ing Company. 


FROM A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


Oak and Poplar in Short Supply—Low Grades Moving 

Well—River Stage Too Low for Driving. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Sept. 27.—Manufacturers and whole- 
salers say that the market is in fair shape. Demand 
for high grade stock is good but the supply of oak and 
poplar is shorter than in former years. The low grades 
are moving well. The glass factories have started up and 
are placing contracts for the coming blast. The car 
shortage is being felt to some extent and low water 
is preventing timber coming out, which will cause a 
number of the mills to close as soon as the timber on hand 
is sawed out. 

The W. Hl. Dawkins Lumber Company 
all grades of lumber are moving well. 
fair. 

Vansant, Kitchen & Co, state that while business has 
not been up to expectations they have been busy all the 
time. Orders of all kinds have been reasonably plentiful. 
Demand for 6/4-poplar, ones and twoes, 
pecially good. 

J. F. Holmes, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
Chicago; KE. G. Brown, Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
and Mr. Steinbau, of the Northern Lumber Company, 
New York, were among recent visitors. 

The Wright-Kitchen Lumber Company reports business 
good in every branch. Its mill is running extra time 
in order to fill orders, which are plentiful. Collections 
are fair. August was a banner month for shipments. 
All grades are moving well, especially No. 1 common in 
all woods. Car stock is in good demand. 

The Nigh Bros. Company reports business fairly good, 
although, owing to the political situation, affairs are nei 
what they should be. 

The Ironton, Lumber Company reports business a little 
slack in the lower grades, but high grade 
moving well. Its mill is running steadily, 
timber to last until Christmas. 

A special from Lexington says that one of the big 
gest land deals that have been put throngh in Lexington 
has been closed by John C. C. Mayo, of Paintsville, 
Ky., and Gen. Perey Haly, of Frankfort, Ky., whereby 
negotiations were closed for the purchase of more than 
30,000 acres of rich timber and coal Jands in eastern 
Kentucky, for the reported price of $400,000. The 
name of the new corporaton is the ILaly Coal Company, 
and is formed fo develop vast timber and coal fields. 

A number of timber and coal land deals have been 
closed in Boone’s Tork coal field, above Whitesburg. 
The Northern Coal & Coke Company has bought from 
W. B. Reedy 200 acres for $6,000 and 180 acres choice 
property from A. B. Potter for $15,000. The same 
company has bought on lower Boone’s Fork the coal 
lands of W. L. Collier at an average of $50 an acre and 
the coal rights on 600 acres from I. J. Adams for 
$24,000. The announcement of the extension of the 
Lexington & Eastern railroad has brought about an 
increase in land prices and active buying in the sections 
in question. 


FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 
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Business Fairly Good but Not Up to Expectation— 
Inquiries Numerous—For a ‘‘Greater Evansville’’ 
—Carriage and Wagon Trade Active. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 28.—Most of the large hard- 
wood plants are being operated full time and a fair 
amount of orders is coming in, but there is a business 
Sluzgishness that manufacturers do not like. Inquiries 
are fairly numerous and collections have improved. 
Yellow pine dealers are doing a fair business and sash 
and door men report trade better than it was this time 
last _ Building operations are active. 

A, Perry, formerly stationed in Evansville as lum- 
ber Sat for the Pullman Car Company, but now con- 
nected with the Memphis Hardwood Lumber Company 
at Memphis, Tenn., arrived in Evansville Sunday to spend 
a few days with friends. Ile was accompanied by J, 
’. Sherrell, formerly with the Crescent Lumber Com 
pany, of Memphis. 

The towboat Alfred Dule Owen passed down the Ohio 
river Sunday on its way from Green river with a tow 
of logs for J. H. Moeller & Co., lumber and stave manu- 
facturers at Mt. Vernon. A great many logs are to be 
had along Green and Pond rivers in Kentucky. The 


Ohio river is at a good stage and it is expected many 
legs will be brought down during this month. Lumber- 
men report logs more plentiful than they have been for 
several months, although prices are stiff. 

At a joint meeting of the Evansville Business Asso- 
ciation and the Evansville Manufacturers’ Association 
a few nights ago President W. H. McCurdy, of the Her- 
cules Buggy Company, made an address in which he 
urged the consolidation of all the commercial bodies 
of the city. President McCurdy stated that the proposed 
combination would mean a ‘‘ greater Evansville.’’ No 
action was taken on his suggestion by the manufacturers, 
who recently declared that they could not afford to lose 
their identity by merging with the Evansville Business 
Association, 

Congressman John W. Boehne, of the Big Six Car- 
loading Association; J. 11. Rohsenberger, of the Buehner 
Chair Company; Charles Von Behren, of the Von Behren 
Manufacturing Company, and Benjamin Bosse, of the 
Globe Furniture Company, were among those from this 
city who last week attended the annual convention of 
the Ohio Valley Improvement Association at Cincinnati. 
Congressman Boehne, who is known as the father of the 
IIenderson dam project, made an address. Surveyors 
are now at work on the proposed site of the Henderson 
dam, which will be located seventeen miles below Evans- 
ville. The cost of the structure will be about $2,000,000. 

Ki. S. O'Hara, of the Evansville Sash & Door Company, 
is in southern Illinois. Ife has sent in several profitable 
orders within the month. 

J. EB. Bergman, of Bergman & Mann, planing mill and 
Jumber dealers at Chrisney, was in Evansville Wednesday 
to attend the big Modern Woodmen of America 
celebration. 

Charles Lieb, president of the Rockport Box Manufae- 
turing Company, Rockport, says trade is active with his 
concern. 

Maley & Wertz, of this city, who own a veneer plant at 
Kdinburg, report their plant running full time, with busi- 
ness very active. They look for a good winter trade. 

Carriage and wagon manufacturers in Evansville say 
trade is active and that their plants are being operated 
full time. They think this will prove to be a better year 
than last. Plow manufacturers also are having plenty to 
do, with their plants running full time. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 

Soutn Benp, INp., Sept. 26.—Building contractors 
have enough work ahead to keep them employed until 
snow flies. The building trade already has passed 
through a very prosperous season, which bids fair to be 
prolonged to such an extent that all former records 
undoubtedly will be broken. Several large contracts were 
let last week and more are expected this week. “Sixty 
thousand dollars’ worth of building permits were issued 
last week. Plans for extending and rebuilding the 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works furnished one substantial 
contract, which was let to the H. G. Christman Company. 

The C. L. Monger Wholesale Lumber Company has 
been organized in Elkhart and will be incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000. The 
Charles I. Monger, Fred KE. Mathias and Mrs. C. L. 
Monger. Mr. Monger will be president and Mr. Mathias 
secretary and treasurer. The reason assigned for the 
incorporation of the company is that the wholesale Juin- 
ber business started by Mr. Monger has grown to such 
proportions that it is necessary to have assistance in 
carrying on the business. The organization of this com 
pany carries with it the resignation of Mr. Mathias from 
the position of cashier of the Mishawaka Woolen Manu 
facturing Company. 


ineorporators are 
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FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


Indianapolis Trade Boomers Invade Southern Illinois— 
Retailers Plan Innovation for Coming Annual—Fall 
Building Promises To Be Heavy. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 26.—The most extensive 
trade extension trip ever made by the Indianapolis Trade 
Association started from this city this morning and will 
last five days, during which about forty cities and towns 
in southern Illinois will be visited. The association is 
composed of about 250 representative manufacturing, 
wholesale and jobbing concerns. About fifty representa- 
tives of as many members of the association are making 
the trip, representing all lines of industry. Among those 
in the party are Clemens Vonnegut, jr., of the Indian- 
apolis Casket Company; T. B. Laycock, of the T. B. 
Laycock Manufacturing Company; C. O. Rogers, of the 
Adams-Carr Company; D. A. Hadley, of the Greer- 
Wilkinson Lumber Company, and H. T. Benham, of 
i. C. Atkins & Co. It has been agreed no orders shall 
be taken on the trip. 

There probably will be an innovation at the next 
annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana. This, if it can be arranged, will be an 
extensive exhibit of planing mill products and builders’ 
supplies in Tomlinson hall. H. C. Scearce, of Mooresville, 
secretary of the association, has written to Howard Kim- 
ball, city controller, asking about the rental of the hall 
for January 10-12. 

The Greencastle Cabinet Company is arranging to 
build a large factory building in Martinsville, bids hay 
ing been received September 24. ‘This will be a one- 
story brick building 50 by 450 feet and will be equipped 
with modern machinery. 

‘*Fall business is up to expectations,’’? said W. F. 
Johnson, president of the recently organized W. F. 
Johnson Lumber Company. ‘‘ Prices are steady. Pros- 
pects are better than they were a year ago at this time.’ 

A large contract for counter and grille work will be 


- let by the board of public works, 913 Majestic building, 


in a short time, for the new city hall building, which soon 
will be completed. The estimate of the architects is that 
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about the stock you handle the 
only sure way to get what you 
want is to buy direct of the manu- 


facturer. Prove it by ordering 
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C. Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 


feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: ences 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. __.. Cable Address 
iain ROLUMCO" NORFOLK 
191 Middle St. Portland. Me. A. B.C. Code 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. We 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


an 
American Lumberman Telecode. 











N. C. PINE 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 














Our equipment enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough aud dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 


guarantee prompt service. 




















FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


Flat Iron Bidg., New York, 











The Rowland Lumber Co. offers the following: 
Kiln Dried, Band Sawed 


wren N. C. Pine 


4-4 Edge No. 1. 

4-4 Edge No. 2. 
“* 4-4 Edge No. 3. 
“* 4-4 Wide Edge No. 1 13” 
‘* 4-4 Wide Edge No. 2 13” 


** 5-4 Wide Edge No. 1 13” 
40,000 ‘‘ 5-4 Wide Edge No. 2 13”’ 


AND ALSO THE FOLLOWING 


140,000 Ft. 4-4 L. R. Red Gum. 
50,000 ‘‘ 4-4 L. R. Oak. 
10,000 ‘‘ 4-4 L. R. Ash. 


Write for Prices. 


Rowland Lumber Co., 


Main Office: NORFOLK,VA. Mills, etc., BOWDENS, N.C. 
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Quartered White Oak. 


Large Flash Figured Stock Our Specialty. 


We also Manufacture: 


Plain Red and White Oak, 
Cypress, and Red Gum. 








Ze dip all of our lumber. 
Capacity 80,000’ per day. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 














DERMOTT, ARKANSAS. 
Qe —) 


| W. W. Herron Lumber Co. 


Telephone Harrison 5343 
1434 McCormick Bldg. The Herron Bidg. 
CHICAGO ° MOBILE 


LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 


CAR STOCK AND RAILROAD MATERIAL 
BOAT STOCK 


Structural Timbers 























Long Timbers 
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T.H. GARRETT LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


Suite 1220 Chemical Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
‘a - 


wo ee < 

















YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 


N. Y. Correspondents, 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 52 Pine St. Savannah, Ga. 























a . 

{ GARYVILL 
L RED CYrPR 
a 





GARYVILLE, LA. 


W. A. WILSON & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
WHEELING, WEST VA. 


Manufacturers and wenelesale 
Dealers in 


LUMBER 


—Felstol Thats 


W. VA. HEMLOCK: - SOUTHERN WHITE PINE: 








i To the Veneer and Lumber Trade: 


1 Car Quartered Whit i 
1 Car4 4-4 Quartered White Oak | Band 
Sawed. 


i Car 4- 4 No. 2 Com. White Ash 





Write, W. A. POST, Manufacturer, Sandusky, Ohio 





the contract will reach $13,500. 
October 7. 

C. D. M. Houghton, seeretary and treasurer of the 
Greer-Houghton Lumber Company, has left for a three 
weeks’ vacation. He will visit New Hampshire, New 
York and Massachusetts and on his way home stop off 
at Philadelphia for a day or two. 

The local lumbermen’s baseball team has closed its sea- 
son, having played two games, winning one from Mem- 
phis and losing one to Cincinnati. It is the intention to 
reorganize the team next season. W. F. Johnson was 
manager and captain of the team this season. 

There promises to be a vast amount of building dur- 
ing the next few months. Plans have been prepared for 
a 12-story hotel building to cost $500,000. The number 
of building permits issued so far this year has exceeded 
the entire number of permits issued in 1909. 


Bids will be opened 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Wide Pcplar Recovering from Setback—Yards Piling 
Up Stock—Important Meeting of Lumbermen’s 
Club Scheculed. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 28.—Little change has taken 
place in the conditions which govern the hardwood mar- 
ket in this vicinity. Collections are slow but this does 
not cause uneasiness. The setback given demand for 
wide clear poplar is said to be slowly wearing away, with 
the opinion that normal conditions will be reached 
before the end of the year. 

A number of hardwood men are attending the conven- 
tion of the National Carriage Builders’ Association. 

A tour of the large hardwood yards on the west side 
shows that the lumbermen have every confidence in the 
future, as at every plant lumber is being unloaded from 
cars and piled up. At the new yards of John Dulweber 
& Co., on the Southern tracks, immense piles of lumber 
are going up on every hand. Crossing to the Roy Lum- 
ber Company the same story is repeated. At Lewin’s 
the stocks are being added to. TT. P. Scott & Co.’s new 
yards are being heavily covered with hardwoods. All 
along the line of the Southern the yards show activity 
in receiving lumber. 

Glenn S. Hill, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, 
Charleston, W. Va., called at Hardwood headquarters 
today. 

President Cliff S. Walker has issued a eall for the 
October meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincin- 
nati, at tue Gibson house, Monday, October 3. The 
meeting promises to be a very lively affair, as two 
important amendments to the constitution will be voted 
upon, 

The local yards still continue to do a good volume of 
business in building material, as the building season still 
continues very active. The planing mills are not so 
crowded with urgent work as they were during the sum- 
mer months. 

The box making industry is not so active as it was 
during the swnmer and the demand for packing cases 
is not urgent. There is an undercurrent of feeling, how- 
ever, that business will begin to boom before suow flies. 

Furniture making in case goods, desks, office tables 
and oftiee appliances shows indications of improvement. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 
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General Improvement Notea— Best Business Originates 
With Yards—-Hardwood Demand Good and Prices 
Firm—Prospects Better. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 27.—Although the street car 
strike still has a bad effect on building activity in Colum- 
bus, there is improvement reported in practically every 
branch of the lumber trade. The best business comes 
from the yards, although better orders and inquiries are 
noted from the consuming factories. All in all the mar- 
ket remains in a healthy condition and manufacturers 
are of the opinion that better things are in store. 

Ilardwoods are in good demand from many sources 
and prices are firm under the circumstances. The best 
features of the hardwood trade are *the improved move- 
ment of the lower grades and the firmness which ciar- 
acterizes the upper grades. There is a disposition on 
the part of furniture factories to purchase more lib- 
erally and that class of business is expected to 1m- 
prove greatly in the next few weeks. 

Some activity also is reported in yellow pine and on 
the whole the trade in that department has shown slight 
improvement. Prices in yellow pine are good when the 
circumstances are taken into consideration. There are 
some evidences of a car shortage, but nothing has ap- 
peared to inconvenience local shippers and manufacturers. 
Collections are reported better. Prospects are said to be 
brighter. 

Robert Rucker, of Mason township, Lawrence county, 
recently sold twelve large walnut logs to a Columbus 
exporter for shipment to Germany. The logs sold for 
$1,900. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the central divisiou 
of the W. R. Ritter Lumber Company, reports conditions 
about the same as the previous week. He says that orders 
and inquiries are still slow, although a good business had 
been done during the week. Demand is well distributed 
and all grades show a good movement. Hemlock is mov- 
ing better and worked poplar also is in good demand. 
Demand for No. 1 common and firsts and seconds chest- 
nut continues good. W. M. Ritter, head of the company, 
who has been in England and on the Continent several 
months, is expected to return to Columbus about the mid- 
dle of October. 

H. C. Buskirk, sales manager for the General Lumber 
Company, reports a fair market in every variety. He 
says that some manufacturing establishments show a dis- 
position to purehase more liberally, Prices hold their 
own and the outlook is promising. 


H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Company, 
reports that prices are about the same and business is 
fair. 

H. C. Bard, of the Middle States Lumber Company, 
reports a quietstrade,-especially in yellow pine. The mill 
of the company at Eunice, La., is in full operation. 

L. B. Schneider, of the John R. Gobey Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a quiet market. He looks for a more active 
trade in a very short time. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Com- 
pany, says trade in this section is quiet. Mr. Whitacre 
reports some weakness in prices. 





FROM THE VOLUNTEER STATE. 

JOHNSON City, TENN., Sept. 26.—L. H. Snodgrass, 
president of the Buck & Snodgrass Lumber Company, 
has returned from a business trip north. He reports 
conditions encouraging for a good fall business in high 
grade hardwoods and says that prices hold firm, with 
demand gradually growing. Low grade hardwoods are 
not moving fast but the prices are firm. Hemlock and 
chestnut are moving well. Mills are running full time 
and little complaint is heard from the manufacturers. 

E. D. Galloway, president of the Galloway-Pease Lum- 
ber Company, is in the East on business. 

The furniture factories and other woodworking plants 
are receiving orders more freely. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Well Known Lumberman Probable Choice of Repub- 
licans for Congress—Business Improves Slightly— 
Lower Grades Moving Slowly. 

BRISTOL, VaA.-TENN., Sept. 27.—J. A. Wilkinson left 
this week for New York and will go to Europe to look 
after his trade interests on the Continent. 

Samuel R. Sells, of the Sells Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Johnson City, probably will be nominated 
for Congress at the republican primary that will be held 
October 8 in this district. 

Business is slightly better, though the lower grades are 
moving slowly. Much stock is being held for better 
prices, 

The roads in this section are in better condition as 
a result of a two weeks’ dry spell. The result is that 
hauling from the interior mills has been resumed. 

The Dickey Lumber Company, of Johnson City, is get- 
ting out a large amount of stock from its mills in the 
Tlolston mountains, by way of this city and Bluff City. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burra.o, N. Y., Sept. 28.—The Hardwood Exchange 
is preparing to hold its first meeting this Saturday. 
No great amount of business is in sight. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company will receive 
about 1,500,000 feet of hardwoods before the close of 
navigation. 

The yard of G. Elias & Bro. will receive considerable 
white pine and hemlock by lake this fall, but no hard 
woods, as the firm objects to the inspection as well as 
the prices, 

A. Miller is still emphasizing the fact that low grade 
hardwood is plentiful and thinks too much is being 
asked for it. He is getting good chestnut and quar 
tered oak from the South and has a good vard assort 
ment. 

The stock of the Paseola Lumber Company, at Pas 
cola, Mo., consists mainly of gum, whieh will be sold 
as soon as possible. 

F. M. Sullivan is preparing for a trip to Michigan, 
where he will look for a stock of maple and brown 
ash. He has put on a new salesman for Pennsylvania 
territory. Another lake cargo of fir is due. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Company is moving 
a large amount of low grade stock. “It is said that 
birch is so scarce that red gum soon will take its 
place. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Lumbermen Interested in Telephone Line—Disposal of 
Furniture Interest—Car Loading Bureau Kept Busy 
—Keeping Out Firebugs. 

GRAND Rapips, MICH., Sept. 27.—Edward Fitzgerald, 
well known in lumber circles, is active in the management 
of the Citizens Telephone Company, this city. 

Addison 8. Gocdman, secretary-treasurer of the Luce 
Furniture Company, has disposed of his interests and will 
remove to Phoenix, Ariz. 

The furniture manufacturers handle carload shipments 
from their own sidings, but less than carload shipments 
are assembled and shipped by the car loading department 
of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association. A total of 
from 800 to 1,000 ears will have been sent out by the 
association this year. 

Wholesale dealers of the Grand Rapids Board of Trade 
will go north this week on a trade extension trip. Each 
member will wear a badge of mahogany veneer. 

Kalamazoo lumber concerns are placing 7-foot board 
fences around their yards to keep out possible firebugs 
and other intruders. 

George P. Sweet, secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is making a short business 
trip to Ionia and other points this week. 

Harry C. Angell, of H. C. Angell & Co., has gone east 
this week on business. 

Earl Crossman, of the Dennis Bros. Salt & Lumber 
Company, has returned from a vacation spent at East 
Jordan. 

Lumber salesmen in the market this week include 
DeWest Murelle, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber .Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., and Bruce Rolls, of the P. A, 
Gordon Lumber Company, Jackson. 
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TESTIMONY OF F. E. FOSTER IN BANKRUPTOY 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE RENTON 
MILL COMPANY. 
(Continued from page 39.) 


A—They don’t show it satisfactorily to me. 
Q—tThey don’t show it satisfactorily to yout A—No. 
Q—Mr. C. A. Bonds had full charge of that Kansas 
City office all the time? A—No; only up until November. 
—Who had charge of it afterwards? A—L. C. Adams. 
—Who handied the money? A—Mr. Adams. 
—Where was it deposited? A—At the Midland State 
bank and afterwards with the All Night and Day bank. 


Q—Now then to zo back; there were about $10,000 worth ° 


of liabilities which were incurred through the Kansas City 
office; is that right? A—Yes, 

Q—Most ‘of them were tor a car of lumber or shingles 
or more, is that correct? A—Yes 


Q—No part of this amount has ‘ever been paid on these 


ears, is that correct? A—Yes. 

Q—Now then have you any way to account for that 
money? A—Only by the ledger. The ledger is all I have. 
While I tried to get other papers and other records of the 
Kansas City office, I could never locate them. It was 
stated to me by Mr. Adams that all of the records, except 
the ledger, were left in the office and when the office was 
closed out under the attachment, these papers were moved 
away by some one; some transfer . man. Somebody. 
Whether they were destroyed or thrown away or what 
became of them, I don’t know. 

Q—He has had charge of the office since November? A— 
Up until February 15. 

Q—Nobody directed his actions at all? A—No. He 
had absolute charge there in the Kansas City office. 

; = made no reports? A—Simply to write the usual 
etter. 

Q—Did he have the privilege of buying as far as he de- 
ga A—yYes; buy and sell as much as he wanted to. 

es. 

Q—So the greater portion of your business was done 
through that Kansas City office? A—Yes. The larger 
volume of business, because the mill business here would 
not amount to anything to what their wholesale business 
would amount to. 

Q—Are you satisfied that some of these funds belonging 
to the Renton Mill Company in Kansas City have never 
been accounted for? A—I can’t say. I couldn’t find out. 
As I tell you, i have spent seven or eight months down 
there, stayed as long as I could, investigating these things 
and | couldn't get any satisfaction out of any of them. 

Q—Well, when debts were accruing in the Kansas City 
office and nothing was coming from it, did you let the 
thing proceed or did you take charge of it? A—Well, when 
I went down there in December they were heavily indebted 
to the Bonds-Foster Lumber Company. When I went down 
there in December, they promised me— 

Q—Who was that? A—Mr. Adams and the boys in ahe 
office there—promised me that they were going to turn 
over some stuff to me within the next thirty or sixty days. 

Q—What do you mean by stuff? A—Some shipments 
they said they had at that time, a number of cars in 
transit. They said, “We will turn over some shipments 
to you and we will make you some payments within the 
next thirty or sixty days.” 

Q—Well, what do you mean by payments? You owned 
that office didn’t you? A—Certainly, but they were owing 
to the Bonds-Foster Lumber Co. ‘They claimed they had 
ample assets. 

Q—I am not speaking of anything they owned, the 
Bonds-Foster Lumber Company. But you were an officer 
of the Renton Mill Company? A—Yes. 

Q—You went down there and found debts were accruing 
and nothing coming to you? A—wWell, I didn’t know that 
until I went through the books. 

Q—Well, when did you find that out? A—When I took 
charge of the office down there. 

Q—When was that? A—When it was closed up in April. 

Q—Well weren’t you down there in November? A—I was 
there in November, but I didn't audit the books. 

Q—Well, didnt you ever get any money monthly or 
weekly or any other way? A—No. 

—Was there never a trustees’ meeting? A—-Not in 
Kansas City. Seattle was supposed to be the home office. 

Q—But you did ten times the amount of business in 
Kansas City as you did up here? A—Exactly so. 

Q—Left it to strangers? A—No. We didn’t leave it to 
strangers because it had been in C. A. Bonds’ charge and 
Mr. Bonds recommended this man Adams when he gave 
it ap. He recommended Adams. Adams was an old em- 
ployee of his and he still kept desk room around there. We 
felt perfectly sate in allowing Adams to handle the _ busi- 
ness the same as he had done. I never had an opportunity 
to go down there and check them up. Never thought it 
necessary. 

Q—You do admit that the bulk of your business was 
done through that Kansas City office? A—yYes, but I was 
—— the impression that they were making money down 
there, 

Q—Well, how did you get that impression? A—'Through 
their writings. 

Q—Did they turn over any money to you?) A—No. 

(W—Well what made you think that? A—Well they were 
reporting that they were doing more business all the time. 
_ Q—tThen if there were more cars in transit and more 
fina! settlements to be made, do you think when those final 
settlements were made the money was not turned into the 
proper channels? A—I wouldn't say that. No. 1 think 
that the business was neglected. I think that I should 
have kept closer check on it and I think that they lost a 
large amount of money there. 

Q—Now a car is never purchased before it is sold is it: 


\— Yes, 
Q—Did these people go down and buy and then sell? 
A~-Yes. Yes. 

Q—Well, it would appear that they did not pay for the 
sTeater purtion cf the stuff they bought at all? A—wWell, 
tf would not think that because they have made a great 
many settlements and have been settling their bills right 
along up until recently as I understand it. 

Q—Recently; how recently? A—Well, I went down 
there in December. 

eae is this fellow Adams now? A—He is in Kan- 
sas y. 

Q—C. A. Bonds is still there. A—Yes. 

Q—He has never been able to produce any books to 
show the money that came into the Kansas City office? 
A—The only book he turned over to me is the ledger. 

—You are not prepared to say that it is your opinion 
that some of the money is not a 4 diverted? A—No. 

Q—Were there any sharp declines in the market that 
would lead you to believe they lost large amounts? A— 
Yes there were. There was a number of cases in December 
where they had lost heavily on transit stuff and they did 
4 reckless business, They didn’t use good judgment. 

, Q—W ell, they were reckless in paying for the stuff they 

bought but they were not reckless in paying their obliga- 

tions were they? .A—Well, I don’t know what you mean 

by that but in my opinion they were. The office never was 

mauled, properiy. I don’t believe they ever made any 
hi ere. 

we you know Mr. Adams? What are his initials? 


—Q—Do you know his address? A—All that I could say 

would be Kansas City. 1 think that would get him. 

“ ore pou think Mr. C. A. Bonds knows? A—Yes. I 
S. 


EXAMINATION BY MR. McELWAIN. 


Phares stated in response to a question from counsel, 
pe McClure, that qo requested a eepect on the Atlas 
umber & Timber Company before deal ng with them. I 





will ask you what company got that report through? 
A—I doen't remember. 1 think I got a report from several 
firms—Dun’s; Bradstreet's. 

} a don’t remember? A—No; I don’t remember. 

—You know that all these credit companies knew C. A. 
Bonds was at the bead of the Atlas Lumber & Timber 
Company? A—No I didn’t. I have seen their reports. 

Q—What was the assets of the Renton Mill Company in 
December, 1909? A—I can’t say offhand. 

Q—What was the capital stock of the Renton Mill Com- 
pany in November, 1909? A—It was the same as it is 
now—$30,000. 

Q.—Is that true? A—Yes. 

Q.—What is the meaning of that paper that is filed up 
here in the auditor's office of King county, entitling to a 
reduction of stock of the Renton Mill Company from $60,- 
0v0 to $30,000? Explain it, will you? A—The capital stock 
of the Renton Mill Company was increased. 

Q—lIt was increased? A—Yes: I have forgotten when. 

Q—What was it increased to? A—lIncreased to $60,000, 
I believe, and immediately decreased. 1 had entirely for- 
gotten of the increase in capital stock. 

Q—In November, 1909, e capital stock of the Renton 
Mill Company was $60,000? A—Yes, but never subscribed. 

Q—Thea in December, 1909, you made a sworn state- 
ment and signed it before a notary public; what did you 
state the assets of the Renton Mill Company at that date 
were? A—I don't recall, 

"hae did you state the liabilities were? A—I don’t 
recall. 

Q—tThat is about the time you made that trip to Kansas 
City, was it not? A—I don’t recall of having made a sworn 
statement of liabilities and assets. 

Q—Well you certainly signed that paper in the reduc- 
tion of the stock from $60,000 to $30,000? A—Well, I 
don’t remember. I presume 1 did. 

Q—What date was it you made that trip to Kansas City? 
A—I left here December 12, I think, last year. 

Q—Just before you went, three days, you made a re- 
duction of the capital stock from $60,000 to $30,000 and 
made a statement of the liabilities? A—Yes. When that 
capital stock was increased to $60,000 it was done with 
the idea of raising additional money to purchase additional 
timber. We had up with a party the matter of selling it 
and he finally failed entirely and we immediately decreased 
the capital. 

Q—It seems rather strange to you, would it not, that a 
trip to Kansas City and a reduction of the capital stock, 
and you saying you knew that the company was failing 
about eight months ago, should all come at the same time? 
A—I don’t know what you infer by that but I don’t see 
anything particularly strange about it. 

Q—Now another thing I wish to call your attention to 
again. You said that the officers of the Bonds-Foster Lum- 
ber Company and the Renton Mill Company are the same 
people? A—Yes. 

Q—tThe stock is all owned by the same people is it not? 
A—Practically. 

Q—You have listed here as liabilities an amount of 
$12,000; $6,000; $4,000; that is $22,000 or more that the 
Renton Mill Company owes the Bonds-Foster Lumber Com- 
pany? A—Yes. : 

Q—Then they owe it to you? A—yYes. I think in all 
about $15,000. 


EXAMINATION BY MR. METZENBAUM. 


Q—What are your personal assets? A—They amuunt to 
nothing. 

Q—How? A—They amount to nothing. 

Q—Do you own any real estate? A—None whatever. 

Q—Do you own a home? A—I don’t. " 

Q—You have deposits in the bank? A—None. 

Q—Insurance; life insurance? A—lI have some. 

Q—You have some life insurance? A—Yes; some life 
insurance. 

Q—How much does it amount to? A—lI have $10,000. 

Q—How long has it been paid? A—I have one policy 
of $5,060 which is only about a year old. 

Q—The other one? A—Two others that are five and 
seven years, I think. 

Q—Two others? A—Two others. 

Q—wWho is your beneficiary? A—My wife. 

Q—What are eo twenty payment life? 

The Refereee—What is the use? Those are all exempt. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has held that they 
are exempt. 

Mr. MclIlwain: If the Court please, I would like to re- 
quest that the Court make an oral order at this time that 
Mr. Foster on behalf of the Renton Mill Company file a 
correct schedule of the liabilities and assets of this com- 


any. 
¥ ‘The Referee: Mr. Foster said he would do that and, of 
course, until he has had reasonable time I will not make 
any further order. 

Witness excused. Adjournment. 





PROSPECT OF NEEDED RAILWAY. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Sept. 27.—A special train made up of 
the private cars of Presidents G. W. Stevens, of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railway; Daniel Willard, of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroad, and William Cotter, of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railway, together with 
Messrs. Watson, president of the Consolidated Coal Com- 
pany and the Northern Coal & Coke Company; Mr. Black, 
capitalist, of Baltimore; W. N. Camden, of Versailles; 
J. C. C. Mayo, Gen. Perey Haly and other noted finan- 
ciers, representatives of the biggest banks and trust 
companies of New York, Baltimore and other eastern 
cities, left Ashland Friday afternoon to look into the 
resources of the Big Sandy valley. The party went up 
through Elkhorn and the head waters of Big Sandy, 
the return trip being made down Shelby creek, where 
the special train was in waiting and where an oppor- 
tunity was given the party to look over the rich coal 
and timber properties. The party reached Ashland yes- 
terday on the return trip. This trip of these capitalists 
is of incalculable value to Ashland and the surrounding 
section of country, and the opening up of the above 
traversed country would be of great benefit to the tim- 
ber men in this locality, who have always had to depend 
on the waterways to get out the timber, but tracts of 
timber will be opened up that can not now be reached hy 
water, hence any proposed extension of railroads will 


be a great boon. 
OPP BBP PPP PPP 


An example of modern progress is shown by the fact 
that graphite can be mixed with oil, grease or water. 
Formerly there was nothing to assist in reducing the 
friction but crude graphite as supplied by nature, but 
now it is possible for engineers who need an efficient 
lubricant to obtain electric furnace graphite that is 
practically chemically pure. It is apparent that prac- 
tically pure graphite as is now obtainable is destined to 
add materially to the efficiency of machinery. The 
Acheson Graphite Company, manufacturer of electric 
furnace graphite, reports a very successful past and has 
every indication of a more successful future for its 
product known as ‘‘ Acheson Graphite.’’ 
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To The Trade :— 


We have on sticks now, ready for 
immediate shipment, the choicest 
lot of Southern Hardwoods we have 
ever handled, all our own manufac- 
ture. There are 10,000,000 feet of 
dry Plain and Quartered Oak, Poplar, 
Chestnut, Hickory, Ash and Ten- 
nessee Red Cedar. 

Ask us for delivered prices, or we 
will mail you our latest stock and 
price list on application. 

Yours truly, 
LOVE, BOYD & CO. 
| Nashville, Tenn. 
Sept. 14, 1910. 
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We have at our Mills 


6000000 ft. 


OF 


Bone Dry Southern 


Hardwoods and Gum 























WRITE FOR PRICEs. 


W.J.Cude Land & Lbr. Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 






































MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Hickory 


“over” 20,000,000 Ft. 


READY FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. WRITE US. 
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BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
Shippers’ Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN 
LUMBER and LOGS 


28 Baldwin &t., BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 

















TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED {jiicriman torscode, 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, TL 
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DRY OAK a 


The Demand is Good— We have the Stock — 
Look at the List 


9,000 ft. 3-4 1s & 2s Plain White Oak. 

50,000 ft. 4-4 1s & 2s Plain White Oak. 

25.000 ft. 4-4 ls & 2s Plain Red Oak. 

80.000 ft. 5-4 1s & 2s Plain White & Red Oak. 
15.000 ft. 6-4 Is & 2s Plain White & Red Oak. 

5.000 ft. 8-4 ls & 2s Plain White & Red Oak. 
10.000 ft. 10-4 1s & 2s Plain.White & Red Oak. 
12,000 ft. 6-8 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 
12.000 ft. 3-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 
800.000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 
75.000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 
50.000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 
83.000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 

5.000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 
50,000 ft. 4-4 ls & 2s Qtd. White Oak. 

11,000 ft. 5-4 1s & 2s Qtd. White Oak. 

7,000 ft. 6-4 ls & 2s Qtd. White Oak 

1,000 ft. 8-4 1s & 2s Qtd. White Oak 

500 ft. 5-8 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak. 

8.000 ft. 3-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak. 

14,000 ft. 1x2% to 4%” No. 1 Com. Qtd. W. Oak 
60,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com td. White Oak. 

13,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak 

16,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak. 

18,000 ft. 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 No. 2 Com. White Oak. 


| KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. “cute! 








When a Customer 
Inspects Lumber 
he appreciates a stock 


which shows care in manu- 
facture and grading. 





Order some of our 


POPLAR 


Bevel siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Docr and Window Jambs, etc. 


and you will have a stock that will satis- 
factorily meet the demands of the most 
critical customer. Write for prices. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 
CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY 











s a ow , : 
For Quick Shipment “ pi2esmx.,, 
7 = 2 cars 314’’x414"_12’—OAK. 
2 cars 314’’x4l4’’—12’_OAK. 
2 cars 8-4 Com. & Bet. 10 to 14’ OAK. 
2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 & Bet. HICKORY. 

Also anything needed in other hardwoods. 


WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 








NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 
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MANUFACTURERS 


MARKLEY & MILLER 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


- ———J00€ 200¢ 200c 00€ a 
Greenbrier Lumber Co., Wiva" 


Manufacturers 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Special Bills in Oak and Pine from our own Timber Lands. 
Mill Capacity 75,000 feet per day. 


W. U. Telegraph Office, White Sulphur, W.Va. 























LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








F. E. Doty, of the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Company, of Gladstone, Mich., was a Chicago visitor last 
Tuesday. 

George Foster, of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, 
of Mellen, Wis., was a recent visitor to the lumber trade 
of Chicago. 

C. H. Donaldson, secretary of the Mason-Donaldson 
Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, Wis., was a Chicago 
visitor the first of the week. 

C. L. Slagle, manager Louisiana Lumber Company, 
Clarks, La., was in Chicago this week to join Mrs. 
Slagle on a vacation. 

Earl King, manager for the Rich Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Company, Hattiesburg, Miss., was in Chicago this 
week on a selling trip. 

Ed Petteys, secretary and general manager of the 
Leavitt Land & Lumber Company, of Dermott, Ark., 
made a flyer trip to Chicago the middle of last week. 

J. D. Lacey, head of the timber firm of J. D. Lacey 
& Co., Old Colony building, Chicago, and Portland, Ore., 
left Saturday on a business trip to New Orleans, La. 

C. P. Miller, vice president of the Mississippi Lumber 
Company, Railway Exchange building, Chicago, left last 
Monday for the East, where he will spend a well earned 
vacation. 

J. H. Clark, of Pogue Bros. Lumber Company, of 
Hinckley, Ill., was a visitor to Chicage’s lumber dis- 
trict this week and placed several good sized orders 
before he departed for home. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is advised of the loss by 
fire of the beautiful $25,000 yacht of John S. Bonner, 
of the Bonner Oil Company, Houston, Tex. Details are 
not available at this time. 

H. C. Miller, secretary of the Hardwood Mills Company, 
Monadnock block, Chicago, is this week in northern 
Wisconsin overseeing the loading of the cut of a mill 
which his company has bought. 

Howard Coles, superintendent of the big oak flooring 
interests of the Bliss-Cook Oak Company, of Blissville, 
Ark., is spending several days in Chicago this week in 
the interests of his concern. 

Gaston Saux, manager of the Hotel Grunewald, with 
his wife, passed through Chicago this week en route to 
New York. Mr. Saux is extensively known to the lum- 
ber contingent of the South. 

Edgar Dalzell, secretary of the C. H. Smith Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., and prominent in 
northern pine affairs, spent a day or two in Chicago 
last week calling on the lumber trade. 

O. B. Law, of St. Louis, Mo., has associated himself 
with Howard Cole & Co., of Chicago, as manager of the 
firm’s western timber department. Mr. Law will leave 
immediately to take up his new duties. 

Charles H. Stewart, Michigan and northern Indiana 
representative of the Natalbany Lumber Company, Ltd., 
Hammond, La., with headquarters in Detroit, Mich., has 
removed to the Amo apartments and his phone number is 
Grand 38. 

The Orange Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., has 
decided to open an office in Chicago to care for its 
increasing trade in this territory. Hal G. Stevens, a 
yellow pine salesman of repute, will be in charge of this 
end of the business. 

E. W. Brooks, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, 
175 LaSalle street, Chicago, leaves shortly for his new 
home in Pasadena, Cal. He will be missed at the lum- 
bermen’s table at the Union League Club, where he has 
been tenant for many years. 

C. H. Moore, member of the firm of Lock, Moore & Co., 
of Westlake, La., and Moore & Goodman, Galveston, Tex., 
spent a few days in Chicago last week calling on his old 
friends. Mr. Moore was en route home after spending a 
well earned vacation in the woods of Maine. 

C. G. Powell, vice president and general manager of 
the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Company, with 
headquarters in South Bend, Ind., spent a few hours last 
Wednesday at the Chicago office of this concern confer- 
ring with F. B. McMullen, the local manager. 

8S. W. Daly, proprietor of the Daly Lumber Company, 

of Metropolis, Ill., who has been spending the last two 
months traveling in Washington, Oregon and California 
with his daughter, Agnes, will return about October 5, 
when he hopes to see all his traveling lumber friends. 
' The many friends of. Joseph Mitsak, president of the 
Pilsen Lumber Company, Twenty-second and Laflin 
streets, Chicago, will be glad to learn that he is on the 
high road to recovery after an operation for appendicitis. 
He has been at the Presbyterian hospital since Septem- 
ber 12. 

S. A. Lincoln, who is connected with the firm of F. W. 
Slagle & Co., Alton, lowa, spent a few hours in Chicago 
last week on his way East. Mr. Lincoln stated that the 
trade outlook for the fall was bright, as the farmers 
were sure of heavy crops. W. S. Slagle, of the same 
concern, was with him. 

Phil Attley, general manager of the Ross-Attley Lum- 
ber Company, of Heth, Ark., arrived in Chicago last 
Sunday for the purpose of taking home his wife and 
baby. Mr. and Mrs. Attley will make their future home 
in Memphis, Tenn., which is about twenty-five miles 
from Heth, the mill point of his concern. 

William 8. Launstein, manager of the Whitney Supply 
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Company, New Orleans, La., for a month or more so- 


journing with Mrs. Launstein in Michigan, came back 
and on Thursday visited the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
his way home via St. Louis, Mo. Mrs. Launstein, who 
is not in the best of health, will continue her Michigan 
visit indefinitely. 

Irwin Earl, who for the last three years has been 
engaged in the wholesale lumber business with headquar- 
ters in Detroit, Mich., paid the Twenty-second street 
lumber district a visit during the week. Mr. Earl, prior 
to his entering the wholesale business, was a salesman, 
and a good one, for the True & True Company. He 
reports business as being good. 

The Akers Lumber Company, of Lynchburg, W. Va., 
manufacturer of dimension stock and all sizes of tim- 
bers, edge and box boards, reports a very satisfactory 
business; The company’s usual stock aggregates about 
2,000,000 feet of the items mentioned, and its favor- 
able location with its excellent mill facilities enable it 
to offer to the trade prompt shipment, excellent stock 
and a service satisfactory in every respect. 


The stork visited the home of W. G. Commentz, the 
genial manager of the Chicago office of the Mason-Donald- 
son Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, Wis., last Thursday 
night and left a sweet baby girl. Mr. Commentz has 
been kept busy all week receiving congratulations and 
passing out the fragrant perfecto. He states that the 
mother and child are doing splendidly. 


B. J. Goodman, the well known manufacturer of hem- 
lock, tamarack and pine, with headquarters at Ishpeming, 
Mich., and saw mills at Little Lake, Mich., was in 
Chicago this week on business and reported that, while 
the last few months had been quiet, he had been 
doing a good trade in hemlock and that the higher 
grades of pine were very firm. He was looking for a 
good fall trade. 


P. K. Yonge, manager of the Southern States Lumber 
Company, Pensacola, Fla., has long been an active pro- 
moter and for a time was chairman of the board of 
control of the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Mr. Yonge was among the first to introduce advanced 
methods in the cultivation of cutover pine lands and 
improvement in the breeding of live stock, of which his 
company is an extensive owner. 

R. W. Carpenter, New Orleans representative of the 
Chicago Belting Company, is in the city this week ac- 
companied by his wife. They are on their way to Can- 
ada for a vacation. Mr. Carpenter was a member of the 
Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo until the last annual at San 
Francisco. He said that the Genessee Lumber Company 
with a plant at Hamilton, La., had lost a saw mill by 
fire. The extent of the loss is not known, but the com- 
pany is a heavy producer. 


J. C. Boyer and B. L. Christy, doing business under 
the name of the Center Lumber Company, have started 
up a new yard at Burgess, Dll. This town is situated 
in the heart of a rich agricultural community and the 
above gentlemen are, therefore, practically assured of 
doing a good business in both lumber and grain. Neither 
of them are novices in the art of selling lumber and 
successfully managing a retail yard, both having had 
many years experience in retailing lumber. 


Thomas G. Sayre, formerly president of the Newburgh 
Lumber Company retired on August 17, his interest being 
taken by Samuel L. Stewart, Dewitt Clinton Cameron 
and John E. Drew. The Newburgh Lumber Company 
was incorporated in April, 1893, and embraced three 
lumber yards, namely, Stewart & Sayre established in 
1871, McClung & Doxey and E. G. Stevens & Co. The 
Newburgh Lumber Company does a business of over 
$100,000 a year and the outlook indicates a material in- 
crease. It carries a large stock of sash, blinds, doors, 
glass panes, oils, roofing, papers, felts and hardware and 
the business is constantly increasing. 


Richard D. Collins, Houston, Tex., visited Chicago 
this week after having spent his vacation, as usual, in 
some large financial center, selecting New York this 
year. His uncle, Ben Collins, met him in Chicago and 
a sort of family reunion took place attended by these 
two and Ben Collins, jr., of the Collins Lumber 
Company, Chicago. Ben Collins, sr., who lives in Tex- 
arkana, has retired from the lumber business. Richard 
D. Collins is one of the leading financial lights of the 
Southwest. During a general discussion of trade and 
prospects for it, Mr. Collins, sr., and his nephew, R. D., 
expressed the opinion that there would be a general 
betterment in trade in the very near future, basing this 
statement on the general survey of trade and finance 
throughout the country. 


C. L. Willey, the well known veneer manufacturer of 
Chicago, is building a warehouse 55x100 feet and four 
stories high. This move was made necessary by the 
greatly increased business of this firm. The new ware- 
house will be connected with the old one by tunnels on 
each floor, which will greatly add to the shipping facil- 
ities, as it is bounded by a branch of the Chicago river 
on one side and a railroad spur on the other. Mr. Willey 
left for the Memphis mill last Sunday evening. C. E. 
Ingalls, office manager for C. L. Willey, returned last 
Monday from a week’s trip to the mill at Memphis. He 
said that this mill had been sawing some remarkably fine 
specimens of poplar and oak logs, and that we good 
logs were a scarce article they were well supplied. The 
business done at Memphis has been of such character as 
to call for the running of the plant at night. 


George S. Gardiner, president of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss., while en route homeward on the home 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





stretch of a six months’ outing accompanied by Mrs. 
Gardiner, paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a highly 
valued and welcome call. Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner had 
been accompanied by L. C. Eastman and Mrs. Eastman 
on a tour including Great Britain and the European con- 
tinent, the party sailing from New York in April and 
returning there in July. A motoring tour of New Eng- 
land followed, upon the conclusion of which a trip to 
the Pacific coast by the Canadian route thither was 
begun. That section, the inland empire and numerous 
intermediate points were successfully visited until on 
September 23 the party separated here and proceeded 
their several ways homeward. Mr. Gardiner returns with 
his health restored and in courageous if not in a business 
way entirely satisfied frame of mind. During his absence 
he studiously burned his bridges behind him and the 
‘*folks at home’? let him alone. 





GLENN LAWRENCE FOUND. 


In its issue of June 6 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recorded the disappearance from his home at Geneva, 
Ill., of Glenn Lawrence, son of Mr. and Mrs. Franck D. 
Lawrence, the latter the well known lumberman and 
lumber association worker. At that time fears were en- 
tertained that the young man, who was about 16 years 
of age, had committed suicide as a result of despon- 
dency due to presumed inability to maintain his status 
with his school fellows and a sensitiveness because of 
an impediment in his speech. 

The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence will 
rejoice with them in the discovery of the lost boy. He 
was found this week near Fox Lake, IIl., where he had 
been at work for some time, and was in good health. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence are very happy over. the restora- 
tion to them of their beloved son and are receiving 
the congratulations of scores of friends, with whom the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins heartily. 





ENTERS ON NEW DUTIES. 


The Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, has 
secured the services of R. L. Bunch, who will act as lum- 
ber buyer for the concern. This will relieve Maury 
Tuffel of this arduous task and he will now be enabled 
to give closer attention to the affairs of the president 
of the company. As stated in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Bunch resigned his position 
as southern sales manager for the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company, with headquarters in Hattiesburg, Miss., with 
which concern he had been connected since the fall of 
1908, when C. I. Millard took charge of the Newman 
Lumber Company’s sales force. Mr. Bunch opened an 
office in Chicago for this concern and did so well that he 
was promoted as sales manager of the southern interests. 

Mr. Bunch may be said to have grown up in the lum- 
ber business. He is a young man, having been born in 
Lancaster, Mo., March 13, 1880, and began his lumber 
training with the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., and, like all other young men who have made 
their mark in the lumber trade, he started by familiar- 
izing himself with the mill end of the business, where 
he served two years, after which he became assistant 
manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Company’s yards at 
Wichita, Kan. He is well known to the trade of the 
South and central West, and it is predicted that he will 
make good in his new field of greater responsibilities. 





NEW WASHINGTON LUMBER AGENCY. 


The newly organized Pacific Lumber Agency, of 
Aberdeen, Wash., of which A. F. Peterson is general 
manager, has announced its appointment of representa- 
tives throughout the middle West and East. The 
Pacifie Lumber Agency embraces about twenty of the 
largest saw mills in the Grays Harbor and Willapa 
Harbor districts, and is organized for handling the 
rail shipping output of these mills. The representatives 
of the Pacific Lumber Agency are as follows: 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana—One district, 
salesman, C. H. Ditewig. Headquarters, Spokane, Wash. 
Utah, Colorado and Wyoming—One district, salesman, 
D. H. Cale. Headquarters, Denver, Col. 
North Dakota and British Northwest Territory—One 
on salesman, E. N. Smith. Headquarters, Fargo, 


South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin—One district, 
salesman, . Owens. Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nebraska—One district, salesman, J. J. Bonekemper. 
Headquarters, Lincoln, Neb. 

Iowa—One district, salesman, C. G. Crull. Headquar- 
ters, Des Moines, Ia. 

Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma—One district, salesman, 
Thor W. Sanborn. Headquarters, Kansas City, Mo. 

Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and States east thereof— 


One district, salesman, A. J. Sine. Headquarters, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





THIS MACHINE CONCERN IS BUSY. 

J. W. Hubbard, president of the McDonough Manu- 
facturing Company, Eau.Claire, Wis., called at the office 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN September 27. He stated 
that his company had just closed contracts with M. A. 
Phelps Lumber Company, Cusick, Wash., and the Delkana 
Lumber Company, Delkana, Wash., for two new mills to 
be located on the new branch of the Idaho & Northern 
Washington railway on the Pend d’Oreille river. 

The M. A, Phelps Lumber Company’s mill includes one 
of the McDonough latest 8-foot ‘‘20th Century’’ band 
mills, overhead trimmer, 48-inch three block steel car- 
riage with grip set works, 11x40 steam feed, 54-inch 
mammoth 5 saw edger, 4 saw slasher, standard lath mill 
outfit and one 20x30 heavy duty rock valve engine. The 
Delkana Lumber Company’s plant will be equipped with 
a McDonough 8-foot ‘20th Century’’ double cutting 
band mills, with 48-inch three block carriage with steam 
set works, 10x40 steam feed, 60-inch, 5 saw edger, 5 saw 
slasher, 9 saw overhead trimmer, with standard lath mill 
outfit and one 22x80 heavy duty piston valve engines. 

The McDonough Manufacturing Company is also just 


finishing the large plant of the Flagstaff Lumber Manuv- 
facturing Company, Flagstaff, Ariz. This mill pur- 
chased one of the McDonough 8-foot ‘‘20th Century’’ 
band mills, with 60-inch edger, 4 saw slasher, 10 saw 
overhead trimmer, lath mill outfit with a 6-inch resaw 
for the saw mill and a 22x30 engine to drive the saw 
mill and also a 20x30 engine to drive the planing mill. 
It is also contemplating the installation of a McDonough 
54-inch horizontal factory band resaw. 

One of the interesting features of Mr. Hubbard’s 
statements, and one which speaks well for their prod- 
uct, is an order just received from Mitchell Bros., Cadil- 
lac, Mich., for a large 8-foot mammoth band resaw, a 
duplicate of a machine which was installed by the 
McDonough Manufacturing Company in 1897 and which 
has run steadily since that time, and during eight years 
of that time ran nights, making a total run of about 
twenty years. 

Mr. Hubbard, and justly so, is very optimistic regard- 
ing the outlook for the McDonough Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 





LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


During the week ended September 25, 1910, 8,401,000 
feet of lumber and 443,000 lath were brought by vessel! 
to the port of Chicago for distribution among the many 
yards. The largest individual cargo—754,000 feet of 
lumber—was carried by the schooner Commodore and was 
consigned from the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
Two Harbors, Mich., to the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago. The next largest cargo—650,000 feet— 
was carried by the schooner Halsted and was consigned 
to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company. 

Receipts by days and vessels for the week were: 

SEPTEMBER 19. 


Steamer I. W. Stephenson, Harbor Springs, Mich., Harbor 
Springs Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, 125,000 feet. 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, East Jordan, Mich., David 
= Estate to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 400,000 
eet. 

Steamer George C. Markham, Escanaba, Mich., The I. 
Stephenson Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
325.000 feet. 

Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Charlevoix, Mich., J. O. Nessen 
Lumber Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 
250,000 feet. 

Steamer Edward Buckley, Empire, Mich., Empire Lumber 
Company to the T. Wilce Company, 332.000 feet. 

Schooner Cora A., Thessalon, Ont., Thessalon Lumber Com- 
pany to Rathborne, Hair & Ridgeway Company, 471,000 feet. 
SEPTEMBER 20. 

Steamer J. H. Prentice, Duluth, Minn., Comstock & Wilcox 
to the Soper Lumber Company, 540,000 feet. 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer. Cross Village, Mich., M. Bru- 
nette to the South Side Lumber Company, 450,000 feet. 

Schooner Halsted, Washburn, Wis., consigned to the Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Company, 650,000 feet. 

SEPTEMBER 21. , 

Schooner Ottawa, Arthur Bay, Mich., Roper Lumber Com- 
pow to the Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company, 165,000 
eet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, No. Manitou, Hull & Smith to the 
Keith Lumber Company, 100,000 feet. t 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., Hull & Smith 
to W. O. King & Co., 300,000 feet. . 

SEPTEMBER 23. 

Steamer Edward Buckley, Empire, Mich., Empire Lumber 
Company to the T. Wilee Company, 321,000 feet. 

Steamer Sidney O. Neff anistee, Mich., J. O. Nessen 
Lumber Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 
250,000 feet. 

Steamer 8. C. Hall, Alpena, Mich., C. O. Duncan & Co. to 
the Theodore Fathauer Company, 300,000 feet. 

SEPTEMBER 24. 

Schooner Lotus, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lumber 
Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 314,000 
feet. 

Schooner Interlaken, Spragge, Ont., Waldie Bros. to the 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 633,000 feet of lum- 
ber and 443,000 lath. 

Steamer T. 8. Christie, Spragge, Ont., Waldie Bros. to the 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 500,000 feet. 

Steamer J. 8S. Marshall, Alpena, Mich., Richardson Lumber 
Company to the Theodore Fathauer Company, 378,000 feet. 

SEPTEMBER 25. 

Steamer Peters, Two Harbors, Mich., Edward Hines Lum- 

ber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 648,000 


eet. 

Schooner Commodore, Two Harbors, Mich., Edward Hines 
Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
754.000 feet. £ 

Steamer Susie Chipman, Thompson, Mich., North Shore 
Lumber Company to the Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, 
115,000 feet. 

Steamer Susie Chipman, Thompson, Mich., North Shore 
Lumber Company to the Simmons Manufacturing Company, 
80,000 feet. (Arrived at Kenosha.) 


BAP LIVI II 


PASSING OF A PIONEER. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 
sought on the more important problems which came up 
and his associates always gave heed to it, knowing it 
was based on sound business principles by a man who 
was qualified to instruct others less experienced than 
himself. . 

His death will be a great loss to his associates. His 
life served as an inspiration to them and to all who 
eared to profit by the experience of others. He had 
been ill, though not confined to his bed, for several 
months preceding his death. Funeral arrangements were 
made for Friday, September 30, the services to be held 
at his home and interment at Greenwood cemetery at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Dr. C. L. Stafford, Oskaloosa, Iowa, formerly pastor 
of the First Methodist church, Muscatine, Iowa, assisted 
by Dr. L. M. Rigsby, the former an intimate friend 
of Mr. Musser, will officiate. 





James H. Gardner, in a communication to the Geolog- 
ical Society of Washington, D. C., has declared the 
entrance to the Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, to be the 
original exit of Echo river, which flows through the 
eave nearly 200 feet below the level of the entrance. 
It always has been the theory that the entrance was 
created by a falling in of the roof. 
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“TOFCO BRAND” 


G@uarter and Plain Sawn 
WHITE AND RED OAK 











| Manufactured in the Most Modern 

and thoroughly Equipped Plant in 
the Country, and located in the heart 
of the Choicest Oak district in the 
World. 


Write Us for Prices. 





Tennessee Oak Flooring Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Band Mills:—ElIk Park, N.C., Butler, Tenn. 
Planing Mill:—Butler, Tenn. 


THE WHITE LUMBER Co. 
BUTLER, TENNESSEE. 
Manufacturers of Rough and Dressed 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
Poplar, Oak, Chestnut and Basswood. 


Selling Agents: 
The Floyd-Olmstead Co., Bulletin Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Geo. D. Emery Company 
MAHOGANY and 
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MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 
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Give us your Inquiries 
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Porch Rail 
Porch Posts 


Colonial Columns 


Mixed Carloads a Specialty. 


G. Gutter 











Holland-Cook Mfg.Co. 


OHOP, WASHINGTON. 
Formerly Eatonville, Washington. 














Tel. Harrison 1295 


California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Flooring, 
F { Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 





CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles 











We have the following stock on hand:— 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Western Pine Lumber 
IN ALL FORMS FOR YARD TRADE. 





SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY 


MILAN, WASHINGTON. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Henson & Co. have removed to 


Arkansas. 


Brinkley—The Brinkley Hardwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany is out of business. 

Snow Lake—The Highland Lumber Company recently 
entered the lumber trade. 

Texarkana—The ‘Texarkana Seating Company has been 
organized to manufacture school chairs, desks, etc. 


California. 
Los Angeles—C. E. Marshall is out of business. 
Los Angeles—The Whitney-Burroughs Trunk Company 
is out of business. 

Connecticut. 


Hartford-——J. W. Rockwell has been succeeded by J. W. 
Rockwell & Son. 
Florida. 


Palatka—The Selden Cypress Door Compan has in- 
creased its capital stock from $70,000 to $150,000. 


Georgia. 


Tifton—The Gress Manufacturing Company has removed 
its main office to Jacksonville, Fla. 


Idaho. 


Schmidt Bros. recently entered the lumber 





Mobile—Edward F. 
Hemphill, Miss. 





trade. 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The Belmont Mill (mill work) recently began 
business, 

Chicago—The A. E. Darling Lumber Company has re- 
moved to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ci ng na S. Hurd (wholesale commission lumber) 
recently began 

Joliet—The Illinois Match Company has changed its 
name to the National Match Company. 
—” N. Hodges has been succeeded by Pope & 
reene. 

Lenzburg—The Henry Reis & Sons Lumber Company 
(headquarters Belleville) recently entered the local trade. 
Mount Vernen—The Neal & Sims Lumber Company has 
filed notice of dissolution. 


Indiana. 


Elkhart—The C. L. Monger Wholesale Lumber Company 
has been organized by Charles L. Monger, Fred E. Mathias 
and Mrs. C. L. Monger. 

Fort W ayne—The- Yergens & Myer Company has changed 
its name to the Yergens & McFadden Company. 

Mishawaka—The Roper Furniture Company will remove 
to Dixon, Ill., October 1 

Iowa. 


Des Moines—The Kratzer Carriage coe B00 has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $250 
Lineville—William Petty & Son and the Sutliven Lum- 
ber Company have been succeeded by the Rand Lumber 
Company. 
Waterloo—The Wisowa Lumber Company has sold its 
local yards to Shepard & Tiedman, of Gladbrook, Wis. 


Kansas. 


Bazine—J. W. reg & Son have sold out to the Ham 
bure Lumber Compa 
Neosha Rapids——T’. %o Millard has been succeeded by S. 
W. Spence. f 
Louisiana. 


Carroll—J. C. Orr is out of business. 

Elizabeth—The headquarters of the Industrial Lumber 
a of Beaumont, Tex., have been removed to this 
city. 

ifammond—The Robert Lumber age ge d has been or 
ganized and will absorb the interests of the Embry Lum- 
ber Company. 

New Orleans—The Delta Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock to $250,000. 


Maine. 


Bangor—The Grand Lake Lumber Company has been 
organized *. operate timber lands; Nathan C. Ayer, presi- 
dent: Fred R. Ayer, treasurer, both of this city. 

Bangor—The ‘Chamberlain Lake Lumber Company has 
— —— by Nathan C. Ayer and Fred R.. Ayer, of 
this city. 

East Lebanon—The H. A. Smith Cooperage & Lumber 
Company has been organized by Henry A. Smith and Jennie 
V. Grant, of Rochester, N. @. 

Silvers’ Mills—Charles B. Silvers and Bert E. Delong 
will conduct a saw mill busines. 

Skowhegan—I. W. Page, Jr., is selling out to the Fair- 
brother & Soule Manufacturing Company. 


Massachusetts. 


Leverett—The Massachusetts Box Company has been 
succeeded by Humphrey & Co. 
Michigan. 
Adrian—The Adrian Veneer & Basket Company is re- 
moving to Saginaw. 
Central Lake—The Cameron Lumber Company is closing 
out. 
Minnesota. 


ee Dam—H. H. Zaiser recently entered the lumber 
rade. 

Wilkinson—H. G. Knouf is selling out to A. O. Richards. 

Mississippi. 

Jackson—The Cain-Hurley Lumber Company 
entered the wholesale trade. 

Lumberton—The Hinton Bros. Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Wells Lumber Company. 

New A:bany—-Hall & Allen are out of business. 

New Albany—Hall & Robertson are out of business. 

New Houlka—Hall & Robertson are out of busines. 

New Houlka—The New Houlka Planing Mill Company 
is out of business. 

Noxapater—The Joliet Lumber Company is out of 


business. 
Missouri. 


Blackwater—The Blackwater Mercantile Company has 
sold out to the Marshall Lumber Comp: peng. 
Crocker—The Wills Land & Lumber Company has sold 


recently 


out. 
Hopkins—Jackson-Sherry & Co. have been succeeded by 
Cc. L. Adams & Co. 

Kansas City—T. R. Early has opened a retail yard. 

O'Fallon—The Banner Lumber Company has been suc- 
= by the E. C. Robinson Lumber Company, of St. 
Louis. 

Wentzville—The Banner Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the E. €. Robinson Lumber Company. of St 
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Louis 


Nebraska. 
Alda—The Alda Lumber Company recently entered the 
vetail lumber trade. 
Bradshaw—The C. N. Dietz Lumber Company has been 
succeded by the Bradshaw Lumber Company, of York. 
Biradshaw—The Rogers Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Bradshaw Lumber Company. 


New Hampshire. 


Keene—Thayer & Collius have been succeeded by the 
Robinson-Brett Lumber Company. 


New York. 


New York—The F. S. Lafond Company and the T. & 
Wylly Company have been merged into the Lafond-Wylly 
(‘ompany. with offices at 66 Broad street. 

New York—The Forest Lumber Company has closed its 
local office; removed to Tower, Mich. 


North Carolina. 


Coleridge—The Coleridge Manufacturing Company re 
cently began business. 


North Dakota. e 


Donnybrook-Manfred—The Langworthy Lumber Company 
has sold out to the Rogers Lumber Company. 

Flaxton-Tolley—The Rogers Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Langworthy Lumber Company, 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The Cypress Hardwood Company 
began business. 

Cleveland—The Long Bell Lumber Company is not out 
of business as was eroneously reported in issue of Sep- 
tember 10. 

Columbus—J. W. Hodie has entered the wholesale lumber 


trade. 
Oklahoma. 


Jet—The Wakita Coal & Lumber Company has sold out 
to F. J. _Genty. 

Osage- Prue—The J. P. Roush Lumber Company has been 
succeeded | by the E. C. Robinson Lumber Company, of St. 
Louis, } 

Osage—The Sullivan-Hausam Lumber Company has sold 
out to the E. Robinson Lumber Company. 

Pawhuska—The Duncan Lumber Company is selling out 
to H. R. Crews. 


recently 


Oregon. 


Portland—The Suburban Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by the Builders Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia—Stewart & Morrell have been succeeded by 
the Spring Garden Lumber Company. 
Pottstown—Kline & Price have been succeeded by Price 
& Co. 
Texas, 


Houston—The Hardin Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $29,090 to $50,000. 

San Antonio—J. M. Samson recently entered the com 
mission lumber business. 


Washington. 
Bellingham—The Consolidated Lumber & Shingle Com 
pany is going out of business. 
Seattle—The Henry Dickinson ae Company has 
increased its capital stock to $75,00 
Wisconsin. 


Rhinelander—The Brown Land & Lumber Company re 
cently began business. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Attalla—The Attalla Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; Daniel Morgan, Birmingham; J. R. Hays 
and J. J. Cathey, of this city. 


Arkansas, 


Texarkana—The Hubbard Manufacturing 
authorized capital $6,000. 


California. 


Los Angeles—The ies Angeles Box & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000. 

San F —— v—The Skaggs Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000 

Voodland—The Enterprise Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; A. Milnthorp, S. C. Stevens, A. G. Bailey 


and others. 
Connecticut. 


Torrington—The Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $200,000; George H. Braman, George 
B. Goodwin and William’ E. Bone. 


Florida. 


Chubb—The Chubb Land & Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $1,000,000. 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The Barrows & Donnellan Company, authorized 
capital $75,000; George G. Barrows, E. S. Masters and A 
R. Wolfe. 

Chicago—The Berwyn Sash & Door Company, authorized 
capital “$10, 000; James A. Shortall, Thomas F. Shortal! 
and William G. ‘Shortali. 

Pocohontas—The Pocohontas Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $15,000; Jacob Mortenson, Charles E. David- 
son and Joseph I’. Stewart. 

Thebes—The Holley-Baker Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; H. W. Baker, Sr. 


Indiana. 
Indianapolis—The Interstate Land & Timber Company, 


authorized capital $10,000; James T. Horne, H. J. P aifiin 
and Joseph E. Cowsgill. 





Company, 


Iowa. 


Mason City—The Weier Wardrobe Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; I. W. Keerle, T. A. Potter and A. F 


Shotts. 
Kansas. 
Wichita-—The King Lumber Company, ag ae capita! 


$10,006; J. W. King, president; C. W. King, A. Matson 
and others. 
Louisiana. 
Gibsland—The Dalton Lumber & Tie Company. 
Maine. 


Augusta—The Mohawk-Mexico Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $250,000; Louis A. Young, W. Z. Brown, 8. A 
Jones and others, of Chi eago; C. . Backus, Hampshire. 
Ill.: E. M. Leavitt, Winthrop, Me., and others. 

Portland—The Macwahoc nd company (land and lum- 
ber), authorized capital $190,000; John S. Sweeney, -. 
dent; Porter H. Dale, treasurer, both of Island Point. 
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Maryland. 
Baltimore—The L. H. Hunter Lumber Company, author- 
‘zed capital $10,000. 
Michigan. 
Zeeland—The Wolverine Furniture Company, authorized 
eapital $50,000. 
Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—E. F. Beebe & Co. (washing machines, etc.). 
authorized capital $100,000. 


Mississippi. 
en Wilds Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,0 
Missouri. 
Heavener-Kansas City—-The Judd Lumber Company, 


authorized capital $5,000; W. C. Judd, Heavener; F. 
Buschow and W. F. Ingham, of Kansas City : — Buschow, 
of Page, and S. K. Ingham, of Oklahoma City, O a. 


Nebraska. 


Dorchester—The Dorchester Grain & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 


New Jersey. 

Newark—The Nicol-Winckelhofer Company (automobiles 
ete.), authorized capital $25,000; James Douglas Nicol, 
August A. Winckelhbofer and Louis G. Nicol. 

Newark—Vroom & Co. (cars, wagons etc.) authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; Charles W. Smalley, William Ward. of South 
Orange, and Peter Vrom, of Orange. 


New York. 


New York—The B. tage Company (sash, door and 
blinds) authorized capital $1,000. 

Wells—The MHanson-Wailes Company (timber lands), 
authorized capital $150,000; J. Howard Hanson and Jose- 
phine B. Hanson, of Speculator ; N. Blair Wailes and Anna 
T. Wailes, of Northport. 


North Carolina. 


Borough of Queens—Yager & Wagner (coal, lumber etc.), 
authorized capital $40,000; F. Yager, Borough of Queens; 
c. F. Wagner, A. L. Wagner. 

Greensboro—The Delta Land & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $250,000. 

Raeford—The Raeford Lumber Company, authorized ‘3 
ital $20,000, A. A. Williford, J. A. McDiarmid and D. C. 
Knibbs, all of this city. 

Raleigh—The Apalchee Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; Howard White of this city; W. H. McElwee, 
of Statesville. ‘ 

Pennsylvania. 

regret yl gutens Brook Lumber Company, authorized 
— $200,0 

Pitebaee rhs Climax Box Company, authorized cap- 
ital $5,000; J. D. Gallagher, P. J. Meehan, William Hoerl 
and others 
i ea Lumber Company, authorized 


Bhode Island. 
Providence—The Centre Show Case Company, authorized 


capital $50,000. 
South Carolina. 


Sumter—The Forester Lumber Company, authorized cap 
ital $10,000; H. N. Forester and C. D. McKnight. 

Young Island—The a Wood idanufacturing ‘Company, 
authorized capital $30,000. 





y 
eapital $60,000. 


Tennessee. 
Nashville—The Superior Lumber & Tie Company, author 
ized capital $10,000 
Texas, 


Benford—The Benford Lumber Manufacturing Company, 


authorized capital $100,000 
Vermont. 


St. Johnsbury—The Pillsbury & Baldwin Company (lum 
ber, etc.), authorized capital $100,000. 
Virginia. 

Richmond—The Smith-Woodall-Gruner Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; E. J. Woodall, president ; 
W. Smith, vice-president; L. F. Gruner, secretary. 

Norfolk—The Seaboard ‘Timber Company, '~oeoOrs cap- 
ital $50,000; E. B. Freeman, president: S. M. Simpson, vice 
president ; Za, hk. Freeman, secretary. 


Washington. 
Seattle—The Camano Land & Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $30,000; James D. Esary and A. Byers. 
Tacoma—The Eastern Mill Company, authorized capital 
25,000; B. O. Skewis and others. 
“Vancouver—The Yale Logging Company, authorized cap- 
ital $5,000; A, C. Wilson, T. J. Flippin and H. J. Babcock. 


West Virginia. 

Huntington—The J. M. Skinner Bending Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; C. V. Skinner, D. E. Hewitt. 
©. M. Mallett and others. 

Wisconsin. 


Algoma—The Farrell Lumber ‘a authorized ca 


ee A. E. Farrell, F Dicke and Lydia 
atthews 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Pembroke—The Canada Box & Barrel Company. author 


ized capital $100,000. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 


Mobile—The Louisell Lumber Company is erecting two 
saw mill plants, constructing railroads and installing other 
equipment o b development of its timber tracts at an 
outlay of $300,000. 

Tuscaloosa—J. F. Walker and associates of Birmingham 
plan to establish a plant in this city for the manufacture 
of columns of gum, cypress and poplar. 

Arkansas. 

Texarkana—The ‘Texarkana Seating Company, just or- 
ganized, will establish a plant for the manufacture of 
school chairs and desks and other furniture. 

California. 

Alameda—The Overland Lumber Company will rebuild 
the planing mill destroyed by fire recently. 

Red Bluff—F. Howell will build a saw mill on a tract 
of timber land on Payne’s creek. 


Florida. 


Ocala—The Ocala Lumber & Supply Company will es- 
tablish a plant for the manufacture of kinds of wood 
work, to cost between $10,000 and $12,000 


Iowa. 


Des Moines—A. Willard & Co. will erect a saw mill with 
a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 


Louisiana, 


Bogalusa—The Great Southern Lumber Company will re- 
build planing mill and add a box factory. 





a Richland Parish Lumber Company has com- 
pleted its saw mill. 

Rhinehart Station—The Dry Prong Lumber Company con- 
templates rebuilding its saw mill. 

Vidalia—A. A. Geitgey, of Danville, anne, contemplates 
the erection of a hoop mill in this place 


Michigan. 


Menominee—The J. W. Wells Company is erecting a saw 
mill to replace the one destroyed by fire. 

Newberry—The Hunter & Love Lumber Company will 
build a saw mill on the banks of the poeeenss river, 

Reed City—William Horner will rebuild maple flooring 
plant and storage sheds destroyed by fire September 24. 


North Carolina. 


Royal—The Dixie Lumber Company has completed a 
25,000-foot daily capacity circular mill. 


Pennsylvania. 
Allentown—The Penn Unit Car Company is erecting 
a plant. 
Washington. 


Spokane—The cee, Lumber Company will erect a 


2-story planing mi 
West Virginia. 


Welch—The Welch Lumber Company does not contem- 
plate the erection of a planing mill, as was erroneously re- 
ported in a recent issue. 


Wisconsin. 


Antigo—The Antigo Lumber Company will rebuild saw 
mill destroyed by fire two years ago. 

Merrili—The Heib Manufacturing Company will rebuild 
box factory recently destroyed by fire. 





CASUALTIES. 


California. 
Alameda—The Overland Lumber Company’s plant was 
destroyed by fire September 14, entailing a loss of $20,00U. 


Georgia. 
Bowden—Fire destroyed the sash and door factory of 
Lovvorn & Wilson September 17, entailing a loss of $15,000. 


Louisiana. 


Baton Rouge—The planer, dry kiln and a quantity of lum- 
ber belonging to the Baton Rouge Lumber Company were de- 
stroyed by fire this week; loss, estimated at $20,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

Franklinton—sturdivant mill No. 2, owned by J. S. 
Sturdivant, was destroyed by fire September 20; loss 
$2,000, with no insurance. 

Minden—Burnett, Wright & Turner’s mill was destroyed 
by fire September 24; loss $6,000. 

Genesee—The main mill of the Genesee Lumber Company 
was destroyed by fire September 25, with a loss of $40,0U0. 


Maine. 


Brownville—The Pride Lumber Company’s saw mill was 
destroyed by fire September 22; loss about $25,000. 


Maryland. 


Annapolis—Fire visited the saw mill and lumber yard of 
oe & Parlett Company on Compromise street re- 
cently 

Hurlock—The box factory of G. A. Thompson & Son was 
burned to the zround September 15. The loss, estimated 
at $20,000, is partly covered by insurance. A 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—Heavy loss was caused through fire September 
26 in a 5-story shop occupied by W. O. McDuffee Com- 
pany, sash and door manufacturer, H. H. McManus, stair 
builder, W. H. Gortley, cabinet maker, and others. 


Michigan. 


Reed City—Fire destroyed the maple flooring plant, 
storage sheds and lumber piles of William Horner Saturday, 
oe 24; loss reaches nearly $90,000, insured for 
$45,00' 

Rogers City—The dry kiln and contents at the stave and 
heading plant of the Loud-Hoeft Lumber Company were 
burned September 23; loss $1,000. 





Massachusetts. 

Charlestown—The Palmer & Parker Lumber Company's 
pn ee damaged to the extent of $125,000 by fire Septem- 
ber 27. 

Missouri, 


Sedalia—Fire September 19 destroyed the lumber yards 
of the Green Ridge Lumber Company, 12 miles south of 
this place; loss $16,000. 


New York. 


Salisbury Center—A saw mill belonging to Oliver Conklin, 
of Brooklyn, rented to D. Austin & Co., was destroyed by 
tire September 18; loss over $3,500. 


Ohio. 


Zanesville—The Zanesville Barrel Company's plant was 
destroyed by fire September 27, entailing a loss of $15,000. 





Pennsylvania. 


Coalmount—The Broad Top Lumber 
wee cmppeetely destroyed by fire September 21; 
$100,000. 

Philadelphia—The storage and shipping plant of the 
Pooley Furniture Company was burned September 21; loss 
about $100,000. 


Company's plant 
loss about 


Tennessee. 


Nashville—Fire party destroyed the furniture ware 
rooms and stock of H. Cohen & Co.; loss $18,000, partially 
covered by insurance, 





SAW MILL DESTROYED. 


Banoor, ME., Sept. 26.—The saw mill of the Pride 
Lumber Company, situated on Pleasant river, near Brown- 
ville village, was totally destroyed by fire last Thursday 
evening. The loss was about $50,000, with a small 
amount of insurance. The fire is believed to have been 
of incendiary origin. 

The mill was built by Fleetwood Pride about five years 
ago at a cost of about $50,000. It was a modern and 
well equipped plant, having a rotary saw, edgers, planers 
and other machinery, with a capacity of 60,000 feet < 
day. When in full operation it employed about fifty men. 
The property was owned by the Bradstreets, of Gardiner. 
The mill was operated this spring under -lease by the 
Pleasant River Lumber Company, who sawed until about 
the middle of July, with a total output -of about 2,000,- 
000 feet. Since that time it has not been in operation. 


CME PACIFIC Coast. 





Our Specialties 


Boat Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers 
Piano Lumber 
Yard Stock 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Production Marketed in All Parts of the World 
Car and Cargo Shippers 
Annual Capacity, 150,000,000 Feet 


TACOMA MILL COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 














We Open the Way 


To a grow:ng, steady patronage the 
day we ship your first order. We 
have the key to your success in our 


stock of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood, Montana and 
Western Pine, Idaho and California 
Sugar and White Pine, Factory 
Lumber. 








W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 

















Long and Selected 


FIR TIMBERS 


On SHORT Notice; also 


GENERAL YARI) STOCK 


Prompt Shipments a Specialty 


Covington Lumber Co. | 
Kent, Washington | 
Mills at Covington, Wash. Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 














The Very Best 


Red Cedar Shingles 


TRANSIT CARS OR COAST SHIPMENT 
We Ask No Premium For Up To Grade Stock 


Jacobsen - Hemphill Lbr. Co. 


Stanwood, Wash. 


Write for attractive Prices on General Yard Stock in 
Fir, Cedar, Spruce, Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding 














Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CoO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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We want 











HENRY DICKINSON 
LUMBER CoO.,, Inc. 


Manufacturers 
816 and 817 White Building 
Seattle, Wash. 


Stanwoed, Wash. 
Sultan, “6 
Mills ¢ Ballard, 
Edmonds 












For Immediate Shipment 


Vv. G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1%4x3, 124 and 1% x4; also 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 


il 
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( Shingle Satisfaction | 


WE SELL OUR OWN PRODUCT EXCLUSIVELY 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Shingle Manufacturers’ Agency 


\ 1016 White Building: SEATTLE, WASH. Jf 


ieee 


























‘‘Pickaway Brand’’ REDCEDAR 
. SHINGLES 





55) SS. 
SPRUCE 
Seattle LUMBER 


“ind of Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co,, South Representative 











uthwestern 
811 Keith-Perry Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


M.W. JUDD LBR. CO, 


INCORPORATED 
White Building, SEATTLE 


WASHINGTON PRODUCTS 


Our Specialties: 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND 
SIDING, FIR DROP SIDING 
AND FLOORING, FACTORY 
LUMBER—LATH. 

















Watch for the Black Cat Circular. 














TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED {{imicrman Telecode. 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, ILL 





HYMENEAL 


Wedding Bells for Him. 

Str. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—One of the most important 
society announcements of several weeks in this city was 
that of the engagement of Thomas E. Powe, president 
of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Company, and Miss 
Grace McCulloch, daughter of Capt. Robert McCulloch, 
general manager of the United Railways Company, the 
St. Louis traction system. 

The engagement was announced at an elegantly ap- 
pointed dinner given Friday evening, September 23, at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Horatio Spencer, Washington 
boulevard. The guests were Captain and Mrs. MecCul- 
loch, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Cooke, Miss May Atkinson, 
Chilton Atkinson, Dr. and Mrs. Floyd Stewart, Miss 
McCulloch and Mr. Powe. 

The wedding will take place November 10 at St. 
Peter’s church, and will be a large and fashionable 
affair. Following the ceremony a brief reception will 
be held at the home of the bride’s parents, 4469 West- 














THOMAS E. POWE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


minster place, after which an extended honeymoon trip 
in the East is planned. While in the East, Mr. Powe, 
a Harvard man, will attend the Harvard-Yale football 
game at New Haven and indulge in strenuous rooting 
for his Alma Mater. 

Miss McCulloch, a daughter of one of the oldest and 
most distinguished southern families, is one of the charm- 
ing belles of St. Louis society and a prize well worth 
winning even by so capable a lumberman and good fel- 
low as Mr. Powe’s friends know him to be. Mr. Powe 
is a southerner also, having come to this city from 
Cheraw, S. C. About one year ago he became president 
of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Company, and has built 
up the business until his company is now one of the 
city’s thriving concerns. 





Loomis-Clem. 

New York, Sept. 28.—Edward S. Loomis, the popular 
local representative of the Blanchard Lumber Company, 
11 Broadway, and Miss Elizabeth Clem, of Dedham, 
Mass., will be married October 1 at the home of Miss 
Clem, after which the couple will leave for an extended 
honeymoon, returning the latter part of November to 
make their home in this city. 





Johnson-Doe. 


San Francisco, Sept. 28.—As the culmination of a 
happy romance William Paul Johnson, general sales 
manager of the Klamath Development Company, of this 
city and Klamath Falls, Ore., and Miss Aileen Doe, 
charming daughter of Mr. and mrs. C. W. Doe, of this 
city, were united in matrimony at the home of the bride’s 
parents Wednesday, September 28. 

Mr. Johnson was born at Barnum, Minn., August 22, 
1888, attended Shattuck school at Faribault, Minn., and 





MR. AND MRS. W. P. JOHNSON, KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


the University of California, Berkeley. He is the young- 
est son of the late S. S. Johnson, for some years presi- 
dent of the McCloud Lumber Company, of McCloud, 





and a brother of S. O. Johnson, present head of the 
S. 8S. Johnson Company, this city. Miss Doe’s father, 
C. W. Doe, is president of the California Door Company. 

The young couple will make their home in Klamath 
Falls, Ore., wkere the best wishes of their many friends 
follow them. 





Brooks-Wickes, 


Saginaw, Micu., Sept. 28.—An interesting social event 
was solemnized September 26 at ‘‘Rosador,’’ on the 
banks of Cass river, the beautiful country home of 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Wickes, when their daughter, 
Miss Helen Augustus, was united in marriage with 
Melville Dadmun Brooks, an attorney of this city. The 
ceremony was witnessed by 100 guests, friends and rela- 
tives, Rev. N. S. Bradley officiating, and was followed 
by an elaborate wedding supper. Mr. and Mrs. Brooks 
left for the East. The father of the bride is a member 
of the widely known firm of Wickes Bros., machinery and 
boiler manufacturers and dealers, doing business in 
nearly every state in the Union, with offices in New 
York and on the Pacific coast. 





Believes in Signs. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 28.—T. Noel Butler, who has 
been connected with the wholesale lumber firm of Wistar- 
Underhill & Co. for the last seven years, returned this 
week to find his office tastefully decorated with signs 
reading: ‘‘Railroad men take notice, my honeymoon 
ends September 19,’’ ‘‘I love my vacation, but oh you 
honeymoon,’’ and other fitting inscriptions. The ‘‘ woman 
in the case’’ was formerly Miss Anna Jenkins, of this 
city, now Mrs. T. Noel Butler, of Narberth, where the 
young couple will reside. The bridal tour was to Bos- 
ton, Albany and down the Hudson to New York. 





Williams-Piper. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Sept. 27.—One of the prettiest wed- 
dings of the season was solemnized September 21 at the 
home of Mr. anad Mrs. E. L. Piper, of Manton, when 
their daughter, Pearle Ethel, was united in marriage 
with Mart Lee Williams, of this city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams are on a two week’s wedding tour in the East, 
and on their return will reside in the bungalow prepared 
by Mr. Williams. Mr. Williams is one of Cadillac’s 
progressive lumbermen, being associated with the Will- 
iams Bros. Company. 


Cottrell-Hotchkiss, 


Scotia, CaL., Sept. 28.—At noon, September 8, Miss 
Marion Hotchkiss, daughter of L. L. Hotchkiss, Hum- 
boldt county manager of the Pacific Lumber Company, 
and Dr. Charles C. Cottrell, member of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Company’s hospital staff, were united in marriage 
at the residence of the bride’s parents. Mr. and Mrs. 
Penoyer, Mr. and Mrs. George Glynn and other officials 
of the Pacific Lumber Company were among the guests. 
After their honeymoon, Dr. and Mrs. Cottrell will take 
up their residence in this city. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MELLEN, WIs., Sept 28.—Charging them with conspiracy 
to defraud five fire insurance companies out of $12,000, war- 
rants for the arrest of Con Lloyd, well known insurance and 
real estate man of Ashland, and J. V. Smeaton, former Ash- 
land lumberman, now operating near Portland, Ore., were 
issued by Judge Garvin on complaint signed by attorney for 
the state fire marshal. In the complaint it is alleged that 
Lloyd and Smeaton, September 21, 1909, secured through 
Lloyd, agent for the fire insurance companies, $12,000 insur- 
ance on certain pretended logs, lumber and ties of the Su- 
perior Lumber & Box Company, of which Smeaton was secre- 
tary, treasurer and manager, which said lumber, logs and 
ties were not then in existence, having been destroyed by 
fire the previous day, September 20, 1909. It is further 
alleged that fraudulent proofs of loss by fire were made by 
Lloyd and Smeaton on which payments were feloniously 
secured December 21, 1909, and other dates. 














MoBILE, ALA., Sept. 28.—T. H. Lake & Co., lumber and 
shingle manufacturers, called a meeting of their creditors at 
the Cawthorn hotel, this city, September 13. Devereaux 
Lake, president of the concern, told of their heavy losses 
during the storm of 1906, continued loss during the year 
of depression and of the accumulation of bad debts; that 
the members of the firm did not believe in taking the bank- 
ruptcy law and left the matter to the creditors as to what 
disposition was to be made of the business. A resolution of 
thanks and commendation was voted by the creditors for the 
plain and honest explanation. A committee of three was 
appointed to take charge of the business and run it at no 
poe gree to creditors. Mr. Lake was appointed manager to 
sell out. 


MARINETTE, WIS., Sept. 29.—A suit of interest to lumber- 
men throughout the country will be tried at the October 
term of the circuit court. The Atlas Insurance Company 
sues the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Company 
for $3,000, the amount of a premium paid on the mill of 
Wright Bros. in this city, recently destroyed by fire. Ihe 
insurance company contends that the fire was started by 
a spark from a locomotive. 


MENOMINEE, MicuH., Sept. 27.—An action involving the 
right of the Menominee River Boom Company to charge tolls 
for the use of booms, channels and other facilities for the 
driving of logs in the Menominee river will be tried at the 
October term of the Marinette circuit court. The Menomi- 
nee River Boom Company is ne, the A. Spies Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, for $7,000. fhe suit is important inas- 
much as it will serve as a precedent. If the boom company 
is successful it will mean the collection of $50,000 in tolls 
from other companies. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Sept. 28.—The assets of the bankrupt 
Sterling Box & Lumber Company were sold recently at 
trustee's sale to W. H. Hartung and Fred Koehl. The busi- 
ness will be reorganized by its new owners and a company 
capitalized at $25,000 will be formed. 


Greer, S. C., Sept. 28.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the Highland Supply Company. 


PererssureG, Va., Sept. 28.—R. A. Thrift & Bro., of this 
city, lumber dealers — extensively in Virginia and 
North Carolina, have filed a petition in bankruptcy in the 
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United States district court. Liabilities are placed at $865,- 
859.88 and assets at $51,012.50. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Sept. 27.—The Gibson Gear & Manu- 
facturing Company has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


OaKLeEY, OHIO, Sept. 28.—F. Rempe & Sons; receiver ap- 
plied for. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 29.—The Lumbermen’s Portland 
Cement Company has been adjudged bankrupt. 


TELLICO PLAINS, TENN., Sept., 28.—A petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against the Yellow Pine Lath Com- 
pany. 


TALLADEGA, ALA., Sept. 28.—The Talladega Lumber Com- 
pany has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 28.—The Standard Sash, Door 
& Blind Manufacturing Company has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. 


The Hicks Locomotive & Car Works, of Chicago, petition 
in bankruptcy filed; Commercial & Continental Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank appointed receiver. 


The West Pullman Car Works, of Chicago, has been ad- 
judged bankrupt. 





OBITUARY 


Timothy E. Healey. 


Timothy E. Healey, a prominent lumberman of Belt, 
Mont., died at the Columbus hospital in Great Falls Sep- 
tember 24 from pneumonia, after a short illness. Mr. Healey 
was the pioneer of Belt and was one of the best known 
retail lumbermen of Montana, being owner of the Neihart 
Lumber Company, of Belt, interested in banking and was 
also interested in a woodworking plant at Spokane, Wash., 
with his son. Mr. Healey has always taken a great inter- 














THE LATE TIMOTHY D. HEALEY. 
est in retail lumber association work, being one of the early 


members of the Western Ketail Lumbermen’s Association, 
which embraces the territory west of the Dakotas to the 
Pacific ocean, and has served on its important committees 
and boards. He also helped organize the Montana Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and has been an interesting fig- 
ure at all the lumber conventions in the West, taking an 
earnest part in the deliberations. He has many friends 
in the lumber trade throughout the western country who 
will be pained to hear of his sudden taking away. 


William A. Jones. 


New York, Sept. 26.—William A. Jones, twenty years 
ago leading lumberman of New Jersey, died Wednesday, 
September 51, at his home, in East Orange, N. J., at the age 
of 69 years. He was a member of the firm of Randall, Swain 
& Jones, which was succeeded by Swain & Jones, of Newark. 
Mr. Jones was prominently connected with the work of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association. 


Frank B. Owen. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 27.—Frank B. Owen, for years 
manager of the extensive box department of Montgomery 
Bros., this city, died September 23 after a long illness due 
to overwork and nervous affection. Mr. Owen was born in 
Milwaukee in 1869. A widow, several brothers and sisters 
survive. 


Maj. Samuel Cary Glover. 


Major Camuel Cary Glover, civil war veteran, engaged in 
the lumber business in Chicago for twenty years, died Thurs- 
day morning, September 22, at his residence, 6538 Stewart 
avenue. Major Glover came to Chicago from Grand Haven, 
Mich. He leaves a widow and three children. 
Funeral services were held from his late resi- 
dence Friday, September 23, Dr. F. E. Hopkins, 
former pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational 
church, officiating. Interment was at Oxford, 
Ohio. 


PP PPPS 


W. V. Whipple. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 28.—W.  V. 
Whipple, of Weaverville, Cal., son of V. A. 
Whipple, of the Webster-Whipple Lumber Com- 
any, of this city, died at Weaverville, recently 
ollowing six weeks’ illness with typhoid fever. 
Mr. Whi ple was 32 years of age, was in the 
haberdashery business in this city for five 
years, following which he went to Weaverville, 
where he was general superintendent of a saw 
mill. timber and mining plant in which he was 
interented. His widow and one daughter sur- 
vive. 


PPPPAISTS™ 
Capt. Philip Scheckel. 


Hav Cuarre, Wis., Sept. 29.—Capt. Philip 
Scheckel, one of the old time river men, died in 
this city September 23 at the age of 73 years. 
He began his Mississippi river career by rafting 
for the lumber concern of Carson & Eaton. He 
built the boat Golden Star and later the Chip- 
pews, and was the originator of the “jimmy 

ole” which proved so useful in the manipula- 
tion of lumber rafts. 





PORTABLE Saw BENCH MADE BY AMERICAN SAW 


Mrs, Alfred Johnson. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Sept. 28.—Mrs. Alfred Johnson, wife 
of Alfred Johnson, one of the best known lumbermen in this 
locality, died at her home in Coyguille recently. 


MECHANICAL. 


AUTOMATIC MEASUREMENT OF LUMBER. 


The ‘‘tally-meter’’—appropriately so named—illus- 
trated by the accompanying cut is a device for measuring 
lumber as it passes through molder, planer and matcher, 
self-feed ripsaws and similar machines. The device is 
made from the very best of stock to jigs and templets, 
thus assuring that all parts are made in duplicate. Ab- 
solute accuracy is assured by the fact that tie gears used 
in the mechanism are made of hard brass and are ma- 
chine cut. The case in which the parts are placed is 





TALLY- METER. 
NORWICH: COF . 





TALLY METER MADE BY THE TALLY-METER COM- 
PANY, NORWICH, CONN, 


absolutely dust-proof, totally eliminating the wearing of 
the parts through admission of grit. The device is 
usually placed on the machine so that the traction wheel 
rides on top of the stock and the head to which this 
wheel is attached yields for variation of stock; this 
wheel can be used on either side of the head for con- 
venience in placing it on the machine. The wheel is 
large. in diameter; it is two feet in circumference, a size 
which gives the best traction conditions for accuracy as 
compared with small wheels. 

An especial claim made by the manufacturer for the 
tally-meter is that it is the only machine of the kind 
on the market that will add or subtract. By passing 
stock forward on the wheel it registers upward, and by 
pulling the stock backward out of the machine the register 
is run downward, insuring absolutely accurate measure- 
ment. With this device is furnished a universal] holder, 
adjustable in all directions, which allows it to be placed 
on any make of machine. The capacity of the device is 
100,000 feet and it is made in two styles, one with set- 
back mechanism whereby each run may be set back to 
zero for a fresh start; the other style as a continuous 
run machine without the setback. 

Further particulars of this device may be obtained 
upon application to the maker, the Tally-Meter Company, 
of Norwich, Conn. 





PORTABLE SAW BENCH. 

Illustrated herewith is a portable saw bench re- 
cently placed on the market by the American Saw 
Mill Machinery Company of New York city. The 
machine consists of a combined rip and cutoff-saw 
bench with boring attachment, jointer and dado heads, 
with gasoline engine of ample power mounted on a 
frame under the table and belted direct to the man- 
drel. A suitable belt tightener is provided with ad- 
justable spring takeup so as to insure proper tension 
on the belt. 

The saw bench should prove valuable to general 
contractors, concrete workers, builders and engineers. 
It can be taken right to the job, where it will do a 
variety of light and medium millwork. 

The machine can be used to advantage by retail 
lumbermen to reshape their product. 

The manufacturer expects a heavy demand and no 
doubt the machine will prove to be a success. 
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When A Man's Fence Gets Like This | 


ee 
You Can Easily Sell Him One Like This 


Don’t you think you could sell Cyclone Fence as easily as other 
dealers with such an argument as this? Cyclone Fence lasts 
longer, looks better and is cheaper in the end. 

Now will you do this much, please? Just write for our special 
Proposition on Cyclone Fences. Your field is immense and 
your profite large. There are many other reasons which will be 
worth your while to find out about, if nothing more. 


CYCLONE FENCE CO., Waukegan, lilinois 











MACHINERY Shotts actus 
Our Specisity, MARINE MACHINERY 


Our facilities fF 
are excellent 
for doing this 
work—we 
buildnothing § 
else — in the 
quickest pos- 
sible time 
consistent fee 
with the at- 
tention it de- 
serves. 








Send for our Catalog. 


MARINE IRON WORKS of Chicago, Ill. Dept.“‘A.L.” 








INTER-OCEAN STEEL CO. 


Locomotive p> For Logging 
Tires MARK Roads 
Office, Railway Exchange, Chicago. Works, Chicago Heights. Il. 














ae CHICAGO “SE 


Established 1881 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE, FILi TIMBER 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, ETC. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


Mills at Falcon, Miss. 

















CHICAGO 








Pilsen Lumber Company 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 





Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 

















PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIL 








Manufacturers of Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK Harrison | YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR 40138 Fir & Red Cedar 
3, LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, Wis. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec'y & Treas 








LL MACHINERY COMPANY. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR ‘ 








Sherman & Kimball, “cicaco, ‘i 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WESTERN WHITE PINE YARD STOCK AND 
FACTORY LUMBER 
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(, While Dixon’s Graphite always §& 
retains its flake formation, it is fur- 2 
nished in finely ground form as‘well 
as in the large flake. You can get 
just the grade of fineness you need 
for your particular work. ste 
(, And when you use Dixon's 2 
Flake Graphite, whether the large 
flake or the finely powdered, you 


Soe 


get a lubricating service that only 
flake graphite gives. 


Write our Lubricating Department , 
for free booklet 207-C. 


, 
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Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. §: 
JERSEY CITY,N. J. 
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CONASAUGA 
LUMBER COMPANY 


OFFICE REMOVED TO 


703 Fourth National Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





White Pine Yellow Pine 
Hardwoods 
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HEADQUARTERS OF LUMBERMEN 
FROM ALL PARTS OF TKE WORLD 
Official Headquarters National 
Hoo-Hoo Convention — 1910 


from $2.50 peraayapwara SAN FRANCISCO 





THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 33. 





Although the wholesale and retail yards of Chicago 
state that business is not as good as it was during 
tle late summer months, building operations have been 
of'such character in the city and suburbs to cause a 
steady drain on the yards. Margins are small, but, in 
view of the competition which has prevailed and still 
prevails, prices are fairly well sustained, all things 
taken into consideration. The yards seem to be very 
conservative in buying stocks, only placing orders for 
such items as are actually needed. 

Receipts of lumber by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended September 24 were 44,582,000 feet, as against 
63,578,000 feet for the corresponding week last year. 
The total receipts of lumber from January 1 to Septem- 
ber 24 were 1,928,170,000 feet, an increase of 98,139,000 
feet over the corresponding period in 1909. Shipments 
for the week ended September 24 were 18,108,000 feet, 
as against 22,143,000 feet for the corresponding week 
last year. Total shipments from January 1 to September 
24 amounted to 758,411,000 feet, as against 680,980,000 
feet for the corresponding period in 1909. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 24. 














Lumber. Shingles. 
BEE Kicsennenes asin saatuen eeu 44,582,000 11,430,000 
EEE ORE ccoccecccons GE TaOGee 12,046,000 
WOONONNE. ois acccvseeeee - 18,996,000 616,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 24. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
PE eT Ee re 1,928.170,000 340,207,000 
Wind saeiecateramiave mie ele teiethiee 1,829,931,000 402,484,000 
I oi: 6 cain) 5:5)% manson 98,189,000 i  _..cuee.e. 
PEE adic cntesabeeaca —<aeeeanne 62,277,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 24. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
eindrech ia auere calorie uate ieee meek 18,108,000 6,804,000 
a reioiei bik varaptaibie aidlanmenla eibcerare 22,143,000 »279,000 
DOTEEODS: dsciisncnwsueeons 4,035,000 1,475,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 24. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ERS pen mere er Sar a ere re 758,411,000 311,040,000 
BEY Acadia eA sceharnencewece Suu 680,980,000 350,169,000 
COIN re re eae TT4B1,000 = _neecccce 
Decrease ..... IGSSRRCAGSS SGeaseenes 39,129,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended September 24, 1910......6..+4- 6,608,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended September 28 were: 





CLass— No. Value. 
Under $1,000 .....-cc-seseeccecscveces 3 $ 2,000 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............- 100 257,300 

5,000 and under OO ere 29 182,200 

10,000 and under BOO «0. 0:0: 0:0 0.0:0:0:0:6,0 16 251,000 

25,000 and under DOO <-c cc ccsscence 4 147,000 

50,000 and under 100,000............- 1 75,000 
Spaulding & Merrick, 2-story brick ware- 

PPro e ee ree 1 125,000 
Hartman Furniture & Carpet Company, 7- ¥ 

story brick warehouse..........sseee- 1 250,000 
Charles Kiper, 8-stoery brick manufacturing ; 

RET Ener rr ee 1 100,000 
J. H. Gansberger, 8-story brick apartment 

rere rere rrer eer ere tT 1 200,000 

ne ee eee ee ee re re re 157 $ 1,589,500 
Average valuation for week.......-.. acer 10,124 
Totals previous week.......--++seeeee 168 1,305,050 
Average valuation previous week..... so 7,768 
Totals corresponding week 1909..... 187 1,385,000 
Totals Jan. 1 to Sept. 28, 1910....... 7,817 61,262,185 
Totals corresponding period 1909..... 7,208 66,349,934 
Totals corresponding period 1908..... 6,715 43,707,145 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 6,389 50,971,870 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 6,435 50,218,087 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 5,456 49,419,490 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 4,340 31,356,415 
Totals corresponding period 1903..... 3,942 30,820,895 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Good lumber is very strong and scarce. 
During the last few days a slackening has been noticed 
in the orders for the cheaper grades. For a while No. 4 
was having considerable of a call, but this spurt seems 
to have died down materially. Orders that have been 
reczived for lumber have been ‘‘rush,’’ which goes to 
show that stocks are small and also the fact that yards 
are only buying what they really need. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Shipments from the Minnesota 
mills are on the increase, and, considering the big 
falling off in production, trade is on a good statistical 
basis. The tendency is still to order in small quanti 
ties and expect quick deliveries, which will cause a 
pinch in a good many places, as car shortage develops, 
but this generally operates in this territory to the 
advantage of the pine men.. They are reporting bet- 
ter demand for some low grade stock, but the factory 
grades are still the easiest sellers. The local mills 
are all running day crews and will continue until the 
river freezes. 


Bay City and Saginaw. Trade is uneventful. Coarse 
lumber has been a little sluggish, but no difficulty has 
arisen in disposing of good stock. All of the pine 
working plants are in operation and there has not been 
any slump during the season. The box trade, which 








absorbs a cheaper grade of stock, is reported as im- 


proving, as to volume of business. Prices are steady 
Sash and doors, siding, molding etc. have moved 
steadily and prices are firm. Building operations have 
been extensive in all parts of the state and have 
caused a steady demand for local lumber products 
No trouble has thus far been experienced in obtaining 
ears for moving all the business offered. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Some of the white pine dealers say 
that trade has improved and a better volume of busi 
ness is moving. Others report no change. All say 
prices are unchanged and shipments are small and 
stocks being carried by consumers are low. The build- 
ing situation, which more or less affects this lumber, 
has shown better in general during the last week and 
the prospect of a better market in the late fall seems 
to be bright. 





New York. Nothing important is trauspiring in the 
white pine line, but wholesalers report a better run of 
orders at slightly higher prices. Local yards are not 
laying in much stock, but they require prompt ship- 
ment on the little they do buy. Woodworking mills 
are sending out a little better line of inquiries, and 
the general situation looks healthier than for some 
weeks, 





Toledo, Ohio. Considerable business is being done, 
under satisfactory conditions. Buyers have been more 
numerous and orders more liberal. There is no rush 
in any quarter, but sufficient life to keep things mov 
ing well. Low grade stuff is still plentiful. There is 
a fair demand from builders for interior finish. Prices 
remain stationary all along the line. 


Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. Business has been fair the last week. 
but demand has not been as brisk as has been hoped 
for. Many buyers have not taken kindly to the ad 
vance in prices and are staying out of the market. 
Others are buying in a moderate way and a few of 
the large operators have placed liberal orders. The 
asking price of $23 for frames, 9-inch and under, has 
tended to check the better business that seemed to be 
developing. By far the greatest amount of the busi 
ness done is at $23. The eall for random has been 
quiet, although some new business is reported this 
week. For sizes under 7 inches dealers ask $20. 
Larger sizes are held more firmly. Demand for boards 
has been fair. 








Teer 

Pittsburg, Pa. Sales in the local trade are small. 
In eastern markets some fair sized orders are heing 
placed, and inquiries indicate a better business in the 
late fall months, or so soon as the requirements are 
figured out by the leading buyers. Prices are un 
changed, at about the list of last May, but elem 
spruce and wide board stock is running short ot 
actual requirements, and something better than the 
former list is being done for current business in the 
spruce line. 

BBO 

New York. Demand is quiet and reports from east 
ern manufacturing points indicate clearly that mills 
will not be surprised if the present dullness continues. 
They also show that no effort is being made to heavily 
force shipments, resulting in a little firmer price situa 
tion. Consignment shipments are well taken care of, 
but yards prefer waiting kefore buying beyond their 
wants. Reports on the building situation are more 
encouraging, but it will require more activity there to 
put more snap to the spruce demand, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Trade divides along the line of erat 
ing, which takes a large amount of the lower grades, 
and is fairly active, the upper grades coming in 
largely dressed and sometimes cut into novelty siding 
and in shape for cornice work and inside finish, though 
this requires a grade so good that there is not much 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Demand for posts is getting active and 
dealers are anticipating a lively fall. Cedar operators 
are now figuring on their winter operations and are pre 
paring to put in a normal supply of poles, possibly more 
than were cut last year, as it is likely that activity 
in telegraph and telephone construction will be more 
pronounced next season. Stocks of posts are quite 
plentiful and there is likely to be an ample quantity 
tor the fall trade. Prices are inclined to be steady 
on posts and firm on poles. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Producers have not complained 
on the fall demand for poles. While it is not ver; 
heavy, it is all they have been expecting, and it is 
taking some stock in all lengths and sizes. The post 
business is also fairly good, with four-inch posts the 
favorite, as usual, and a tendency to put up the price 
on all the larger sized stock. 





Toledo,” Ohio. Demand for posts from country 
points is lively.and prices are very strong. Some otf 
the shorter lengths of poles are still in tair demand 
from rural sections. No 1 ties are moving rather slug: 
gishly at fair figures, with no demand at all for No. 
2, which are now practically off the market, there 
being no buyers. Cedar lumber market is still very 
dormant. 
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Hardwoods. 


Chicago. City consumption is reported as increasing 
and there is a visible activity at both wholesale and 
retail offices. It is said that some of the furniture 
factories are running over time, although, unfortu- 
nately, this is not true of the industry as a whole. 
It seems that in the medium grades of furniture the 
demand is heavier than the manufacturers are able to 
keep up with and the factories making the low grades 
are not showing more than a normal volume of busi- 
ness. Several of the implement and wagon establish- 
ments are in the market for quantities of various kinds 
of stocks, some for early delivery, and a large quantity 
for shipment during the winter and spring. Manu- 
facturers of hardwoods are inclined to think that with 
the growing demand there is likely to develop an early 
shortage of dry stocks in some lines where supplies 
were heretofore regarded as plentiful and that the 
usually large consumption of the winter will bring 
about a gradual hardening of —. The oak market 
is showing improvement. Plain oak in firsts and 
seconds is not any too plentiful and prices therefore 
are firm. Quartered white oak is in steady demand, 
with no appreciable surplus of supply. Quartered red 
oak in firsts and seconds is in good request and there is 
also some satisfactory inquiry for common, both red 
and white. An improved call has been noted lately 
for cottonwood. Red gum is also wanted more liber- 
ally than for some time past. White ash is slow. 
Some improvement in the northern woods is notice- 
able, although it is said not to be quite so pronounced 
as in the, case of southern stock. Soft elm and rock 
elm are fair movers, while birch and maple are im- 
proving right along. Maple flooring is firm and is 
holding steady at the recent advance. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers would be_ perfectly 
satisfied if they could sell the lower grades of north- 
ern hardwood at the same rate as the factory stocks. 
Birch continues to be a favorite, but oak is also a 
good seller, basswood remaining rather quiet, and the 
lower grade stocks move slowly. Country trade has 
not wakened up, and a good share of the city demand 
ecomes from the sash and door and flooring eoncerns. 

SOPs 

St. Louis, Mo. The week, on the whole, has shown 
little signs of improvement. In some eases there has 
heen a sudden spurt of orders at fair prices; hardly 
«un indication of a general revival in trade. Poplar 
and ash have shown some improvement, and in several 
instances good trade is reported in those items. Red 
and white oak are still the best sellers with the 
majority of manufacturers, but there is difficulty in 
disposing of even them. Local lumbermen are becom 
ing more concerned over the prospect of car shortage. 
while stocks at many of the mills still are low. 





Kansas City, Mo. No. 1 common is firmer than it 
was last week, as much of it has been picked off the 
market. White oak has shown little weakness and 
there is little indication that the demand for car and 
railroad material will slacken off. The demand for 
the higher grades is up to the normal, but shows no 
signs of becoming active in the near future. 





Memphis, Tenn. Business is moderately active, 
though complaints are more general that there is not 
48 much being done as was reasonably expected. Buyers 
are placing some orders but they show no decided dis- 
position to anticipate their wants, with the result that 
while lumber is being shipped every day, the aggregate 
is not up to expectations and there is also a deficiency 
in the number of orders booked caHed for prompt de- 
livery. The more active features are the higher grades 
of plain and quartered oak, red gum and cypress and 
cottonwood box boards. Demand for cottonwoed in 
firsts and seconds is moderate, but there is not any 
call of importance for the lower grades and prices on 
the latter are unsatisfactory. There is not much activ- 
ity in the lower grades of gum and prices are hardly as 
well maintained as they were a short time ago. The 
more disappointing items are ash, which is slow in all 
grades, and cottonwood and poplar in panel stock. There 
has been a noticeable decrease in the amount of busi- 
ness done in the latter class of lumber, the cause being 
attributed to the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing 
in the automobile and buggy industries. Prices have 
declined. European business is said to be about on a 
par with that in this country. 

Nashville, Tenn. While the situation in this market 
continues satisfactory, as a whole, the expected fall 
rush has not yet materialized. The volume of busi- 
ness promises steady increase, however. Orders and 
inquiries are coming in steadily and there is an in- 
ereased demand from consuming faetories. The rail- 
roads are beginning to send out inquiries. The volume 
of business this year is ahead of that of last, up to 
this time. Wide poplar is a little weak, but a better 
eall will come when the existing factory stocks are 
depleted. There is more activity in the lower grades. 
Plain white oak is the week’s leader in activity. A 
slight decrease is noted in quartered oak. Chestnut, 
hickory, gum, birch, ash and maple are in good call. 
Cherry is somewhat slow. Activity in building 
operations continues. Prices continue firm. 





Huntington, W. Va. Most of the manufacturers 
report business very satisfactory and the receipt of 
large orders for present and future shipment. Receiv- 
ing orders for future shipment is a very uncommon 


thing, as for the last two years orders have been 
received for one or two cars for immediate shipment. 
The lower grades are becoming more in demand and 
better prices received. There is a great increase in 
demand for poplar moldings, bevel siding, interior 
finish and oak flooring, and a great increase in general 
for everything in the rough and finished product. 
The demand for oak car stock is increasing and prices 
are more satisfactory than they have been for some 
time. The scarcity of common and better white oak is 
becoming more noticeable as the markets continue to 
improve, and the demand far exceeds the present sup- 
ply of dry stock. Most of our manufacturers are 
running their mills full time, and find their present 
supply of dry stock considerably broken for straight 
ear load lot orders. 


Louisville, Ky. Demand is somewhat improved. 
Quartered oak is weaker, perhaps, but outside of this 
item the stock list shows strength. Certain consum 
ing lines that have been buying little of late are 
beginning to return to the market, and this is stimu- 
lating the situation considerably. Prices generally 
are steady. Plain oak and poplar are in good demand, 
while mahogany is selling exceptionally well. 





Baltimore, Md. Dealers lately have been able to 
reduce their holdings of common oak materially and 
while prices have not changed much, if at all, the situ 
ation has assumed for them a decidedly more hopeful 
aspect. The most encouraging feature is the absence 
of large stocks at the mills. Investigation shows that 
no very great spurt would be needed to absorb all of 
the lumber now available for the market, and that 
with an active demand, continued for any length of 
time, something like a famine would ensue. Furniture 
manufacturers and other consumers are showing a 
healthy interest in stocks, and though no very decided 
increase in the movement is to be reported, indications 
favor expectations of a heavier distribution in the near 
future. With the exception of common chestnut, which 
continues very low and quiet, every department of the 
hardwood trade is perhaps in better shape, the advance 
being slow, but continuous. The foreign outlook is 
promising. A gratifying.interest in stocks is mani 
tested by buyers abroad, and the reduction in the hold 
ings there makes it inevitable that there should be 
considerable re-stocking before long. Numerous in 
quiries are being received from the other side, though 
forwardings are still held down. 

OPO 

New York. General conditions are improving, but 
hardwoods are dull, with some exceptions, and the 
price situation could show up better. A firm demand 
prevails for maple and birch and oak is gradually get- 
ting back its activity of a few months ago. There is 
no immediate prospect of a heavy fall trade, but it is 
believed there will be a demand firm enough to fully 
compensate wholesalers for the increased prices they 
had to pay for their stocks earlier in the season. 
There is some irregularity in the piano and furniture 
trade and the automobile business does not occupy the 
place it did a short time ago. While stocks are appar- 
ently in strong hands, it is very evident the urgent 
demand has been fully satisfied and that it will require 
an improvement in general conditions to put the hard- 
woods, as well as other stocks, where they ean maintain 
their accustomed strength. 


—_—OeoOomrs 


Buffalo, N. Y. Consumers are still refusing to buy 
any more than they are forced to, though they are 
running fast enough to make it necessary to buy a 
large amount. They are giving out that they do not 
intend to carry as large a stock in future as they used 
to, so this falls on the sawmill owner. Oak sells well 
and there is a large demand for maple. Dealers are 
looking after birch, which sells very readily, along 
with chestnut, as a substitute for oak. The trade is 
fairly strong. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Some fair sized orders are in the 
hands of the larger hardwood dealers, which appeared 
the last week, and mail orders are a trifle more fre- 
quent than a week ago. The betterment in buying is 
mainly in oak and poplar, and a good sprinkling of 
maple floor trade is noted in the local markets. In 
the lower grades of hardwood there is just a fair 
demand, and prices vary slightly but not seriously. 
Competition for new business is keen, and this causes 
close figuring. Dullness in ash trade is reported, and 
buying is liteless. The low grades are more affected 
than the better stocks. In hickory the inquiries for 
high grade stocks are plentiful compared with the 
available supply. Volume is _ eurtailed, however. 
Prices are unchanged. 

eee 

Boston, Mass. Reports concerning the activity of 
this market vary considerably. The call for maple is 
very good and prices are well held. Birch also is 
attracting considerable attention. Offerings of the 
latter are small. Quartered oak is held above most 
buyers’ views and plain oak also is firmly held. Office 
furniture manufacturers have been reported good 
buyers in the plain oak market. Ash is in moderate 
demand at this time. . 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade in this territory continues 
in excellent condition, with good prospects of further 
improvement in the near future. One of the best fea- 
tures is the more liberal buying among retail yards, 
while manufacturing establishments also are in the 
market for larger stocks. With prices ruling firm 
the volume of business is good. There is a slightly 
“better movement of the lower grades. Quartered oak 
is still searee and prices are firm. Plain oak is in 
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Here’s the Greatest Horse 
and Mule Market 
in the World. 


8,000 Heavy Draft 
Mules— Especially 
bred for Logging 
and Lumbering Work 
—Always in Stock 


For Sale By 


the following dealers:— 


Atterbury & Edwards Mule Co. 
Joseph A. Maxwell Mule Co. 
Gillen-Heiman-Harper-Mule Co. 
Joseph Maher, Jr. 

Harper Bros. 


Campbell & Reid and Western Sales 
Stables Co. 


Holland, Nugent & Maxwell Bros. 
The W. H. Pomeroy Co. 

E. D. Pendelton & Sons Mule Co. 
Maxwell & Crouch Mule Co. 
Sparks Mule & Horse Co. 
Sparks Bros. Mule Co. 
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National Stock Yards, 
Illinois 
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Why not handle the 
roofing that pays? 


_ Don’t think that ‘‘cheap’’ roof- 
ing pays because you may chance 
to make a quick sale. 


Satisfaction is worth more to you 
than the nearest dollar. Satisfaction 
means repeat orders; and _ repeat- 
order business is the kind that pays. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


brings repeat orders. 

It is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt— 
Nature’s perfect water-proofer which makes 
Genasco last longer than any other roofing. 
It can’t help giving solid satisfaction and 
building up permanent business for you. 

Weare doing our part in creating sales by 
continued advertising all over the country. 

Are you doing your part to make it pay 
you by taking advantage of our help to 
dealers, and carrying a complete stock? 

Write to-day for full information. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Mineral or smooth surface Genasco Roofings 
Cross-section, Genasco Smooth Surface Roofing 
a Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


a —* Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
rinidad Lake Asphalt 
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The Kant-leak Kleet is a new invention that keeps 
Genasco seams absolutely water-tight without cement. 
Easier to apply, too, Furnished in Genasco rolls when 
specified. 











Warren Axe & Tool Co. 
23> SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
WIG QUALITY miuaT PRICES 


Write us. WARREN, PA, U.S.A. 











MONARCH STEEL STUMP PULLER 
Mode yf me 3 Deutie and Quadruple power. Guaran- 


orse power, Only factory in the world 
making their own Steel Machines. Prices the lowest. 


For, Catalog and Calendar, address 
ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Lone Tree, Iowa. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


ee demand with prices ruling firm. Quotations are: 
irsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $32; No. 2 
common, $20, and No. 3 common, $15. Chestnut is 
one of the strongest points on the market, and prices 
are firm as follows: Firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 
common, $35; sound wormy, $16. Ash is weak. Bass- 
wood shows some improvement, and the volume of 
business is larger. There is a tair demand for hickory. 


oor 


Toledo, Ohio. Considerable new business is reported 
by local hardwood concerns, but the same condition 
still prevails. For the most part there is a plentiful 
supply of all kinds of hardwoods, but little surplus, 
especially of the better grades. Maple flooring and 
finish is in splendid demand at good prices. Chestnut 
is also a ready seller. Oak and ash are moving nicely, 
manufacturing concerns being in the market for fair 
quantities. Prices remain stationary. Retail trade is 
active and a good volume of business is being done. 
Retail prices have held firm all summer, and are still 
so. Dealers are still buying, but mostly in small lots, 
as needed, the bulk of their orders going to local 
wholesale yards. 





“Hemlock. 


Chicago. Sales of hemlock are heavy in the city and 
surrounding territory. Considerable stock has been ab- 
sorbed by the country trade and shipments to the East 
have been quite heavy. Manufacturers are well sup- 
plied with orders and have a well grounded confidence 
in a strong market throughout the fall. 








Pittsburg, Pa. Eastern buying has improved in the 
last week, and the firming up of prices in even the 
less active sizes on the list is taken as an indication 
that the normal demand for fall is at hand. The 
local trade is not yet fully awakened out of the mid- 
summer lethargy, but inquiries are coming in from in- 
dustrial plants and from consumers generally in the 
Pittsburg district. As a rule, the established list 
appears to be the rule in important transactions. 





New York. Up state demand is fair, but the city 
yards are not booking much hemlock business. Ship- 
ments in all instances are small and prices irregular. 
Conditions at mill points are satisfactory and practi- 
cally no effort is made to push stocks beyond the 
legitimate demand. 





Boston, Mass. A moderate volume of business is 
reported in boards. Offerings of Penn. No. 2 boards 
have been fairly free, but demand has been confined 
to small lots. Eastern hemlock boards are in fair 
demand only. For eastern clipped boards the asking 
price is $19, and there is some business being done 
at this figure, but some buyers will not bid over 
$18.50 and are not anxious buyers at this price. 





Toledo, Ohio. Receipts have been heavy by both 
water and rail shipment. Dry stocks are also well 
filled again, and no scarcity is reported even in the 
greater lengths. There is still a tendency toward 
weakness, but aside from a few isolated cases there 
has been no decline in prices. The general opinion 
here is that hemlock holders will be able to maintain 
present values indefinitely. 





Columbus, Ohio. While prices have not improved, 
there is a better demand for hemlock in this vicinity, 
due to more active building operations. No further 
recessions in quotations are reported, 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Prom all appearances the poplar market 
is gaining strength steadily and even common, which 
has long been neglected, is showing some animation. 
Wagon box boards are in good demand and firsts and 
seconds are holding their own, and from the way the 
demand is developing, may show an advance soon. The 
situation as a whole is favorable to a firm market 
through the fall and winter. 

LOLI 

Baltimore, Md. High grade wide stocks are still 
easy in tone, demand having lost some snap, but large 
quantities of lumber are being called for and this grade 
is in good shape. The low grades are little improved, 
offerings still being numerous and demand slack. Ap- 
parently it is not a matter of price so much as of 
absence in demand, for notwithstanding the low 
figures at which common poplar can be bought, the 
trade does not seem to want it. The situation may 
even be regarded as somewhat better. Manufacturers 
feel that they can see daylight and a definite change 
for the better is confidently expected. The foreign 
market shows improvement. Stocks are reduced to a 
point where buyers are less captious and considerable 
interest in new supplies is being manifested. The 
change seems to portend the inauguration of more 
promising conditions. 





— 


Buffalo, N. ¥. Demand is fair, though dealers who 
are in close touch with the automobile trade say that 
these factories are not buying supplies now nearly as 
fast as they were, and there is prospect of a still fur- 





ther decline, on account of the overbuilding of auto- 


mobiles. Low grade poplar is lower and high grades 
are hardly keeping up to former prices. There ought 
to be other demand for poplar enough, however. 





New York. Firsts and seconds are strong, but lower 
grades are more generously offered. This stock seems 
to be resuming its dullness along with the other 
hardwoods. 





Toledo, Ohio. This wood is moving actively, except 
in some of the lower grades. Quick shipments of sid- 
ing are still in big demand, and prices are very firm. 
The demand for panel poplar is also again on the 
increase. There has also been a ready market for 
boards in firsts and seconds at good prices. Local 
stocks are well filled. Low grade poplar is plentiful 
noticeable until later in the year. 





Columbus, Ohio. The poplar market is steady to 
the extreme, and the only falling off is in automobile 
stocks. Prices for ordinary stock are: Firsts and 
seconds, $58; No. 1 common, $35; No. 2 common, $25; 
No. 3 common, $16. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Representatives of the big Pacific coast 
mills and wholesalers state that business is only fair. 
Lumber in transit is light, but is enough to cover all 
the orders that have been placed recently. Some 
spruce shop have been sold at good prices, but demand 
in this territory is not active, and it is believed by 
some that no great improvement in the trade will be 
noticeable until later in year. 











Tacoma, Wash. There is no improvement in fir 
lumber. Almost no orders are coming in and no at- 
tempt is made to disguise the fact that many of the 
mills are piling-up stuff and some reducing the wage 
scale in order to keep running, while others have 
shut down entirely and are overhauling and making 
minor repairs while waiting for the market to improve. 
Mills in town that have the cargo and local trade to 
help out are better situated. Prices are weak. Prac- 
tically every millman blames ‘‘politics,’? knowing 
that general conditions do not warrant the present 
slack rail market. Curtailment of output is in prog- 
ress. There are a few fair sized inquiries on the 
market, including one from the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy for 2,000,000 feet car material and construc- 
tion stuff. The government is also in the market for 
about 5,000,000 feet, including a Panama bill, one 
for Honolulu and a small bill for the engineers’ 
department at Racine. Fir logs hold steady. 





Portland, Ore. There seems no change in market 
conditions, local demand being good with a fair 
amount going foreign aud coastwise. Rail business is 
light from some territories, but some of the mills 
report a very fair amount of business, although all 
seem agreed that prices are too low. The log market 
remains firm, with none too many logs in the water 
to meet the regular demand. 


——eoeeerees 


Seattle, Wash. Several large orders for cargo ship- 
ments of spruce have been received during the last 
week. Outside of this, the lumber trade is quiet. 
Eastern buying is light and the California trade has 
almost entirely disappeared. 





Kansas City, Mo. Both fir and redwood are weak 
and prices on redwood have been shaded to some ex- 
tent, though the decline is not at all marked. Spruce 
is holding its own well. The country trade has been 
better the last week than for several months. Dealers 
on this market say that the demand for spruce shows 
more life in this region than either east of the Missis- 
sippi river or west of the Rocky mountains. 





Western Pine. 


Chicago. Conditions are about the same as those 
which obtained last week. Buying is fairly free and 
inquiries for October and November trade are satis- 
factory with many. Inland Empire white pine does 
not seem to be so strong as it was this time last year, 
but no complaints are heard from handlers of Cali- 
fornia white pine and sugar pine. 








Spokane, Wash. The market for white and western 
pine, local and outside, is slow. Even inquiries have 
slacked off a little, and orders are not what might be 
expected at this season. Local demand is fairly 
strong and there is no apparent break in prices. The 
general situation is a little behind that of last year. 
Many of the mills are curtailing the cut and some 
are preparing to close the summer run. 


—_—_—e—e—eoOooworr- 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for white and sugar pine 
from California is good, though they are not yet well 
enough known to make them very salable in this mar- 
ket, unless some dealer is willing to do some hard 
work in introducing them. Prices are low enough to 
enable them to compete with other woods, and they 
seem likely to succeed in this market. Redwood, 
though better known, needs more active pushing than 
it is getting just now. 
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Toledo, Ohio. There is an active call for California 
white pine at very firm prices. Shipments are delayed 
from ten days to two weeks, and some freight conges- 
tion on western lines is reported, arrivals at this point 
being badly bunched. The only trouble experienced 
here at present is in getting shipments through as 
fast as demanded by customers. 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. The market locally is still in the hands of 
the buyers. Although considerable lumber and con- 
struction timbers are being sold, they are at prices 
altogether out of proportion to the value of the com- 
modity. The railroads are still refraining from buying, 
but it is the consensus of opinion that many of them 
have reached about the bottom of their piles and it is 
only a matter of a few days or weeks before they will 
be compelled to get into the market, and that heavily, 
for their rolling stock is undoubtedly in a bad condi- 
tion. The car shortage is more pronounced, this being 
especially applicable to Texas and Louisiana points, 
Lumber is being sidetracked right along to allow the 
roads to push forward grain, potatoes, fruits and even 
coal. Up to date it has not worked any great hardship 
on the manufacturer, but the conditions point to the 
fact that yardmen would be wise to get in their orders 
for fall now if they expect the lumber to be delivered 
like anything on time. 


eee" 





St. Louis, Mo. A large number of inquiries during 
the last week has developed little business really 
worth while. The greater part of the orders resulting 
were at such low prices that the manufacturers were 
compelled to turn them down. Fortunately, little 
price cutting has developed, and if manufacturers hold 
firm, it is thought, improvement may result. Stocks 
at the mills are unusually low and broken, consider- 
ing that there has been no heavy demand, and the 
reports of car shortage being imminent are beginning 
to cause yellow pine dealers much concern, as a rush 
of orders would be difficult to meet. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand has been much greater 
than it was last week and several companies controlling 
lines of yards believe that it will continue. Prices show 
no signs of improvement. It is expected that the in- 
creased use of the wood within the last ten days will 
prevent further declines in prices. 

PPP LILI II 

New Orleans, La. A fair business is being handled, 
but prices remain weak and the demand is spotty. 
Buyers persist in filling only their pressing needs, 
and seem willing to take the chance of car shortage 
rather than stock up under present conditions, The 
export call is rated quiet also. 


—o——eo—ererrrrw-—> 


Pittsburg, Pa. Some increased activity in the buy- 
ing quarter has been shown the last week, particularly 
for southern pine, which appears to be not over plen- 
tiful except in sizes that are not normally in demand. 
There has not been any special change in prices, but 
they are stationary and firm and fewer offers are re- 
ceived from mills offering concessions at this time 
than for a number of months. Yellow pine flooring 
remains in excellent demand and stocks are small. 
Dealers, particularly the retail trade, are carrying 
very small stocks. 


Baltimore, Md. The season has been fair and the 
movement of satisfactory proportions and prices in 
the main steady. Out of town the results are fre- 
quently disappointing. An intense competition pre- 
vents the sellers from realizing such margins as they 
are entitled to, and it becomes a question largely of 
keeping in business and getting out with the smallest 
possible loss. Big orders especially bring out such a 
number of bids that the chances are altogether 
against making any money out of them. Where money 
is made is in special sizes and grades, which a yard 
may have to the exclusion of all others. The regula- 
tion stocks, which everyone is in a position to furnish 
are not as a rule remunerative. Locally, conditions 
promise to remain fair. There is every prospect that 
the demand will keep up, and the indications also are 
that values will move up. 








New York. While the trade is trying hard enough 
to view the situation complacently, the pessimistic 
spirit has the upper hand today. Buying lacks snap, 
and anyone needing a fair sized block of stock within 
a short time can place an order now at very advan- 
tageous prices. Railroads and big corporations appear 
to be out of the market. 

Boston, Mass. The general market for this wood 
is still quiet. Manufacturers are not yielding a 
point, but higher prices are not in evidence. Buyers 
are in the market for small lots of flooring for imme- 
diate needs, but do not appear willing to anticipate 
their wants to any extent. Salesmen who have been 
out on trips state that the tendency of buyers is not 
to force prices down at this time, as offers to sell at 
slight concessions do not interest them. Partition 
is still in moderate demand. 

Toledo, Ohio. Still further improvement is noted, 
and reports from some of the larger mills are that an 
advance in numerous lines may be expected in the 
near future. Offerings are still large, but there have 
been buyers at fair figures for all that has come in. 
Builders are consuming their normal quota, and 
factories have been in the market for fair amounts. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Baltimore, Md. Demand keeps up in a gratifying 
manner, and while on the surface business appears 
to be slow, in reality the movement is of fair propor- 
tions, and at prices relatively acceptable. ore or 
less competition prevails, but prices have been well 
sustained, all things considered, and at present there 
are no heavy accumulations on hand. Builders are 
calling for stocks in unexpectedly liberal volume. The 
yards evidently have found that their earlier calcula- 
tions concerning probable needs were considerably be- 
low the mark, and supplementary orders are placed. 
Boxmakers are still very busy, their season being one 
of the best in years, and the consumption of box 
grades is accordingly large. In this way both ends 
of the shortleaf pine trade are kept in good shape. 
Prices might be better, but they have escaped serious 
disturbance. 








Boston, Mass. Very little activity is noted in this 
market this week. The majority of buyers are unwil- 
ling to anticipate their wants. It is thought that 
buyers are not holding off in hopes of lower prices, 
but are simply out of the market for large lots owing 
to the moderate amount of business being received 
by them. The call for 6-inch roofers is light at $17 
to $17.50. 


a ad 


New York. Conditions have hardly improved, except 
for box lumber, for which a fair demand was reported 
last week. Yard stocks are inquired for more freely, 
but the unsteadiness in quotations leads some to the 
opinion that prices will be lower. Reports from the 
South show less desire to ship at any price, and a 
little patience in that respect would place wholesalers 
here in better position to help the mills. 


Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Demand has slackened slightly 
and some weakness of price is reported. Mill stocks 
are badly broken, several items being rated scarce 
at most mills. Severe shortness of car supply on the 
Southern Pacific is cutting down the movement from 
mills on that line, and those on the Texas and Pacific 
also complain that their requisitions for rolling stock 
are not being honored very promptly. 











Chicago. Handlers of cypress in Chicago and adja- 
cent territory report having had a fair trade during 
the last ten days, with prospects for a satisfactory 
business during the balance of October. Factory and 
tank stock are in the best of request at good figures. 
Reports emanating from the mills are to the effect 
that stocks are badly broken in many items and that 
they are having trouble in securing rolling stock to 
ship the lumber. 


——eoO—eeoOeowerenw" 


St. Louis, Mo. Although the local cypress market 
seems to be at present sharing the state of sluggish- 
ness with yellow pine and the hardwoods, there is a 
better prospect for its immediate future than for the 
other two. Prices are still low, but this week has 
seen what many local lumbermen regard as a slight 
improvement in cypress demand. That there is a 
general confidence in the return of stability to the 
cypress market is indicated by the fact that one 
local hardwood concern this week got in 1,000,000 feet 
of cypress, which it expects to dispose of in reason- 
ably short order. Stocks at the milling end are still 
low. 


Kansas City, Mo. The market for cypress has been 
exceedingly small and there are no indications that 
conditions are improving. The offers of large amounts 
of the wood has had the effect of putting a dispiriting 
face on the near future. 








Baltimore, Md. This wood, generally speaking, is in 
relatively satisfactory condition. The range of prices 
has kept up well, and the movement is of such propor- 
tions as to avert congestion. Conservatism continues 
to guide the activities of the yards, orders being placed 
only as the stocks are actually needed, but the require- 
ments have been so much larger than had been expected 
that the results of the season are surprisingly good. 
This, of course, is true only in a comparative sense. 
It is to be noted as a fortunate circumstance, however, 
that the congestion prevalent at various other points 
has been avoided here and that the very absence of a 
speculative trade has tended to stability and safety. 
The builders are still taking stocks in liberal volume 
and other consumers are also in the market. The 
range of prices has gained in steadiness of late. 

New York. Business is quiet and orders are con- 
fined to small lots and quick shipment. Stocks among 
local consumers are low and a better demand is looked 
for next month, when it is believed building funds 
will loosen up. Stock is well held and very little 
complaint is heard regarding prices. 





Columbus, Ohio. The cypress market in central 
Ohio continues unsteady and variable to the extreme. 
In some sections quotations are rather firm and in 
other places shadings are reported. The volume of 
business is somewhat larger. 





Toledo, Ohio. Yard trade continues brisk, and buy- 
ing has been general. Stocks are not large, but are 


sufficient to care for present needs. Prices are holding 
strong, and show no signs of weakness, 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Red cedar shingles instead of advancing 
in price are dropping still lower. Clears can be bought 
today in Chicago from $3.12 to $3.17 and stars from 
$2.59 to $2.64. The city demand is small, but country 
demand is much stronger. Reports from the Coast are 
to the effect that many of the mills are closing down, 
evidently believing that it is cheaper to keep the mills 
shut than to manufacture at the present ratio of prices. 
White cedars are still firm with demand good. Extras 
are becoming scarce. Lath are very strong in price and 
are good sellers. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The market is soft in places, 
though there is a tendency with most concerns to 
stiffen up the price of clears, which have been held 
at $3.04 on the 55-cent rate. Stars are ranging from 
$2.48 to $2.58, according to who is doing the figuring. 
Trade is not heavy, and the larger concerns are 
opposed to cutting prices and dispensing with all 
profits to try to coax the business. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle prices remain 
unchanged, although orders are a little more plentiful. 
Quotations to the East are $1.60 to $1.65 for stars 
and $2 to $2.05 for clears, a figure disastrous to the 
mill which has to buy logs. Prices on shingle logs 
run from $9 to $11 with the buyer paying towage, 
with probably $10 the average. Labor prices are 
unchanged. Dealers say there is no room for shingles 
to go lower. 





Seattle, Wash. A large number of the shingle mills 
of the state are closed. Very few orders are coming 
in, and it is not believed that the shingle market will 
improve before the first of the year. Some inquiries 
are being received, but few real orders are recorded, 
and manufacturers assert that on all orders they fill 
at present prices they lose money. 





Kansas City, Mo. Owing to the fact that there is a 
large stock on hand and many offers being made of 
additional stocks, there is little prospect that the 
prices will be bettered in the next few weeks. The 
price has been broken in several deals, though the 
shading has not been more than 5 cents. 


New Orleans, La. Shingle call has let up a bit, 
though prices are said to have undergone no change. 
Mill stocks are depleted in some lines. Lath are 
rated just now a slower seller with mill stocks ample 
to supply all demands, 

Boston, Mass. Shingle manufacturers continue to 
hold at the level of prices established a few weeks 
ago. They believe that their holdings will all be 
wanted and are not making concessions from their 
asking prices, as a rule. For the best cedar extras 
as high as $3.40 is being asked, but it is possible to 
buy good shingles at $3.25, and some brands have 
been offered at a little lower figure. In the market for 
lath a firmer feeling is developing and holders are 
not as willing to make concessions as they were, For 
15-inch prices range from $3.95 to $4, and it is said 
that some will not sell at the top price. For 14-inch 
prices range from $3.55 to $3.75. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle trade is fairly active. 
Buffalo is handling a large amount of them, and all 
dealers are trying to get a winter stock before the 
all-rail rates come in and put up the price. The city 
preference is still for red cedar clears. Reports from 
the Pacific coast are that the trade is not active there, 
so that prices will not advance very much more. 


—o_—Oeoooeoesre—~=s* 


Toledo, Ohio. Red cedar shingles have lost the 
slight gain of last week, and are again quoted at $3.33, 
with occasional sales ranging as high as $3.43. Ship- 
ments are considerably belated from the Pacific coast. 
White cedar shingles are still moving slowly, with the 
bulk of business coming from country points. Hem- 
lock lath are in good demand at about $4 for the best 
grade. White pine lath are not selling so readily, but 
prices are firm. 





Columbus, Ohio. The shingle market is active for 
this season of year, with a good demand from the 
country districts. Building operations are quite active 
in the city also. Red cedar prices are: Clears, $3.40; 
stars, $2.90; Eurekas, $4. Lath also are firm, due to 
the same causes. 


Cooperage. 


Chicago. Some of the coopers are beginning to 
think, in view of the moderate trade and prospects, 
that they have secured all the staves they want now 
and will need during the coming winter. Although 
the declining prices for mess pork seems to indicate 
larger hog receipts than were anticipated when the 
packing season opened, the small demand from the 
pickle and kraut trade has been disappointing to coop- 
ers throughout the country, say A. & H. Gates in 
their report on market conditions. Circled tight barrel 
heading has been active and contracted ahead, 
although there is not much advance in price. Elm 
hoops for slack work are very scarce, also basswood 
flour heading, and both have advanced in price. There 
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has been a small trade in butter tub staves, heading 
and hoops. No demand has come in for wine or beer 
stock, although beer barrels from most of the breweries 
show extreme age and appear about worn out. 


No. 1, 281%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, - 








et Serre Perey ee cienee eee 
No. 1, 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 7 

OE TE 46.06 660.00404045044004688 wae wae ee : 
No. 2, 28%4-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- a 

Bll ioc sence eecwccene eons aes 07 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

MOUMIMAL woccccccecccccececeseeceseses No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal..... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves........2-e0. oss GOO 
-atent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 11.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M...11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... - 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set.. 0413 fi 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.60 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per M.........-. cease Dee * 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... 30 to 35 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... 49 to 50 
Pen-round Oop Harrele......cccccccccess 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............ ee 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. ADB 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
Half barrel, 6-hoop........ i aeher aera exeseig-s 37 to 3844 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.........12.00 to 13.00 
Flat ash, 544-foot hoop, per M.......... -. 4.75 to 5.00 
White oak oil staves, per M......ccccceces 32.00 to 33.00 
Tierce hoops ....... 6nenesee $00406ee 886 . No demand 
SENSE OE GOWRS 600.04 68.6-0s ceceeaewces 10.00 to 11.00 
RE REMNOOD ohe:0-0:5-4.6:0-0:8:5000.0'0-e i eis'noe cone Ee te 62.90 
WE DURE OID 0:c.0:0:6 4:64.50 000006002600 eHes 925 to 1.00 
Pork barrels, ash..... Ea Ae Re ee paen ee 90 to 1.00 

BOP ee 


Buffalo, N. Y. Slack cooperage trade is having a 
harvest just now, as demand for apple and flour bar- 
rels is good. Prices have not changed lately, and are 
not very likely to this fall, so far as regards the 
larger cooperage concerns, for they have pretty gen- 
erally bought their supplies early. The use of gum 
staves and hardwood heading almost entirely for 
apples keeps prices down. 


| Too fate To Classify 


WANTED-RETAIL LUMBER YARD IN 
The middle west, Colo. preferred. Cash proposition. 
Address “T, 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















STENOGRAPHER & BOOKKEEPER 
Wants position; 8 years’ lumber experience; young lady; 
best references. 
Address “T,. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
SALARY $3,500 A YEAR. 

1 want a position to manage or superintend large manu- 
facturing lumber plant. Have all the qualifications. Very 
strong as a money maker. 

Address “T. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








AUSTRALIAN TRADE. 

To exporters of Oregon redwood, oak, ash, hickory, wal- 
nut, pitchpine, yellow and sugar pine: Firm of lumber 
brokers with head oflice Sydney, N. S. W. (branches through- 
out colonies), having exceptional facilities for securing busi- 
ness, is desirous of obtaining direct correspondence with 
shippers able to quote bedrock prices for cargoes on lines 
named. Sole agencies preferred. Address in first instance 

“LUMBER,” care Gordon & Gotch, Sydney, N. S 


SAW MILLS FOR SALE. 

Aciing under orders of the court we are now offering for 
sale the properties of the Hiwannee Lumber Company, con- 
sisting ot the following: 

Single band, flooring gang, edgers, trimmers, conveyors and 
complete equipment for manufacturing over 50 thousand feet 
per day, planing mill with six machines, dry kilns, yard 
trams, log pond, railroad etc., all located at Shubuta, Miss. 

60-inch circular, Ne. 3 Wickes gang, edgers, trimmers, con- 
yeyors and complete equipment for manufacturing over 65 
thousand teet per day; planing miil, capacity 75 thousand; 
dry kilns, capacity 40 thousand feet daily; yard trams, log 
pond, railroad ete. All located at Hiwannee, Miss. 80 mil- 
lion feet stumpage. More can be secured at reasonable 
figures. 

15,000 acres of land. Correspondence invited. 

GEO. 8S. WEEMS, F. R. SEELEY & 8S. C. SIMONTON, 

Receivers. 


POSITION WANTED BY EXPERT BAND FILER 
Twenty-five years experience; Al references. 
Address “T. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Fifteen years’ experience and good reference. 
110 15TH ST., Cloquet, Minn. 


WANTED-—A POSITION BY OCT. I5TH 
As Yellow Pine or Hardwood Buyer and Inspector. Have 
had 10 years’ experience and can give best of reference. 
Address “T. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LOWEST PRICES WANTED FOR 
Large high grade White Ash logs and good tough white 
Hickory, sound and free from knots and worm. 

Address “T. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED IN SELLING 
Stock, sash and doors, wants position. Prefer Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and New Jersey. 

Address “T. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














MUST SELL AT ONCE. 

_ Circular saw mill with Wickes gang, two steam dry kilns, 
full equipped planer with late machines, water works sys- 
tem, electric light plant, “American” steam louder, mile steel 
rail, etc.; in fact, a modern plant, complete for operation. 
Mill only run short time, but conditions necessitate party 
selling. A bargain for cash, or will sell part cash, balance 
on time. LOCK BOX 25, Gibsland, La. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

Boarding housekeeper. Lady who has had much experi- 
ence in conducting boarding houses in lumber towns desires 
to secure situation with some reliable concern. Through 
misfortune I am compelled to earn a livelihood for myself 
and small children and know that I can give excellent service 
to anyone requiring a competent manager for a small hotel 
or boarding house. 

Address 





“T. 48,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 


the following rates: 

For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - . - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « + ° - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the headir gs can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| _Wanled:Cmployees 


WANTED—WOOD CARVER IN WISCONSIN 
Factory. Steady work. 
Address “T. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














[_ Wanied:Cmployees | 


WANTED-—LIVE WIRE TO ASSIST IN SALES 
Department yellow pine manufacturer. Write fully, a 
age, experience, references, salary expected and when coul 
come. Only young, high-grade men considered. 

Address “S. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS EDGERMAN 
To work on a Clark Bros. 6 saw edger. 
Address “T. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—-HARDWOOD BUYER. 

A large hardwood manufacturing concern with genera) 
sales office located in the East want to engage the services 
of a strictly high grade, competent buyer for the purpose 
of purchasing at the right price, such stocks as we are not 
able to furnish from our own plants, and we want a man 
especially familiar with territory producing high grade oak, 
poplar and chestnut, as weil as southern white pine. We 
have a govud opening for such a party and are prepared to 
pay spot cash for such stock as we purchase, as fast as 
shipped. Enclose reference with application. 

Address “S. 3," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT TO LOOK AFTER 
A two band mill, planing mill and oak flooring plant. A 
splendid opportunity for a strictly high class, experienced 
man. Address with necessary reference, 

“S. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED YARD MAN 
And bookkeeper for retail lumber business. Must be com- 
petent, accurate and willing to work. Chance for promotion 
Young man _ preferred. 

Address “S. 5.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-BOOKKEEPER FOR WHOLESALE 
Lumber office. Lady preferred. Write, stating experieuce 
or qualifications, and salary expected. Position will be open 
in about three weeks. FRANK PORTER LUMBER CO., 

117 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURER WANTS COMMISSION MEN 
To sell Northern Hardwoods, hemlock, white pine, shingles, 
lath and posts in the states of Michigan, Indiana and Ohio, 
and the city of Chicago. 

Address “TT. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LUMBER COMPANY MANAGER 
Thoroughly experienced manager, with practical and 
executive ability and thorough knowledge of the business 
trom stump to market. Operation about 20,000,000 pine 
annually. State age; business record. Address 
“LUMBER MANAGER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND 
Shop superintendent by sash, door and mill work concern 
employing about 30 men. Must be thoroughly practical, 
aecurate, able to make own details and shop cutting bills, 
and capable of getting the best results from men. State 
salary and give references in first letter. 
STILES BROTHERS CU., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Capable of doing stenographic and invoice work at yellow 
pine mill shipping three million feet per month. Must be 
thoroughly grounded in the fine points of planing mill stock 
and Y. P. in general and capable of swinging sales man- 
ager’s desk during his absence. Good salary to right party. 
References, past experience and all details required in first 
letter. THE COTTON STATES LUMBER CO., 

Meehan Junction, Miss. 


BOARDING HOUSE MAN WANTED 

To run hotel and boarding house in paper mill town; 100 to 
150 men, also transients. Company will rent buildings, but 
you must furnish or purchase furniture of present manager, 
or you can purchase buildings outright on favorable terms. 
This is a good proposition, for house is full all of time and 
there is no competition. None but first class men need apply. 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., Port Edwards, Wis. 


WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS MANAGERS 
For North Dakota lumber yards. Permanent position, good 
town, at right salary for men who will hustle and can make 
good. Address 

306 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED — FIRST CLASS DRAUGHTSMAN AND 
Estimator. Address “T. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EDGER MEN, CARRIAGE DOG@ERS, 
Block setters, off set bearers, and all round experienced mill 
men. SANTEE RIVER CYPRESS LUMBER CO., 

Ferguson, S. C. 


WANTED-LOGGING CONTRACTOR 
To handle logging proposition in southern pine, requiring 
about 80 M ft. per day, log scale, to keep mills going. Com- 
pany has its own equipment, consisting of railroads, teams, 
tools and all necessary equipment. Prefer party with ability 
to give bond, agreeing to faithfully perform the duties of 
contract, under which such an arrangement would be made. 
High country and healthy locality. 
Address a 


‘,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
COMPETENT ESTIMATOR FOR SASH & DOOR 
Plant. One who is familiar with both stock and special 
mill work. Address “P. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT & ESTIMATOR 
For sash and door factory, familiar with cypress and yellow 
pine work. Factory does mostly special work and is located 
in Louisiana. Address 

“SUPERINTENDENT,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—FIRST CLASS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For new yard in Birmingbam district. 
Address MANCHESTER LUMBER CO., Manchester, Ala. 






































WANT—YOUNG MAN AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 
In cypress department of large wholesale lumber company. 
Must be good stenographer, good habits and have mill expe- 
rience. Address “S. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR PLANING MILL 
Capable of taking entire charge and 1. | out all kinds 
of special work. Running about fifty men. tate salary per 
week and send references in first letter. 

Address “S. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-FACTORY FOREMAN 
An experienced man in the millwork line to take charge 
of manufacturing part of the business for a factory empioy 
ing about 25 men; must be energetic, of good character and 
sober. If satisfactory results shown we can make it inter 
esting for him. Vosition open January 2, 1911. 
Address “S. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-FIRST CLASS MAN 
To look after cutting department in Wisconsin sash and 


door factory. Address “S. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
For smal! mill, good towo near Lake Superior, getting out 
interior and special mill work; must understand making 
of special knives and understand fitting saws and keeping 
in repair band resaw; good position for the right man; 
give full particulars and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address “Pp. 10," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











BAND SAW FILERS: 

Are you still using the hammer for leveling dished saws: 
Why not write for my leveling attachment? It levels as fast 
as your roll travels, is inexpensive, and a perfect success. 

J. F. FOSTER, Graysonia, Ark. 





Wanted: Mill Mechanies | 


Must come at once. Give experience, references and wages 
wanted. Address “T. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER 
To handle six-inch blade on small kerf. Good opportunity 
for advancement for a good man. 

Address “S. 15," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—FIVE EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill men, machine and bench men. 
Address “S. 10," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





YOU NEED THE TELECODE 
If you use the telegraph. It shortens and simplifies your 
telegrams. It pays for itself many times over in the course 
of a year. It is indispensable in every lumber office, and 
should be carried by every traveling salesman. Descriptive 
circulars and samples free for the asking. Price $5 per 
copy, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 








Wanted = Salesmen 











WANTED—TO ENGAGE THE SERVICES OF 
A high class salesman, who is well acquainted with the 
lumber trade, to sell and install. bundling method now in 
use in many large shook. and flooring mills. Right man can 
get a lucrative position. Lumber and mill machinery sales- 
man preferred. Address BALING TIE BUCKLE CO., 
1929 Harvard Ave., 8S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 





WANTED-—ESTIMATOR 
One who is capable of taking off and pricing plan work. 
Answer, giving references and salury wanted. 
THE RADFORD CO., Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
For western Kentucky and Tennessee, to sell sash and doors. 
Only experienced and first class applicant wanted. 
Address W. J. HUGHES & SONS CO., Louisville, Ky. 





WANTED-ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Capable man for large sash and door factory in Wisconsin. 
Address “S. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN ON COMMISSION 
Basis to sell yellow pine lumber. 
VINEGAR BEND LRBR. CO., Meridian, Miss. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

Want a new stock of lumber, shingles etc.? 

Want new or second hand machiuery ? 

Want engines, boilers and equipment? 

Want electric machinery of any kind? 

Want locomotives, cars, rails ete.? 

Want a retail yard or manufacturing plant? 

Want anything? Write to the Want & For Sale Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We car help you and 
would be pleased to hear from you. 


WANTED-LUMBER SALESMEN 
Familiar with the requirements of the manufacturing and 
retail lumber trade of the city of Detroit and lower Mich- 
igan. State age, experience and salary expected. 
dress “T. 28.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN OR 
Sales manager; give age and salary wanted; also experience 
and where best acquainted. Good position to right man. 





ddress S. 26,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















